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'&-'}■ ^' INTROD UCTION. 



An experience of many years in supplying the public, particularly 
throughout the West, with general maps and atlases, has convinced the 
publisher of the following pages, that there has long been a need of a con- 
densed manual of political and historical geography. 

While the country has been abundantly supplied with wall maps, 

nnaccompanied by explanatory keys; and while elegant atlases, with 

elaborate maps and profuse notes, have been issued by both Eurox>ean and 

American publishers of high repute, and placed on the market at a price 

that has limited their circulation, and hence, largely destroyed their use- 

^ fulness, no attempts have hitherto been made toward, supplying to a wide 

^ eictent, an instructive family geography at a price within the range of aU- 

^ Is it not a fact, that after the early days of childhood are passed, and 

I the school atlas is laid aside, the boundaries of states and countries, the 

location of important geographical points and even the prominent physical 
, features of the world, soon pass from the mind of our American youth ? 

♦- A general knowledge remains that there are such continents as Europe, 

Asia, and Africa, that there are such countries as Grermany, Palestine, 
China, and India, that somewhere, on the globe, Australia appears; 
but how many can describe the correct position of continent, 
J country, and island, or their exact relations to each other ? The Cape of 

• Good Hope and Cape Horn, Behring and Davis Straits, and the two Isth- 

muses of Panama and Suez, become strangely transposed, the position of 
important islands, bays, gulfs and famous rivers, become confused in our 
minds, the location even, of the great Himalayas, is forgotten, and the vast 
1 oceans and seas, that encircle the two hemispheres become a puzzle we 

\ vainly attempt to solve. And yet, there is no one of the common branches 

of education of greater importance, no one which makes the young man or 
woman a more mteresting ornament of society, and no one of greater value 

\ in the home circle. To the necessity therefore, of increasing a general 

I geographical knowledge, the attention of the public is earnestly desired, 

i and with that view, the pages of this book have been si)ecially prepared. 

I While the leading points of geography have been carefully outlined, and 

much statistical and historical information has been given, it has been the 
aim of the author to place the whole before the reader, in a pleasing man- 
ner, aad to unite in the greatest possible degree, the two important features 
of instruction and entertainment. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

NORTH AMERICA is the largest and moBt important grand division of the new world; from 
its northern boundary on the Arctic ocean, it extends south to the sixteenth parallel, and from tbc 
eastern shores of Newfoundland to Behring Strait and the Sea of Kamtschatka, including in the 
northeast, the icy regions of Greenland. 

This great quarter of the world may be considered as in four grand political divisions ; viz. that 
of Mexico, reaching from Central* America to the Rio Grande; the United States extending from 
Mexico to the 49th parallel, and the great frontier lakes, and grasping the peninsula on the extreme 
North- Western Co^st; the Dominion of Canada, stretching still northward to the Arctic Ocean and 
Bafllus Bay, and Greenland lying north-east of the waters of Baffins Bay and Davis Strait. 

The latter division from its southern point on the 60th parellel at Cape Farwell, bears north- 
ward toward the pole until it becomes lost in impenetrable fields of ice and snow. Its western 
coast has been explored by the late Dr. Kane to latitude 82- 20' or within a distance of 5120 miles of 
the North Pole. Greenland was first colonized by the Icelanders in 965. Two settlements were 
then established called the east and west colonies ; both of which were afterward destroyed by a 
pestilence, called the black death; the western in the 14th century and the eastern 100 years later. 
It is now occupied mostly by the Danes, who have colonies along its eastern and western coast, 
and number about 12,(100. On the south-east, the land is practicably inaccessible, owing to the im- 
mense blocks of ice packed like huge mountains along its shores. Inland are found mostly barren 
wastes, with light plains of thinly growing grasses, and low trees, the highest of which, seldom at- 
tain over 15 or 18 feet. Traversing its center is a range of high and rocky mountains, where dwells 
the Polar bear, while on the plains below are the homes of the reindeer, white hare and dogs. 

During the winter in Greenland, the sun is never seen ; the days and nights being one continual 
night, relieved only by the moon, which shines with great brilliancy, and the luminous Auroras, that 
are reflected with rare beauty from the icy glaciers ; while in the summer months of June and July 
it is one constant day ; the sun never disappearing, gains sufilcient power to produce some little 
vegetation. 

The inhabitants are supported almost entirely, from the products of the fisheries, which are very 
extensive ; salmon, cod and herring are captured in great abundance and the seal and whale are so 
plentiful, that their oil is one of the chief exports. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA comprises all that vast country, north of the United State8,and 
west of Baflins Bay, and the North Atlantic, to the Pacific coast, except Alaska on the north-west 
and Newfoundland, Labrador and Nova Scotia on the eastern coast; its area being about 3,500,000 sq. 
miles. North of the Province of Quebec and Ontario, the country was formerly owned by **The 
Hudson Bay company'"by virtue of a charter from Charles II. for nearly 200 years this company 
retained their monopoly and finally surrendered it on payment of £300,000 by the Canadian govem- 
ent 

The Physical features of this division arc diversified. East and North-west of Hndsons Bay 
the country is rocky and sterile, and seems to be beyond the point of vegetation ; to the South-west 
are found fine prairies and woodlands, with a fertile soil, well intersected by numerous rivers and 
lakes; approaching the Pacific coaf^t the country is broken by the continuous ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains between which are valleys rich in vegetatiou,and clothed with extensive forests. In the 
South-east lie the provinces of Quebec and Ontario where the civilization of this broad tract has 
centered; these provinces possess an area of 331.280 square miles and arc situated chiefly in the 
basin of the St.Lawrence and north-east of the "Great Lakes.** They were originally discovered 
and colonized by the French about the year 15%, and were finally ceded to England in 1763. In 1663 
an earthquake, the most notable of which we have any knowledge, occurred here ; lasting through a 
period of several mouths and in some places entirely changing the face of the country. 

These provinces are separated by the Ottawa River, which flows a distance of 45 miles in a south- 
easterly course uniting with the St.Lawrence at Lake Montreal. Qaebec on the east, with the ex 
ception of those cultivated regions along and south of the St. Lawrence, is still covered with prim— 
evkl forests of pine; its principal cities, Montreal, Quebec and Three Rivers, being sustained more 
by their importance as commercial points than by any verj' large agricultural interests around 
them. On the other hand Ontario, with an alluvial soil, sloping southward represents the best farm- 
ing interests in the Dominion ; its climate is temperate and comparatively even, while that of 
Quebec is cold and subject to sudden changes, a difiference of 60- being frequently shown within 
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NORTH AMSBICA. 

24 lioiin. Their commeiciAl adTantageB are very superior. 4,929 miles of completed railway, cofiting 
$817,796,468 or $64,474 per mile, facilitate it« inland traffic and exchange its commerce with the 
United States. The great St.Lawrence, Dears Its ships to the sea and brings to its ports the prodnctB 
of other lands, and its fiimons Welland Canal opens a direct water communication through the 
"Great Lakes'' with the "Far West.*' The great "Victoria Bridge" across the St.Lawrence at 
Montreal is the largest tnbnlar bridgein the world. Its length is one mile and three quartors, and 9,000 
tons of iron and 1^ million of rivets were nsed in its constmction, the process of which occupied 
3,000 men a period of 5 years and 5 months. Its total cost was £1,400,000. 

The western extremity of Ontario rises to the bold and picturesque shores of Lake Superior. Here, 
iron, copper, zinc, lead, granite, slate and the most beautiful marble of every conceivable color are 
found in great abundance ; also in limited quantities gold and silver. 

Farther westward lies the province of Manitoba, which is believed to be the richest wheat 
bearing district in North America; along the alluvial valleys of the Red River of the North, which 
finds its way to Lake Winnepeg through this Province, the acreage of wheat is flrom 30 to 40 bushels. 
Ths water ststex of the Dominion is excellent. From the mountains in the West to the shores 
of the Atlantic, are found immense bodies of fresh water. Hudson Bay, the largest inland sea in the 
world, connected with the Atlantic by the strait of the same name, and with the Arctic Ocean by 
Fox Channel, is about 400 miles long and averages over 100 miles wide ; its shores are usually rocky 
and barren, covered with little of vegetation, save the firs and lichen common to these chilly regions. 

To the west. Lake Winnepeg, Deer Lake, Wollaston, Atahabaeca, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear 
Lake, extending in a grand chain parallel to the Pacific Coast, drain the great prairie and wood- 
lands east of the mountains, while the Mackenzie, Fraser and Columbia gather the mountain tor- 
rents and carry their swelling waters to the sea. North-east, a wonderful network of bays, straits 
and gulfs break the Arctic Coast, and south, the five ft-ontier lakes find their way to the Ocean, 
through the great St. Lawrence, whose estuary widens to a perfect sea. 

The forests of Canada number some 50 or 60 difiTerent kinds of trees, amonng which firs, white pines 
sugar and ash maples, and black walnut are the most common. 

Its resources are found in the products of the fisheries, the mines, the forests, the agricultural 
districts, and its regions of fur bearing animals. The government of the Dominion is a Provincial 
Union, established by the vote of each province, and by the Authority of the Queen of England. 

The executive power is vested in a Governor Greneral who is appointed by the Queen and holds his 
office during her pleasure. The legislature is exercised by a parliament of two houses; the senate 
and house of Commons : the latter composed of representatives selected by the people, and the 
former of members nominated by the Crown. Each province has also a loc^l government, the 
head of which is a Lieutenant Governor, appointed by the Governor General. The Queen retains 
command of all the land and naval forces, including the Militia. The population in 1871 was 
3,817,212, and the estimated increase since that date is 800,000. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. 



This properl]' began in 1776, at the dale of our Declaration of Independence, and 
- '.e Continental Congress, which met in Philadelphia. SepL 4th. 1774, of which PeyvcM 
■ iadolfb was president, was tlie first permanent aulhoritjr which represented the srvtt 
f^epDblic, then in its infancy. Prerions lo this time the English Colonies, which bad 
'■rtn planted along the Atlantic coast from time to time, were only so many geims of 
English power on which the British nation placed hopes of their own future aggrandiie- 
^™l These were thirteen in number : New Hampshire, Massachusetla, Connecticat, 
Rhode Island. New Jersey, New Vork, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
N'irth Carolina, South CaroLna, and Georgia. The year before the Declaration of In- 
iepeodence, the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill were fought, not for the avowed 
purpose of ^dependence, bnt for a redress of such grievances as (he Stamp Act. duties 
<>" Tea, etc. Canada was invaded the same year (1775), by Generals Arnold and Mont- 
Somcty. Tie real purpose of this invasion was to secure the co-operation of the Cana- 
<liaa people in the conflict which then was inevitable. This invasion demonstrated the 
warlike power of the Americans. All Canada was taken except Quebec. Here Mont- 
gomery fell, and the siege was pressed by General Arnold till the next year, when he re- 
treated up the waters of Lake Champlain. The conflict now began in earnest. The 
second Continental Congress, of which John Hancock was president, met at Philadel- 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

the conttict at Lexington, April igth, 1775, had resulted in a loss to the British 01 over 
200 soldiers, while the American loss was but 88. The battle of Bunker Hill, which 
was fought the 17th of the succeeding June, was the result of hasty action on both sides, 
but its results were very creditable to the Americans, about 1,000 British having fallen 
killed or wounded in dislodging them from their intrenchments , while less than half that 
number of Americans fell in the defence and retreat. The third Continental Congress 
was in session at Philadelphia when the battle was fought, two days previous to which 
event George Washington had been appointed Commander-in-chief of the American 
forces, by that body ; and two weeks afterward he appeared before Boston at the head of 
15,000 troops, and laid siege to the place which was then in possession of the British as 
the fruits of their dearly-bought victory at Bunker Hill. On the night of the 4th of 
March, 1776, following, he quietly took and fortified a position which commanded the 
British shipping in the harbor, and on the following morning General Howe, who held 
command of the British forces at the place; beheld the formidable redoubt which the 
Americans had erected, with surprise, and immediately evacuated the city, much to the 
joy of the Bostonians, who had borne the ignominy of British rule during the preceding 
winter with ill-concealed aversion. 

After the British retreat from Boston, the main division of their army, under Gen. 
Howe, who nowiield chief command, took possession of Staten Island, in the harbor of 
New York Bay, and at the head of 30,000 men, many of whom were veterans from ser- 
vice on the Continent, began his approaches to the city of New York. First, he crossed 
over to Long Island in order to attack Fort Greene, opposite New York, where Brook- 
lyn now stands. General Putnam was sent to oppose his progress, but was not success- 
ful in the attempt, and the disastrous battle of Long Island followed, in which Wash- 
ington was driven before the invaders, taking refuge among the mountains along the 
Ramapo river, where some of his hastily-constructed intrenchments now stand as monu- 
ments of enduring faith in his cause. Meanwhile Comwallis, who hung about the rear 
of his defeated army, had posted 900 Hessian troops at Trenton, with an ultimate view 
of menacing Philadelphia; but what was the astonishment of the British commander to 
find that Washington had suddenly come upon the place on the 25th of December, and 
taken them as prisoners. This was one of the turning points of the war, again reviving 
confidence which had almost vanished from the heart of Young America. The next 
year (1777) Lafayette espoused the cause of the Americans. The battles of Bennington, 
Stillwater and Saratoga were fought, following which the army under General Burgoyne 
surrendered themselves prisoners to the American forces under General Gates; but 
owing to the disastrous results of the battles of Germantown and Brandy wine, Wash- 
ington retreated to Valley Forge. The next year (1778) France acknowledged the In- 
dependence of the United States. The British evacuated Philadelphia, and the battle of 
Monmouth was fought, in which Washington gained substantial advantages over the 
British. General Howe was now removed from the command of the English forces, and 
Sir Henry Clinton put in his place. He carried the war into the South, but no decisive 
results marked the years 1779 and 1780, but in 1781 the battles of Cowpens shed lustre 
over the American arms, and the siege of Yorktown, terminating in the surrender of the 
army of Comwallis, substantially closed the war ; but it was not till September 3d, 1783, 
that the definitive treaty of peace was signed, which was done at Paris. At this treaty 
the western limits of the United States were fixed on the Mississippi river. This boun- 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

dary was claimed by virtue of the conquest of the Illinois country, and the post of Vin 
cennes, on the Wabash river, by General George Rogers Clark, in 1778-9, 

Although France'had lost Canada and the Illinois country in 1760 she still retained 
Louisiana. Spain then owned Florida and Mexico, and also by virtue of early explora- 
tions, claimed the entire Pacific coast. Under such local conditions, Louisiana, then a 
wild domain, was a precarious possession to France, and she sold it to Spain in 1762. 
Hence, the United States, at her birth into the family of nations, was bordered on the 
west and on the south by Spain, whose aggressive spirit soon became manifest by shut- 
ting oflf the navigation of the Mississippi river against her. Thus matters stood till the 
year 1800, when France, under the stimulating influence of Napoleon's conquests, again 
turned her attention to America, and purchased Louisiana of Spain, who. by this time, 
became wearied with fruitless diplomacy with the United States, in her hopeless attempt 
to set bounds to the growing power of her new rival. The regime of France, so propi- 
tiously begun in America, was of short duration. ■ Napoleon was everywhere victorious 
on the continent, but the power of England on the ocean rose in equal proportions, and 
France, in 1803, was glad to sell Louisiana to the United States, lest the British should 
take it from hw. The price paid for it was eleven million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, besides assuming about three million dollars worth of private debts due 
from France to citizens of the United States. The cession was made at Paris April 30th, 
the ratifications exchanged the following October, and possession taken the 30th of De- 
cember. Its area was bounded on the east by the Mississippi river, and also included 
what was called the island of New Orleans, across the stream. Its western limits were 
the Sabine river and a line drawn from the sources of the Arkansas due north to the 49th 
parallel. In 1819 Spain, distracted with revolutionary dissensions in Mexico, relinquished 
her time-honored claim to Florida by ceding it to the United States, under the pressure 
of her overwhelming rivalship in the race for supremacy on Americon soil. 

Ownership to the soil on the Pacific north of the 42d parallel and west of the io6th 
meridian was yet in doubt. The Spanish claim had been relinquished at the treaty of 
Floridain 1819, and the Russians, by treaty of April 5th, 1824, had concededall territory 
south of 54 ° 40 minutes, to the United States. But England held a strong claim by 
virtue of the following discoveries : Sir Francis Drake, in 1577 ; Cooke, in 1777 I Berk- 
ley, in 1787 ; Vancouver, in 1792-3-4 ; Boughton's explorations of the Columbia river, in 

• 

1792, and other lesser explorations. To offset these the Americans opposed, first, the 
explorations of Captain Gray, of Boston, who ascended the Oregon river 100 miles and 
discovered Mt. Hood in 1792, and Lewis and Clarke's expedition across the country in 
1804, which was the first time the great unknown interior had been traversed by white 
men. After many years of diplomacy the question was settled at the Ashburton treaty 
in 1846, by establishing the line between English and American possessions on the 49th 
parallel. By this treaty evident concessions were made to the Americans on the North- 
western boundary, but concessions were also made to the English on the Northeastern 
boundary, which had been the subject of unfinished diplomacy ever since Jay's treaty of 
1794. Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster were the two distinguished representatives 
of their respective nations who negotiated the treaty. The settlement of Texas by emi- 
gration from the United States began in 1821. The young state soon grew into propor- 
tions sufficient to demand admission as an independent state into the Republic of Mexico, 
which had thrown off the Spanish yoke in 1822. This was refused, and the new state 
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set up a government of its own. War followed between it and Mexico, which resulted 
in a triumphant defense of the independence of Texas, which was acknowledged both by 
England and the United States. In 1845 the latter annexed the State to its own domin- 
ions, which act resulted in war between the United States and Mexico. It terminated 
in 1848 at the treaty of Gaudeloupe Hidalgo, by which the United States acquired all 
territory formerly claimed by Mexico, north of the Rio Grande, the Gila and a line due 
west from its mouth to the Pacific, for which fifteen million dollars were paid to Mexico. 
In 1853 a tract was bought of Mexico south of the Gila, known as the Gadsen purchase, 
for which ten million dollars were paid. Alaska was purchased of Russia in 1867 for 
seven million dollars, by our late Secretary, Wm. H. Seward. The treaty was ratified 
by the United States May 28th and proclaimed June 20th. This territory occupies the 
extreme northwestern point of North America, being chiefly between the 6oth and 70th 
parallels of latitude and 141st and 165th degrees of longitude west, but outside of these 
limits a long line of islands extends a little south of west as far as the 187th meridian. 
A narrow belt of sea coast also extends from the main territory along the Pacific south- 
ward to Dixon Inlet on the 55th parallel. The distance from this extreme southeastern 
point of Alaska to the extreme northwestern limits of the United States, where its north- 
•ern boundary on the 49th parallel meets the Pacific Ocean, is about 500 miles. 

Sitka, the old Russian capital, is situated on an island near the center of this belt. 
In 1865 it contained 120 houses as reported by Dall. Its distance from San Francisco is 
1,296 miles. In January, 1867, its inhabitants numbered 2,968, of whom 349 wereRus 
sians and the remainder Aleuts or natives. The houses were built of logs, neatly painted. 
The religion of its inhabitants was the Greek Church. The principal commerce con- 
sists of trade in furs, seal skins and codfish. The Alaska Commercial Company pay to 
the United States an annual rent of $55,000 for the islands and a royalty of $262,000 
per year on seal skins. Along the coast a rank growth of wild and tame grass is univer- 
sal, and a rich variety of berries common to the northern portions of the United States. 
Potatoes, Turnips and many other vegetables are also cultivated with success, and cab- 
bage grows wild there. The main country is divided between prairie and forest, the lat- 
ter being largely of pine and cedar of sufficient size for lumber. The surface of the coun- 
try is broken by mountain ranges, whose peaks attain immense heights, that of St. Ellas 
"being 19,500 feet, the highest in the United States. Sixty-one volcanos have been dis- 
covered among these peaks, ten of which are at times sending forth fire. The entire 
country contains about 580,107 square miles, but except along the Pacific coast it can 
never be used for any other purpose than for hunting, mining or for cutting timber. It 
is impossible to give any close approximate of the number of inhabitants. They consist 
•of a large number of native tribes who have for the past 200 years been trading with the 
Russians and have, to a limited extent, been taught some civilization from them. They 
are ingenious and as intelligent as nature could be expected to make them. Coal is 
found along the coast, and there are signs of petroleum. Specimens of pure copper are 
also found. Gold has been found in a few places and Iron in many. The climate at 
Sitka presents no great extremes, being an average summer range of 54 ® 6 minutes and 
winter range 32 o 5 minutes. Four degrees below zero is the lowest range noted for the 
past 45 years, the equable temperature being due to the warmth of the Pacific Ocean* 
but the countrv back from the coast is an ice-clad region for eight months in the year, 
the cold being too intense to be noted except with a spirit thermometer. 
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The United States is bounded on the north by the 49th parallel of latitude from 
the straits of De Fuca to the Lake of the Woods, thence along its outlet to Lake Super- 
ior, thence along the chain of Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river to a few miles 
east of Ogdensburg, thence along the Canada line to the Bay of Fundy. On the east it 
is bounded by the Atlantic ocean and on the south by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the west by the Pacific ocean. It lies between the 24th and 49th parallels 
of north latitude and between longitude 66° 50 min. and 124° 31 min. west from 
Greenwich. Its total area is computed at 2,936,166 square miles. Alaska is not included 
\n either the above limits or area. The Mississippi Valley constitutes the most impor- 
tant agricultural portion of this immense domain, embracing as it does nearly one-half 
of its entire area, nearly the whole of which is composed of an alluvian of great fertility 
producing all the cereals useful in the human family, and all the grass used for domes- 
tic animals. This valley is a grand level plain graduating upward from the level of the 
Gulf of Mexico northwardly to the sources of the Mississippi, the Missouri and the 
Piatt, at which places the general elevation may be set down as from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
above tide water. These elevations do not take into account the highest uplifts of the 
Black Hills, Pike's Peak or the mountains of the eastern slope of Colorado. Next in 
importance as river valleys are those on the streams emptying into the Atlantic ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico. In these valleys the land is more broken, but nearly the whole 
of it is fertile and capable of sustaining a dense population. In the northern portions o* 
the Atlantic water shed water power abounds and large cities have sprung into existence 
under the stimulus of manufacturing interests, together with the industrious habits to 
which the people were trained from birth. While in the great interior the agricultural 
interest is the prevailing one, which has grown into immense magnitude by the use of 
late machinery, by which crops are planted and harvested with but little manual labor. 
In the Pacific Slope of the United States the principal interest is mining, although fruit 
culture, wheat culture and stock raising in certain localities are conducted on a large 
scale. Iron is found in great abundance in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland and Del- 
aware, on the waters of the Upper Lakes and in Missouri, and is also mined in lesser 
quantities in most of the settled states. Colorado is noted for its silver mines, but this 
metal abounds in New Mexico and Nevada as well as in most of the Pacific States. Gold 
is found in large quantities throughout the mountainous districts of the Pacific Slope. 
Copper is found in large quantities in northern Michigan and Wisconsin. Lead is found 
in the Galena district in Illinois, as well as at various places in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
A large variety of other useful minerals are found secreted in the mountainous districts 
of many other portions of the United States. Coal is found in all the Northern States 
except the New England States, but the mines of Pennsylvania afford the best. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE ALTITUDES ABOVE THE SEA 

VARIOUS PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Feet 

Portland, Me 187 

Concord, N. H 374 

Ml Washington. 6,293 

Rutland, Vt 500 

Boston, Mass , 82 

Albany, N. Y 75 

New York, N. Y 60 

Buffalo, N. Y 585 

Philadelphia, Pa 60 

Somerset, Pa , 2,195 

Pittsburg, Pa 937 

Baltimore, Md 275 

Washington, D. C 90 

Charleston, S. C 25 

Key West, Florida 10 

Hillsborio, Ga 800 

Vicksburg, Miss 350 

New Orleans, La. 10 

Corpus Christi, Tex 20 

El Paso, Tex 34830 

KnoxviUe, Tenn 1,000 

Cumberland Mt^ Tenn 2,000 

Little Rock, Ark 660 

Louisville, Ky 450 

Cincinnati, O 480 

Upper Portion of City 588 

Ft Mohave, Arizona 604 

San Francisco, Cal 130 



LEVEL OF 



Feet 



Cleveland, Ohio 643 

Detroit, Mich 597 

Ann Arbor, Mich 891 

Indianapolis, Ind 698 

Chicago, in 591 

Elgin, 111 777 

Winnebago, 111 900 

Milwaukee, Wis 591 

Baraboo, Wis 800 

St. Anthony Falls, Minn. 820 

New Ulm, Minn i»500 

Dubuque, la 666 

Rossville, la I»4CK3 

Sioux City, la 1,258 

St Louis, Mo 481 

Omaha, Neb 1,300 

Ionia, Neb 3»ooo 

Lawrence, Kan .... 800 

Fort Lamed. Kan 1,932 

Fort Phil Kearney, Wy 6,000 

Cheyenne, Wy 6,041 

Yankton, Da 1,900 

Ft Garland, Col 8,365 

Helena, Mon 4»i50 

Ft Marcy, N. Mex 6,846 

Salt Lake City, Utah 4,320 

Hot Springs, Nev 4*098 

Sacramento, Cal 82 
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TSOETH AMESICA. 

MEXICO the Bouth-westem divifiion of North America, ie bonnded ; north by the United States, 
Bonth by the Pacific Ocean and Central America; east b}' theOnlf of Mexico and the Bio Grande, 
and west by the Pacific Ocean. It extendi from 16 » to 32=> N. latitude and from 95^ to 115 o lon- 
gitude. ItB area is about 775,000 square miles and its present population nearly 10,000,000, including 
Indians. 

Inland, the surface of the Country generally consists of elevated plains, rising to high ranges, 
wiiich connect the Bocky Mountains nvith the Cordilleras oi Central America, and descend toward 
the east and west coast in graduated slopes and rapid inclinations. The Sierra Madre traversing its 
center forms a dividing ridge between the waters of the two oceans. In the northern part owing to 
the scarcity of rains and neglect of proper irrigation, large tracts have become parched and barren, 
Bostaining no vegetation except light grasses for pasturage. 

Along the mountain ranges wliich traverse the country, rise a multitude of lofty peaks, most of 
which are volcanoes, though ncme are now active. Two of these Popocatapetl and Orizaba are 
nearly 18,000 feet high ; three others reach an altitude of 16,000 feet, and the snow covered summits 
of many more tower above the plains to a wonderful hight. Most of these are found south of the 
Tropic of Cancer, though nearly every part of Mexico betrays evidcuce of volcanic formation, an4 
out of the plain of Mixtecapan was formed the famous volcano Jorullo which still emits smoke. 
In navigable streams, Mexico is very deficient ; the Rio Grande, which flows along its north-eastern 
frontier, is 1,600 miles long, but is only navigable 60 miles to Matamoras, where a sand bar stops the 
course of large vessels ; nearly all its larger rivers are obstructed in a similar manner, and the num- 
ertius small streams which seek either coast are generally little more than mountain torrents ; many 
of them being dry in the summer months. A few large lakes appear at intervals over the country, 
and in the time of the Aztecs, these were successfully utilized for the purpose of irrigation, but 
Biiice then the system they established has been neglected, and many large plains, once clothed with 
verdure, have become barren wastes in consequence. 

Of the Climate, the Spaniards on their occupation of Mexico made three divisions ; the ^'Tierrae 
Calientes"' or hot regions ; the **Tierras Templades*" or temperate regions, and the "Tierras Frias" 
or cold regions. The hot regions embrace the interior valleys, the low swampy forests and the east 
and west coasts ; the mean annual temperature of this climatic division is 77 ^ and the warm moist 
soil produces oranges,bannanaB, medicinal plants and trees, and India rubber. The temperate, in- 
cludes all the lower terraces above the tropical valleys ; the mean temperature, about 66 o , makes 
this one of the most delightful climes and richest agricultural districtB, in the world. Here, all the 
cereals, rice, tobacco, coffee, sugar cane, etc. are produced in the greatest abundance ; figs, pine- 
apples, lemons, oranges and olives grow in wonderful quantities, and a wealth of tropical fruits 
meet the eye in every direction. The cold regions comprise all the higher plains or elevations of 
over 600 feet, the average temperature being about 60 o but var3?ing between 80 ^ and 70 o ; over 
these high tracts immense hei-ds of buffalo and wild cattle roam, supported by the short grasses 
which form its principal vegetation. 

A fourth climatic division might also have been made of the mountain crests, where boreal storms 
and perpetual snows are met, and it is a notable fact, that in one day''s journey, the traveler may ex- 
perience every variety of climate, from torrid heat to Arctic ice. 

During the summer months, violent storms and hot winds from the south-west prevail along the 
Pacific Coast, producing an atmosphere prejudicial to health, and in the same season, on the op- 
posite shore, the yellow fever rages in all the low lands along the gulf. 

The gold and silver mines of Mexico rank among the richest in the world ; gold appears principally 
in the central range of the Sierra Madre near the 25th parallel, while silver is found on the western 
declivities of nearly every chain of mountains in the country. In former years fabulous amounts of 
precious metals were annually taken from the mines, but the political disturbances which have 
distracted the republic of late, have made mining too insecure a business to attract large operators ; 
notwithstanding this, however, nearly nine-tenths of the value in exports consists in the products 
of the mines. In addition to gold and silver, iron, tin, lead, zinc, copper and quicksilver are found 
iu considerable quantities ; salt also appears, crystalized on the surface of some of the lakes and on 
the arid plains. Under ordinary conditions of peace and good government, the geographical position 
of Mexico, together with her natural advantages of soil and climate, would develope a commercial 
prosperity of the hi^est order; but the constantly recurring strifes of political factions, have do- 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

teloped a system of brigandage and murder, nnder which no security to life or property can be 
guaranteed. Her shores resting on the two oceans, invite the commerce of Europe, Canada and the 
United States from the east, and of Asia, India and Australia fh>m the west ; her soil, teeming with 
cereals and fruits, her forests abounding in rare woods and spices, her great plains swarming with 
buffalo and cattle, and hpr mines rich almost beyond comparison, encourage the belief that internal 
quiet and a higher order of civilization are all that is needed to place this country upon a com- 
mercial standing of the highest order. 

Education has made scarcely any progress ; although many plans for public instruction have been 
devised, no system has been established, and a large percentage of the people can neither read nor 
write. In the city of Mexico, containing a population of nearly 200,000, their is one University, 
under the control of the Clergy, but its educational courses have become diverted into little more 
than a routine of religious exercises. The Roman Catholic, is the dominant religion ; all othe 
creeds being practically excluded, and throughout the country are hundreds of monasteries, 
convents and churches. 

The history of Mexico, opens by the advent of the Toltecs about the close of the 6th century. Of 
whatever types of mankind, if any, were its occupants previous to that time, we have no knowledge; 
indeed, the origin of the Toltecs themselves is entirely a matter of conjecture, though the histor- 
ical record of events obtained from the hieroglyphics they used indicates that they came from th 
north. Locating near the present seat of goverment, they spread over the best portion of the coun 
try, a civilization rivaling the most advanced nations of the old world; they perfected a system of 
canals for irrigation, worked the mines, wrought metals,built substantial cities, erected temples and 
palaces, and constructed roads for internal communication ;their laws were administered with jus- 
tice ; and their religion was a Deism, of so mild and gentle a character, that instead of sacrifices of 
blood, they offered up fruits and flowers, perfhmes and spices. After a prosperous and peaceful era 
of 400 years, a great pestilence is believed to have occurred, during which large numbers were de- 
stroyed and the remainder departed leaving no trace. 

The Chichemecs who succeded them were also immigrants, but of a lower order ot intelligence. 
Their reign covered a period of 200 year?, when they were driven out by the Aztecs, who possessed 
a singular association of ferocity and intelligence; enjoying an equal knowledge of agriculture and 
the art of working stone and metals, they failed in that general civilization which was fostered by 
the gentle manners of the Toltecs. Their religious offerings were human hearts, torn from the 
bosoms of their enemies. In the year 1325, the Aztecs founded the City of Mexico, then called 
Tenochtitlan. They built elegant and costly temples, laid out the city in regular streets aud con- 
structed, in the lake by which it was surrounded, beautiful floating gardens, many of which are still 
to be seen. 

The reign of the Montezumas, the richest and most powerful emperors of the new world, began in 
1486 and lasted about 100 years. In 1517, the discovery of Mexico was made by Cordova, and 2 years 
later Cortez began its conquest. The history of the wars that followed; the pillaging of cities ; the 
wonderful victories; the final suojugation of the empire, and the treacherous capture and death of 
Montezuma, reads more like romance than recorded facts. The advent of Spanish domination 
brought no advantages to Mexico. Spanish ships closed its ports to other nations and foreign trade 
was prohibited on pain of death. Manufactures were discoutenanced, education was made a crime, 
brigandage and smuggling were secretly encouraged, and their profits shared by high oflicials ; the 
courts were venal and the judges corrupt; and for 300 years Spanish averice robbed its commerce, de- 
pleted its mines and destroyed its agriculture. 

In 1811 Hidalgo began an insurrection which, continuing under other leaders, resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Spaniards and the establishment of Mexican independence in 1824. In 1835 Geii'l Santa 
Anna proclaimed himself dictator, and in the following year Texas revolted. In 1848 after a war of 
nearly 2 years California, New Mexico and Texas were ceded to the United States. A very unhap- 
py condition of political strife prevailed until 1863 when, Napoleon III, taking advantage of the 
civil war in the United States, then occurring, proclaimed Maximillion archduke of Austria , Em- 
peror of Mexico. Arriving in the city of Mexico, Maximilliau commenced his rule by ordering all 
the adherents of the republic to be shot, but after 2 years of blooshed, his army was driven out of 
the country and he himself received the fate he had ordered for so many others. 

The present population is composed largely of foreigners, Creoles and bands of native Indiane^ 
the ancient Aztec race having entirely disappeared. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 

The architectnral rnins of Mexico, are among the greatest cariosities of the world; vestiges of 
noble scnlptare are found in hundreds of places ; the ruins of Palenqnc extend a distance of 20 miles, 
and the mountains of Tezcoca are covered with the crumbling evidences of ancient skill. Pyramids 
of larger base, and not inferior to those of Egypt are met, and solid roads of cut stone aie found 
stretching over the mountains and crossing canons over arched stone bridges. These works of an- 
tiquity ar& believed to have been accomplished by the Toltecs, though many historians refer them to 
people of even more remote dat: and indeed they possess many points of resemblance lo the peeuliar 
style of the Egyptians. 

CBNTBAIi AMERICA, is situated between latitudes 8^5 min. and 17® 45 min. north and long- 
tudesSlo 44 min. and 94 o 14 min. west from Greenwich. On the north it is bounded by Mexico 
British Honduras and the Caribbean sea; east, by the Caribbean Sea; west, by the Pacific Ocean; 
and south by the Isthmus of Panama, which separates the two continental divisions. Its extreme 
length is about 900 miles, and its breadth from 80 to 400 miles. Its area is about 217,000 sq. miles, 
and its population 3,000,000. 

The mountain range which forms the backbone of the Continent, extends through Central Amer- 
ica at a much lower general elevation than it attains, both north and south. It divides the country, 
into two unequal parts, the smaller of which is along the coast of the Pacific. In many places wide 
plains appear to have almost broken up the mountain system, but following its course,rocky peaks 
are again visible, many of which reach a great altitude ; among them are thirty nine volcanoes, but 
few of which are still active ; the celebrated Volcano de Agna 12,620 feet above the sea, pours forth 
hot water and showers of stones. The surface, on either side of the monnains Is generally made 
up of alluvial plains and fertile valleys ; on the former the cereals and vegetable growths common 
to temperate regions are cultivated, and throughout the latter, tropical ft*uits, sugar, cotton, tobacco 
and sweet potatoes, are produced in the most exuberant abundance. 

Along the rivers are extensive forests, yielding valuable woods, gums, drugs and spices 

Its water system is far superior to that of Mexico ; along both coasts are deep and capacious gulfs, 
which form excellent harbors, and inland are numerous lakes and rivers ; many of the latter navigable. 

The Climate though even is exceedingly varied, the high ranges, the sloping plains, and the 
low coasts and valleys, have each a temperature peculiar to itself. The dry season continues from 
October to May, and the rest of the year is called the rainy season, though rainfalls occur only at 
night; in the plains a perpetual spring exists and verdure never disappears. 

Five independent republics, Guatemala, San Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
British Hondurus, form its political divisious. 

GUATEMALA, the extreme northern state, fronts on the Pacific, and is the most populous. 
Its plains are high sloping ond well wateredits. Its principal product is coffee, of which it 
exports about $ 3,000,000 worth annually; its capital is Guatemola; it has over 1226 miles of tele- 
graphic communication, and a railroad now in course of construction to connect the two oceans. 

SAN SALVADOR, the smallest division, occupies a narrow strip resting on the Pacific ; it has no 
important rivers, and the few streams that descend to the sea are little more than mountain torrents 
its annual exports are about $ 4,000,000, one half of which is of Indigo, and the balance Coffee and 
minerals : there are no railroad or telegraph lines : its capital is San Salvador. 

HONDURAS ; the northern boundary of this state rests on the Caribbean Sea; and southwest it 
extends to Conchagua Bay on the Pacific; the western part Is mountainous and produces large 
quantities of gold and silver; sloping north toward the coast are large agricultural plains and value; 
able forests; its exports are about $1,400,000, or nearly double the amount of imports; a national 
College was established in 1878; it has 56 miles of completed railroads: the capital is Camayagua. 

NICARAGUA, stretches across the southern portion of the peninsula, its coasts resting on 
both oceans; the eastern part is claimed as an independent di\'lsion, called Mosquito, but is 
generally conceded to Nicaragua; its surface after leaving the mountains is made up largely of 
gigantic forests, where are found over 100 different species of trees, the most valuable of which are 
Brazil wood, ebony, rosewood, mahogany and logwood ; ginger, ipecac, sarsaparilla, copal and 
gum Arabic, are obtained in great quantities In the northern part the mines are rich in precious 
metals, but of late years, operations in them have been retarded by the civil contentious that have 
distracted the republic. Lake Nicaragua separated from the Pacific by a low range of hills is the 
largest body of fresh water in Central America; it contains numerous islands and its shores present 
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a Bcenery of wonderful beaniy and grandenr. The present seat of government is Managua, with a 
population of 10,000; but St.Leon, its former capital is the largest city, having 35,000 inhabitants. 
Its imports and exports are nearly equal, the latter obtaining the ascendency by a small per- 
centage. 

COSTA RICA, is the most southern of the five republics. A high mountainous range embra- 
cing several volcanic peaks passes through its centre. Sloping toward both coasts, are undulating 
plains where thousands of wild cattle roam, and vast forests containing trees of huge dimensions. 

Its exports are over $ 6,000,000, two thirds of which are from coffee. It has 29 miles of com- 
pleted railroads, and 220 miles of telegraph lines. 

The Homan Catholic religion prevails in Central America, though in most, of the republics 
other creeds are tolerated. Education has not yet become generally diffused; public schools 
however under the supervision of the government are being to some extent established. 

The productive industry is confined chiefiy to agriculture and cattle raising; coffee culture 
receives the most attention and brings the gi-eatest revenue to the country. Cattle wander in 
immense herds ovor the plains and uplands, and are slaughtered almost entirely for their hide^, 
which are largely exported. Architectural ruins are found in many places, though they do not 
show evidences of so great a civilization as the relics of antiquity to be seen in Mexico 

TH£ WEST INDI£S, are composed of numerous large and small islands, in that wide expanse 
of sea between North and South America. They extend in a curve) beginning near the southern 
extremity of Florida, and terminating properly at the gulf of Paria, near the coast of South America ; 
though a small group called the Leeward Islands, continue westward to the gulf of Venezuela. 

This great archipelago is situated between 10° and 28 " of North latitude, and 59° and 85° longi- 
tude west from Greenwich, and is bounded north and east by the Atlantic Ocean ; south by the 
Caribbean Sea, and west by the Gulf of Mexico. It is geographically divided into three groups ; 
the Bahama Islands, the Greater Antilles and the Lesser Antilles. 

THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, reach from the 28th parallel, opposite the coast of Florida, in a 
southeast direction to San Domingo or Hayti, covering a distance of about 950 miles ; they are of 
coral formation, possessing a light thin soil, low fiat surface, warm but agreeable climate, and only 
a few of the larger are inhabited. 

THE GREATER ANTILLES, consist of Cuba, San Domingo, Porto Rico, and Jamaica; they 
extend from the Gulf of Mexico eastward into the Atlantic Ocean, and at Porto Rico, separate the 
Lesser Antilles from the Bahamas. 

THE LESSER ANTILLES, or Caribbean Islands, starting off the coast of Porto Rico with the 
Virgin Islands, extend east, then south and west, forming almost a perfect curve. 

Mountains of an elevation from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, appear in nearly all of them; sometimes in 
ranges and occasionally, a single peak with its slopes and base constitutes an entire island ; all these 
high elevations exhibit evidences of their volcanic nature, though none of them are now active. 

Numerous streams descend their sides, irrigating the plains, and covering them with verdure, 
as they find their way to the sea. The four islands composing the Greater Antilles are by far the 
most important of all these formations. 

CUBA, the "Queen of the AutillcB," extending from the 85th meridian eastward, a distance of 
about 750 miles ; and having an average width of about 50 miles, covers an area of 40,000 square 
miles. A range of monntains-the Sierra Maestro- traversing its south eastern border, connects the 
two Capes, de Cruz and de Maysi and rises to a height of 8,000 feet above the sea. 

The entire eastern part of the Island is broken by mountain ranges, and a gently elevated 
plateau forms a watershed throughout its entire length. Innumerable short rivers, rising in this 
undulating plain, fiow each way to the coast, irrigating the surface of the country and producing a 
vegetation of singular luxuriance. A very large portion of the coast is composed of reefs and mud- 
dy shallows, which interpose serious obstacles to navigation and commerce ; though ot other parts ; 
as Havana, Matanzas, Bahia, Honda and Trinidad, fine bays, with deep water to the very shores are 
found. Havana, which is the capital and seat of government, has one of the best ports in the world, 
the entrance to which is guarded by six forts. 

In Cuba, an almost perpetual summer reigns ; no dry season can be said to endure, though rains 
are the most frequent from October to March, but showers occur every month, moistening the 
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soil, which nourlBhed under a tropica] nun clothee iteelf with a verdure, the variety and splendour of 
which is unequaled by any other clime. In the wide forests, valuable native plants, beaatiftil palms, 
the mango with its wide spreading arms and delicious fruit, the tall and majestic mahogany, the 
wild fig tree, the nutmeg, the papaw and the banana, and hundreds of different species of the most 
exquisite fruits and perfumed flowers meet the eye on evei*y hand. Along the uncultivated banks of 
the different streams, the bamboo waves Its graceful foliage, often attaining a height of from 60 to 70 
feet. In the western district Immense fields of sugar cane and tobacco stretch from shore to shore, 
and in the east, the wealth of forests, and the great herds of cattle that cover the high pasturage 
lands constitute the chief products. The cities and ports of the island are connected by 459 miles 
of railway, completed at a cost of % 32,698,930. 

The wonderful commercial prosperity which Cuba has enjoyed for the past twenty years, is dne 
rather to the increasing demand in the United States for sugar and tobacco, than to the advantages 
of good government or the natural industry of the people. Its government as a Spanish colony Is 
conducted in an unjust and arbitrary manner, and with a view only of obtaining from it the largest 
possible revenue to divide between the colonial officials and the home government ; as a consequence 
the native Creoles, though effeminate and Indisposed to indnstiial pursuits maintain a constant 
state of insurrection. Seventy five per cent of all the sugar and tobacco exported is consumed in 
the United States, the balance going into England and other European countries. The value of 
these exports alone, amounts to the enormous sum of $ 70,000,000 to $ 80,000,000 annually. 

The population of Cuba in 1872 was 1,370,211 of whom 730,750 were whites, and the balance coolies 
and blacks, about two thirds of the latter being slaves, on whose labor depends largely the agricult- 
ural prosperity of the island. Havana its largest city has one University, a fine botanic garden, 
several theatres and a magnificent Opera house, and enjoys almost daily communication with New 
York and Boston. 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus, on his first voyage, it was permanantly colonized in 1511 and 
soon after became the base of operations by Cortez and other adventurers, against Mexico and Pern. 

The latter states and all other conquests of Spain on the Continent have long since expelled 
the intruders, leaving this "Queen of islands^^ among the last to establish its independence and 
maintain ''Cuba for Cubans.'*'* 

HAYTI or SAN DOMINGO, is the second of the Greater Antilles in size and commercial im- 
portance, it is situated at nearly equal distances from Cuba on the west, and Porto Rico on the east ; 
is 400 miles long and 160 miles wide and contains an area of about 28,000 sq. miles ; the islands of 
Tortuga and Gonave in immediate proximity to its coast included. 

All along its irregular coast, are deep bays and inlets which form excellent ports and harbors, 
greatly facilitating its foreign commerce. 

The surface of the countiy is extremely mountainous ; a high and rocky range,- the Sierra de 
Cibao-passes through its centre in a southeasterly direction and extending along the northern coast, 
in the same course, the Sierra de Monte Christi reaches from the cape Monte Christi to the bay of 
Escoccsa ; at Pearl Point in the northwest, St.Nicholas elevates its lolty tops: while passing the 
southwestern peninsula, a high ridge maintains its elevation to the extreme point at Cape Dame 
Maria. The volcanic nature of these mountains, is still attested by violent and disastrous earth- 
quakes which occur at frequent intervals. The island is well watered by numbers of small streams 
which descend from the mountains, though none of them are valuable to any extent for purposes of 
navigation; a few lakes of fresh water are also founds and about 60 miles fjom the south shore, the 
large salt water lake Enriquillo appears and merits particular notice from the fact that it has a 
regular tidal action indicating a subterranean connection with the sea. 

The soil is productive to a fabulous degree, the valleys are overflowing with plants of rare beauty 
and fruits of the most delicate nature; the plains are teeming with tobacco, cotton and sugar cane, 
and the mountains are covered with forests of valuable woods and a fertility of vegetable life that 
reaches to their very summits. In man^ places gold and silver mines are found, though they are not 
worked to any extent. The Climate is tropical, warm but very even ; from October to March rains 
are of constant occurrence but the balance of the year is usually dry, with occasional showers ; in 
the months of August and September, terrible hurricanes sweep over the land often producing 
fearful destruction of property and loss of life. 

The productions are coffee, tobacco, cotton, sugar ,cocoa, wax, ginger, mahogany and logwood 
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the exports are principally, coffee, sugar, tobacco, cotton and cocoa, and they amount to about 
$9,000,000 annually. The population is about 800,000, nearly nine tenths of whom are negroes, the 
balance being mostly mulattoes. Their religion is exclusively Roman Catholic. It has no railroads 
and internal improvements have made little progress. 

HAYTI, was first settled by the Spaniards, and within the 70 years following their advent the 
aboriginal Inhabitants were swept away; blacks were then imported from Africa and the island 
became one of the first fields of negro slavery in the western world. In the 17th century French 
buccaneers settled upon the western coast and they in turn for a period of 100 years brought 
fresh cargoes of Africans, whose hatred of their masters grew in intensity as their numbers in- 
creased, and finally burst forth into an insurrection of the most sanguinary character, ending in the 
extermination of the Europeans-both French and Spanish-and the establishment of negro in- 
dependence, before the close of the 18th century. Since then France has made two attempts to re- 
cover her possessions but, without success. The independence of the negroes did not lead to that 
condition of peace and harmony which their forme rsituation should have led them to desire; the 
government alternated between empires and republics, despotism and anarchy, which finally result- 
ed in the formation of two republics; the Dominican controlling the eastern and the Haytian the 
western part of the island. Sectional hostility still prevails to a large extent, retarding both civil- 
ization and commerce. 

JAMAICA, is situated south of Cuba and west of Hayti and is the most important of theBritish 
possessions in this archipelago. It lies between 17°40" and IS^dO" north latitude, and 76''15" and 
TS'^S" longitude west from Greenwich; its greatest length being 150 miles; width 50 miles, and 
area 6400 sq. miles. Its entire length is traversed by the Blue Mountains, which elevate the centre 
of the island about 700 feet above the Sea, and form a dividing ridge from which short rivers flow 
north and south to the coast; none of them being navigable however except the Black River in the 
southwest, and that only for a very short distance. Its soil is fertile in every part, even the mount- 
ains being covered with heavy forests and profuse vegetation. The climate along the low valleys 
is one of torrid heat while along the central elevations, the air is delightfully temperate and con- 
ducive to health and longevity. The annual rainfall is 100 inches Hurricanes and earthquakes are 
less frequent than among most the other islands of the Antilles. 

Jamaica, was first discovered by Columbus in 1494 during his second voyage ; in 1509 the 
first Spanish colony was formed and the island remained in the possession of the Spaniards 154 
years, at which time it was captured by an English expedition sent out by Oliver Cromwell and has 
remained under British domination to the present time. Previous to its English occupation no 
progress had been made in internal developement; the aboriginals had disappeared and the entire 
population anlounted to less than .%)0, but during the subsequent period of equal duration its in- 
habitants increased to a total of 340,000 and at the present time it numbers about 600,000, all but 
15,000 of whom are negroes. Slavery was gradually abolished between the years ISM and 1838. 

Jamaica has never attained that degree of commercial and agricultural prosperity which her 
native resources would STiggest. Education has made but little progress, and internal improve- 
ments are in a backward condition. The productions are sugar, rum pimento, coffee, ginger, log- 
wood, mahogany, cocoanuts, & etc. Its exports are about $8,000,000. 

PUERTO RICO, is the extreme eastern, and the smallest of the four islands composing the 
Greater Antilles. Its length is 100 miles and breadth 40 miles, having an area of 3,897 sq. miles. 

Along its southern coast a beautiful sloping plain gradually ascends to a high dividing ridge 
which extends the entire length of the island; north of the range innumerable valleys, forests and 
undulating hills stretch away to the Atlantic Ocean. The climate is warm but remarkably healthy; 
the soil is well watered and an abundance of vegetation extends over its surface. 

Its products are sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, fruits spices, cattle and sheep, of which $15,000,000 
worth are annually exported. The island is still unde.r Spanish domination and its commerce all 
most entirely conducted by foreigners. Slavery is now undergoing gradual abolition 

THE GENERAL CLIMATE of the West Indies is not so torrid as its position would lead us 
to suppose, they lie within the tropics all except a few of the more northern of the Bahamas, but the 
Influence of the immense bodies of water which surround them, the constant sea breezes which 
sweep over their surface, and the height of their inland elevations, so modily the intensity of the 
heat natural to their locality that the atmosphere in most parts is peculiarly uniform and agreeable; . 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



Of the origin of the original inhabitants of South America, nothing is absolutely 
known. Whether the Indians who were found throughout this vast domain by its early 
discoverers were indigenous ; or whether they were the descendants of wanderers from 
the Old World in the remote centuries ; is a question of great interest, but not easily 
settled. With the exception of the tribes west of the Andes, they were in a state of 
complete barbarism, leading a nomadic life, many of them being cannibals. The Incas, 
however, occupying the present states of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, and the Araucanos 
of Chili, attained considerable civilization, cultivating the soil and working in metals. 

, The discovery of the mainland of South America was made by Columbus in 1498, 
on his third voyage, six years after his first landing in the West Indian Archipelago. 
Sailing westward from the Cape de Verde islands, he was carried by the easterly trade 
winds to the mouth of the river Orinoco, which he explored ; thence turning north as 
far as Margarita. On this voyage he was followed by Hojeda, whose pilot, Amerigo 
Vespucci, claimed, and unjustly received, the glory of giving his name to the New World. 
In 1499, Pincon, while searching for a western passage to India, was blown by a tempest 
southward to the equator, reaching the mouth of the Amazon. In the same year, also, 
a Portuguese vessel was carried by the eastern trades to the southern coast of Brazil ; 
thus, all these voyages, though failing in their purpose to discover a western passage to 
the wealth of India, resulted in finding a Western World far eclipsing India in richness 
and commercial possibilities. Explorations continued rapidly along the eastern coast, 
until in the year 15 14 the entire shore, from the Caribbean sea to the Gulf of Matias, 
had been located, though it was not until 1610 that the first passage around Cape Horn 
was made. In 1532, Cortes and Pizarro conquered Peru and established a Spanish col- 
ony. Their' enterprise, however, can hardly be said to have been any credit to Spain, as 
they were both men who sought a conquest of riches rather than the advancement of a 
civilization sheltered by the olive branch, and at the present day, with the single excep- 
tion of Guiana, occupied by the English, French and Dutch, no part of South America 
is under the dominion of any foreign power. 

The geographical position of South America is between latitudes 12® 30 min. north 
and 56^ south, extending from Gallinas Point to Cape Horn, and longitudes 34® 30 
min. and 81® 45 min. west from Greenwich. It has a total area of about 6,701,000 sq. 

miles, and is divided into the follo^ving fourteen slates : 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

AREA. POPULATION. 

Argentine Republic 515,700 2,000,000 

Bolivia 473.798 2,000,000 

Brazil 3,100,104 10,000,000 

Chili 218,925 2,068,447 

Colombia 521,948 2.250,000 

Ecuador 287,638 1,300,000 

Guiana, British 76,000 155,000 

Guiana, Dutch ,. 59«765 50,288 

Guiana, French 22,500 30,000 

Paraguay < 72,106 4,000,000 

Patagonia 350,000 6,000 

Peru 502,760 2,900,000 

Uruguay 73.538 500,000 

Venezuela .... 426,712 2,200,000 



Total. 6,701,494 29,459,735 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC is a vast, almost unbroken plain, reaching from 
the foot of the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean, formed in two distinct regions : one from the 
Andes to the river Solado, comprising the Pampas, and the other embracing the southern 
portion of the great Gran Chaco, an immense sandy tract, interspersed with marshes, 
lagoons, etc., and inhabited by native tribes. Buenos Ayres is its principal city, and has a 
population of about 200,000. Its shore is low and sandy, and has few harbors, the ports 
being all at the mouth and up the river De La Plata. Its rivers are: the De La Plata, a 
wonderful stream, navigable for 2,000 miles, formed by the Parana and Paraguay ; the 
Uruguay, forming its eastern boundary ; the Salado, separating the uplands ; the Pilco- 
mayo, Bermejo, Colorado, Negro, and many other smaller streams, the waters of which 
are mostly saline. 

Salt is the most abundant mineral production of this state, and is frequently found 
in the beds of dried-up lakes, to the depth of several inches. In the western provinces, 
coal is found in large quantities, mostly bituminous. 

The climate exhibits great variety, and is subject to sudden changes. In the north 
the heat is oppressive, but south a cooler temperature prevails. 

The soil is generally productive. Tea, cochineal, coca, apples, figs, oranges, peaches, 
wine, sugar, tobacco, cotton and pepper are indigenous, and all cereals are easily grown. 
Prodigious crops of wheat are yearly exported. 

It has 2,000 miles of railroad, 100 miles of tramways, 8,000 miles of telegraph 
wires, two submarine cables, and has established telegraphic communication with the 
United States and Europe. Its Government is Republican, and the President is elected 
every six years. 

BOLIVIA has a Republican Constitution, which authorizes a Legislature consisting 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, and an election for President every four 
years; but since 1839 it has been in a continued state of insurrection, and the executive 
is held by the most powerful commanders. It is divided into nine departments. 

With the exception of the Loa, it has no streams in its western territory worthy of 
note, while in the east it merely gives rise to the waters which finally assist in forming 
the mighty rivers of the Amazon and the De La Plata. The trade winds from the At- 
lantic carry the ocean vapors into the heart of the country, keeping fresh and moist the 
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vegetation in the east ; but in the west there is no rainfall, and from the Andes to the 
shore of the Pacific the parched sands receive only such moisture as comes from the 
mountain snows. 

Bolivia is mainly remarkable for its mineral productions. The famous Potosi mines, 
already having produced over two thousand millions of dollars worth of silver, are still 
believed to be inexhaustible. Also gold, copper, nitre, lead and tin abound in wonderful 
quantities. The cereals are raised to a limited extent only, and are consumed entirely 
at home. The climate is generally cold and dry. 

BRAZIL is the largest state in South America, and in its government is a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, established in 1825. It has a standing army of 30,000 men, and a 
navy of 4,000 men, 56 war steamers and 17 ironclads. The native Indians were the most 
ferocious of all the American aborigines ; most of them were cannibals, and some of the 
tribes in the northwest, along the river Purus and other tributaries of the Amazon, be- 
yond the present spread of civilization, still use human flesh as a common article of 
food. The Emperor Dom Pedro is a man devoted to the best interests of his state, and 
has done much to improve and educate his people. In 1850 the African slave trade was 
abolished, and in 1871 a law was enacted providing for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
by giving freedom to all children of slaves at the age of 21. 

The coast line of Brazil is low and sandy, and about 4,000 miles in length. The 
Diamantia Mountains and the Sierras along the eastern coast, are the only consider- 
able ranges in this ^eat area, though in Western and Central Brazil are many very 
elevated plateaus, forming watersheds to the branches of the Amazon. Central Brazil, 
generally, consists of a series of elevations and light, sterile soil, with little of ve'feeta- 
tion ; but along the Amazon and its tributaries are immense forests of gigantic trees, 
unexplored and almost impenetrable to man. The A^^azon river is about 4,000 miles 
long, and from its source to its mouth gradually attains a width of 20 miles ; it forms, 
with its branches, the entire water system of North Brazil, and, excepting Chili and 
Patagonia, reaches into every country in South America. The San Francisco is the only 
river of importance flowing along the eastern borders, and navigable but a short distance, 
and the De La Plata and Uruguay, with their branches, form the water courses in the 
south. 

The mineral productions of Brazil are more valuable than in any other part of the 
world. They include diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, rubies, gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, iron, etc. Diamonds and gold are found, generally, in the sands and along the 
mountain streams. All fruits and nuts pertaining to the tropics grow spontaneously in 
nearly every part of this country. Here are found the celebrated bread fruit, the cotton 
fruit, the fig tree, the date, the orange, the banana, the vine and the olive, the brazil nut 
and the cocoa. The most valuable vegetable products are cotton, sugar, coffee, india 
rubber, tobacco, cocoa and wool. One-half of all the coffee used in the world is raised 
here, about $30,000,000 worth being exported annually. The railroad and telegraph 
system is rapidly extending along the coast and across the interior, and daily steamers 
ply along the Amazon and Paraguay. The Roman Catholic is by law constituted the 
religion of Brazil, though other creeds are allowed, provided they are taught in houses 
not built after the form of temples. 

CHILI is one of the most peculiarly situated of all the South American states, lying 
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in a narrow strip between the Andes, which form a rocky barrier on its eastern boundary 
and the Pacific shore, having an average width of only about 120 miles. It was orig- 
inally settled by the Spaniards, who were driven out in 18 18, since when its form of gov- 
ernment has been Republican. The surface of the^country is broken into plateaus from 
the base of the mountain westward, descending into a valley as it nears the coast. The 
atmosphere in the north is dry and parched, while in the south it is cold and very rainy. 
North Chili is a barren waste, but valuable for its wealth of silver and copper. Ceiltral 
Chili is devoted to agriculture, producing all the European cereals, and South Chili is 
clothed with heavy timber and pasturage, over which roam immense herds of wild cattle. 
The entire coast line of this tract is continually under the influence of volcanic action, 
having been permanently raised in many places from one to four feet. In the ccfnstruc- 
tion of railroads, Chili has displayed considerable energy,- having, in 1878, 977 miles in 
operation, which cost $92,428 per mile. 

COLOMBIA is situated in the extreme northwestern part of South America, and 
connects it with North and Central America by the Isthmus of Panama. It is divided into 
nine provinces, and has a Republican form of government, electing a President every two 
years. The surface of the country is very mountainous, being traversed by the Eastern, 
Central and Western ranges of the Cordilleras, the Central rising to a height of 18,020 
feet. From the snow-covered summit of the mountains, descending the high plains, to 
the luxuriant valleys where all the delicious fruits of the tropics are found, almost every 
variety of climate will be experienced. The elevated plateaus, particularly those gradu- 
ating from the Eastern Cordilleras, are cool and invigorating, and believed to be the 
most healthy portion of South America. From these conditions of soil and climate, a 
great variety of vegetable and mineral products are found. Its mountains give up a 
wealth of precious metals and stones ; its verdant plains yield an abundance of wheat* 
maize, cotton, coffee and tobacco, and its tropical valleys teem with rich and various 
fruits, nuts and rare medicinal plants.' 

Colombia allows entire freedom of religions ; enjoys a system of free common-school 
education ; tolerates a free press, and ranks among the first of the states in literature 
and scif^ntific aittainments. 

ECUADOR, an independent state with Republican form of government, is situated 
directly on the equator, from which it derives its name. It possesses every possible 
variety of climate, from the Frigid to the Torrid Zone. The tops of its lofty mountains 
are covered with eternal snow. Its high table lands are refreshing and delightful, and 
its valleys are oppressed by the intensest heat. Here the lofty volcano Cotopaxi rises to 
a height of 18,887 feet above the ocean, and often shoots upward a flame from 2,000 to 
3 000 feet high. There are sixteen volcanoes in this state, none, however, being in con- 
stant action but Cotopaxi. Earthquakes are very common, and the partial destruction 
of towns and cities is of frequent occurrence. Quito, its capital, is the most picturesque 
city in South America. From its site, 9,500 feet above the sea, may be seen eight of the 
loftiest peaks of the Andels, separated by a vast and fertile plain ; while to the south is 
unfolded all the verdure of the beautiful valley of Chillo. 

The productions of Ecuador are : the precious metals, cocoa, hides and india rubber. 

GUIANA, in the northeastern part of South America, is divided into three colonies 
— British, Dutch and French — all under the government of their respective European 
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powers. Its coast-line is generally low and flat, while back in the interior, on an average- 
of 25 miles, a line of sand-hills is reached, which finally rise to a high mountain eleva* 
tion, reaching the highest point in French Guiana, the most eastern of the colonies. It 
was first settled by the Dutch, 1580, who were soon driven out by the Spaniards, and 
during the i6th, 17th and i8th centuries it was the scene of constant strife between the 
contending powers. Its climate is very even and pleasant, the mean temperature being 
82 - . The cultivation of this tract has not been carried on to a very great extent, most 
of its agricultural operations being confined to the lands nearest the coast and along a 
few of the rivers. Its principal productions are: rare wood for ornamental purposes, 
coffee afid sugar. On French Guiana is established a penal settlement, where all convicts 
who have been sentenced to eight years hard labor are sent— on expiration of their sen- 
tence to remain the balance of their hves. 

PARAGUAY is an independent Republic, electing a President every six years. It 
was discovered in 1526, by Sebastian Cabot, and the first colony was established in 1535, 
at Asuncion, when the territory was formed into the province of Peru. For nearly loo- 
years a constant strife occurred between the natives and Spanish settlers, who were, gen- 
erally, reckless adventurers. In the 17th century, the administration, civil and religious, 
was placed in the hands of the Jesuits, who, after meeting considerable success in pro- 
moting the peace and prosperity of the province, were finally expelled in 1768. Another 
century of anarchy prevailed, and it was pot until 1870 that the present Republic was 
organized, after the conclusion of its war with Brazil. The northeastern and southeast- 
em parts of Paraguay are very mountainous, and through its center, from north to south, 
a high dividing range extends, forming^ a watershed for the streams which swell the 
Paraguay on its western, and the Parana on its eastern borders.* 

Its principal productions are rice, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, india 
rubber and tea. The latter, growing wild in many districts, forms an extensive article of 
commerce. About one-third of the land is under cultivation. None of the precious 
metals so common in other parts of South America are found here. The established 
religion is the Roman Catholic. 

PATAGONIA is situated at the extreme southern limit of South America. On the 
north, the River Negro separates it from the Pampas of the Argentine Republic ; its 
eastern shore, on the south Atlantic, is indented by numerous gulfs and bays ; its south- 
em extremity approaches a horn-shaped point in the Terra del Fuego island, and on the 
west the towering range of the Andes forms an impervious barrier to the rains which 
almost daily drench the Chilian coast. East of the mountains, the southern portion of 
Patagonia is composed mostly of lowlands, clothed with occasional patches of timber, and 
fertile plains of grasses and tropical fruits; interspersed among them are saline marshes, 
small streams and lakes, many of which are surrounded by a white crust, and some con- 
taining water of a bitter and poisonous nature. The northern part is a series of grades, 
ascending as they approach the mountain ; the soil, dry and sterile, possesses no attrac- 
tions to the advancing pioneer, and much of this great stretch of country is still unex- 
plored. 

The Patagonian Indians retain full sway in this part of South America. They are: 
large in stature, live entirely by hunting and fishing, eating the flesh of all animals killed 
raw. They live together in bands, lead a roving life, and are very hospitable to each' 
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Other, though extremely ferocious to all civilized whites. Their population is supposed 
to be about 6.000. 

PERU has a history, the romance of which hardly has an equal in countries of the 
world. Previous to the time of the Incas, whose rule began about the loth century, a 
race far advanced in civilization had occupied this country. Whence they came, and 
how they disappeared, are questions which will never be satisfactorily answered ; but 
the ruins of edifices, sculptured archways, immense pillars of hewn stone, and many 
architectural designs, clearly attest their existence. The Incas were a race of constantly 
expanding civilization, and during the five centuries of their historical era, the best 
resources of the country were rapidly developed. In the year 1532, Pizarro invaded 
Peru and ravaged the state, stripping it of the accumulated golden riches of many gen- 
erations. From this time, until the Spaniards were finally expelled and a Republic 
formed, in 1821, a condition of anarchy prevailed. 

The present government is modeled after that of the United States, except that the 
president is elected every five years. 

There are three physical divisions in Peru : The CoasJ, the Sierra and the Mon- 
tana. The coast region is a strip averaging from 20 to 50 miles wide, between the 
Pacific shore and the Western Cordilleras. This tract is, in general, a desert of sands, 
giadually sloping towards the coast, broken by occasional ridges of the mountain, and 
little rivers formed by the mountain snows, along the valleys of which a wonderfully 
rich and fertile soil produces the most delicious of tropical fruits. No rain ever falls on 
this region west of the mountains. The Sierra embraces the country west of the coast 
region and between the two mountain ranges, an area of about 200,000 sq. miles. It 
consists of high, broad ^nd fertile plains, intersected by beautiful valleys. In this region, 
nearly all the agricultural products of Peru are obtained. The Montana, occupying the 
greater part of the state, extends eastward to the confines of Brazil. The soil through- 
out this vast tract is capable of most rare productions. Prodigious forests, filled with 
rich woods, valuable gums and choicest fruits, cover its surface. Fierce tribes of sav- 
ages, however, still hold this valuable tract, and the hardy settler who ventures in these 
forests is quickly murdered. 

The wealth of Peru consists largely of its mineral productions, chief of which are 
gold, silver, copper and lead. Its vegetable products are rice, tobacco, coffee, sugar, the 
European cereals and Peruvian bark. 

The revenue of the Government is obtained from the sale of borax and guano, of 
which it has the monopoly. 

Peru has 1,744 miles of railway completed, at an expense of $115,671 per mile. 

URUGUAY, one of the smallest South American states, borders east and south 
upon the Atlantic and the De La Plata, the shores along the latter being high and bold, 
possessing many good harbors. The interior is generally a succession of high, terraced 
plains, grass-covered, and forming excellent pasture lands for sheep, which are among 
the best products of the state — Uruguayan wool being noted everywhere for its superior 
quality. Small patches of timber lands appear at intervals, with occasional tracts of 
choice farming lands. Agriculture, however, is in an undeveloped condition, and the 
resources of the country are mostly found in the vast herds of horses, cattle and sheep 
which roam everywhere over its wide plains. Civilization has not yet penetrated its 
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entire surface, and many parts of the interior are still unexplored, and occupied only by 
the native Indians. The government of Uruguay is Republican, and its religion Roman 
Catholic. It has 231 miles of completed railroads. 

VENEZUELA was first discovered by Columbus, on the occasion of his landing at 
the mouth of the Orinoco. Its early settlement was made by Spain, in 1520. Its history 
is one of continual revolts and insurrections. In 1819 its independence was established, 
but since that time civil strifes have filled this land with slaughter. No less than 60,000 
people were killed in battle between 1861 and 1871. Venezuela is one of the best- 
watered of all the South American states. The great river Orinoco, and its tributaries 
— confined almost entirely within the borders of this country— drain it in nearly every 
part. Along the coast and streams, great marshes appear, which are wonderfully fertile 
in dry seasons. Receding each way from the Orinoco, the country rises, by a succession 
of vast plains, to the mountain ranges which occupy its northwestern and southeastern 
frontiers. These plains are fertile and adapted to every form of agriculture. They also 
exhibit every variety of climate. 

In the tropical tracts, near the river, the sago, cocoa and other palms grow to im- 
mense size. Here, also, are found vast forests of cinchona, india rubber, rosewood, 
ebony, satinwood and mahogany. Coffee, sugar, indigo, cotton and tobacco are also 
among the valuable products of this region. In the uplands, all the European cereals 
and many colder fruits are produced. The lands approaching the mountains in the 
the southwest are wholly unexplored. 

The exports of Venezuela amount to about $1,000,000 more than its imports. The 
prevailing religion is Roman Catholic, though all forms of worship are tolerated. Its 
manufactures are few in number or variety, and it has only 39 mijes of completed railway. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION of South America is one that leads to a 
common error as regards its climate, which in no case is as warm as would be indicated 
by its equatorial relation. Even in Ecuador and North Brazil, lying immediately on and 
near the equator, the heat natural to their location is delightfully tempered by the cool 
trade winds which blow steadily from the east, carrying moisture from the Atlantic clear 
across this broad country, until it strikes the Andes, powdering their summits with per- 
petual snows and descending their eastern slope in constant rain, forms the sources of the 
mighty Amazon. The ascending terraced plains of Northern South America have each a 
temperature peculiar to itself, all wonderfully even, and each successive elevation increas- 
ing in coolness until they reach the frigid brows of the mountain. South of its central 
line, the approaches to the Antarctic Circle are marked by chilling storms from that ice- 
bound region, and in Terra del Fuego the cold is often excessive, being frequently accom- 
panied by terrific storms of wind and rain. Along the banks of many of the rivers a 
malarious atmosphere is produced by decaying vegetable matter from the forests being 
slowly drained through marshes and lowlands ; but in general, the climate of South 
America is considered of remarkable salubrity. 

The river system of South America will eventually be of great value to its commer- 
cial interests. The Amazon, the largest river in the world, is 4,000 miles long, and is 
navigable over 3,000 miles. Together with its tributaries north and south of the equa- 
tor, it drains over 2,000,000 square miles, and furnishes inland waters capable of naviga- 
tion for nearly 50,000 miles. The Orinoco rises somewhere in the Parima fountains, 
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but its sources have never been fully traced, owing to the savage disposition of the na- 
tives, who have hitherto prevented all exploring of this region. Its length is given as 
i,g6o miles, but it is navigable a distance only of 775 miles. With its feeders it drains 
250,000 square miles. The De La Plata is an estuary for the Paraguay, Parana and 
Uruguay, each of which is navigable hundreds of miles. The San Francisco, Tocantins, 
Colorado, Negro, Magdalena, Paranahyba and Essequibo are all large, navigable streams, 
flowing directly into the ocean. 

The commercial resources of South America have not as yet been fairly developed. 
Unlike the band of pilgrims who landed at Plymouth Rock, on the shores of Massachu- 
setts, and with noble hearts and willing hands sowed the seeds of a commercial and 
agricultural prosperity that has spanned the continent, the early discoverers of Brazil 
and Peru were followed by hosts of profligate and unprincipled adventurers from Spain, 
who came only as invaders, and for the purpose of spoil and pillage sweeping those 
wealthy states with the storms of war. They carried away the accumulated golden 
riches of generations, and established colonies whose attention was directed solely to the 
working of the mines. Internal improvements were neglected. The inland roads are 
to the present day almost impassable, and there are now built and in operation, in the 
entire country, less than 6,000 miles of railway, all but 456 miles of which are in the 
four states of Brazil, Peru, Chili and the Argentine Republic. The forests of South 
America are among the most remarkable of its physical features. Impenetrable woods 
extend hundreds of miles along the river banks. Here are found the choicest ebony, 
rosewood and mahogany, beautiful palms growing to prodigious heights, and all kinds 
of tropical nuts and fruits, valuable gums, barks and substances yet unknown. In the 
low, marshy woodlands is found the celebrated india rubber tree, the juices of which are 
largely exported. The Pampas, of which mention has been made heretofore, are im- 
mense plains south of the Paraguay, covered with thistles, clover and rich grasses. Over 
these roam immense herds of wild horses and cattle, thousands of which are yearly 
slaughtered for their hides. These animals are not native, but were originally imported 
from Europe, and have increased to the most astonishing numbers. The native wild 
animals are confined to the lower species, and instead of the elephant, camel and lion of 
Africa, we find here the yuma, tapir, sloths, peccaries, lama, alpaca and American mon- 
key. Among the birds are the eagle, condor, parrots, toucans, humming-birds of rare 
and beautiful plumage, swans, ostriches, peacocks, ducks and geese. Of reptiles, there 
are found the jararaca, whose bite is always mortal; the most venomous rattlesnakes, 
boa-constrictors of remarkable size, alligators, turtles, etc. The mineral resources of 
South America are greater than in any other part of the world. In addition to its gold 
and silver, all the precious stones, diamonds and valuable gems are found in the Minas 

Geraes of Brazil. On some of the small streams flowing into the San Francisco, the 
largest diamonds have been obtained, and the largest of which there is any record 
weighing 138 J^ carats, was picked up from the sands on the banks of the Abaete. Great, 
however, as are the mineral riches, they are destined to be eclipsed by its wealth of vege- 
tation. Sarsaparilla, cocoa, inandioca and the American potato grow spontaneously. 
Wheat, maize, and all small grains, are easily produced in great quantities. The coffee 
tree is found along every roadway, path and field. Sugar cane, tobacco and cotton are 
already cultivated and exported in large quantities, and when civilization .has covered 
the great interior of this vast region, and fruitful farms supersede the trackless forest 
and untilled plains. South America may well be called the Eden of America, the Garden 
of the World. 
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EUROPE. 



EuTope is a large peninsula projecting in a southwestern direction from the great 
Europe-Asia land mass. It is the smallest of the five continents. It lies between 36° 
and 70 ® 10 min. N. latitude, and 25 ® W. and 60 o E. longitude. Eleven-twelfths of its 
area lies north of 41®, the mean latitude of Chicago and New York City. It is 
washed on three sides by as many large bodies of water. On the north by the Arctic 
ocean, on the south by the Mediterranean sea, and on the west by the Atlantic ocean. 
Each of these bodies have arms reaching inland, variously termed seas, bays and gulfs. 
The line of separation between E. and Asia extends south from the Arctic ocean along the 
Ural mountains and river to the center of the Caspian sea ; thence W. and vS. W. along 
the Caucasus mountains and the northern and western shores of the Black sea, till it 
meets the waters of the Mediterranean at the Bosphorus. This boundary line forms a 
right angle at its change of direction in the Caspian sea. The northern half of E. is a 
great low plain, fringed on the N. W. and E. by mountains, and is called, Low Europe. 
The southern part of the continent is composed of highlands and very lofty mountain 
chains, and is called High Europe. E. is furthest north of any of the habitable parts of 
the globe. Hammerfest (the most northern city on earth, and whose port is never froz- 
en) is on a parallel of latitude (71 °) which, when extended to Asia, or N. America, 
runs throngh the region of perpetual ice and snow. London and Paris both lie to the 
north of Lake Superior, which is our northern limit of cultivation. Yet in England the 
grass remains green throughout the year. 

The area of E. is estimated at 3,800,000 square miles, or about 7-100 of the dry land 
of the globe, (this including the continental islands). The proportion of the peninsula 
projections to the mainland is 1:3, a larger ratio than elsewhere on the globe. Hence 
E. may be styled : a large peninsula composed of peninsulas. One-seventh of its area 
lies north of the limit of cultivation. Its greatest length (measuring from Cape St. Vin- 
cent, on the S. W. of Spain, to the Gulf of Kara on the N. E. of Russia) is 3,450 miles. 
Its greatest width (measuring from Cape North to the southern extremity of Greece) is 
2,420 miles. The highest elevation in E. is Mt. Blanc, in the Alps, whose altitude is 
15,688 feet above sea level. The greatest depressions are found in the vicinity of the 
Caspian and Baltic seas, the former of which lies nearly eighty feet below sea level. The 
dwellers around the Baltic protect themselves from the encroachments of the waves by 
banks of earth called dykes. Now and then the water forces its way through these bar- 
riers, and floods the country, destroying much valuable property, and causing great loss 
of life. Once, at least, in the histoty of the Low-lands, the people themselves tore down 
the dykes and let the water in, to prevent an invasion by the armies of France. 

The inland arms of the sea are invaluable to Europeans. No part of the continent 
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EUROPE. 

is shut away from the ocean. These arms with their numerous affluents make E. a per- 
fect net-work of watercourses. The Atlantic makes two large indentations in the con- 
tinent, the North sea, where it narrows between the Scandinavian peninsula and the 
British isles ; and the Bay of Biscay, a large scoop out of the border of Spain and 
France. The North sea sciids an arm into the interor through a narrow passage called 
Skager Rack which widens into the Baltic sea. Between . England and the mainland is 
a passage called the English channel. Its average width is ^o miles. The channel is 
famous in the naval history of Europe. The Mediterranean has several branches ex- 
tending inland. Two gulfs, Lyon and Genoa, lie between the long peninsular arms of 
Spain and Italy. The Adriatic sea is a long extension of the Mediterranean between 
the Italian and Grecian peninsulas. The greatest indentation made by the Mediterran- 
ean, extends from Greece northward into Russia, and is named at the several widenings 
along its coast. Archipelago, Sea of Marmora, Black sea and Sea of Azov. The Black 
is the largest and most important of these, and is peculiar in that it has no islands. The 
Caspian sea does not properly belong to Europe, as it is but a part of the boundary line. 
It is remarkable by fact of its having no connection with the ocean. The Arctic ocean 
breaks into the mainland at regular intervals. Its main arm extends 400 miles into Rus- 
sia, and is called the White sea. The two most important seas of Europe are the Baltic 
and Black. Each has figured extensively in her political and commercial history. 

Necessarily by reason of these seas E. abounds in peninsulas. There are twelve, the 
most important of which are: The Scandinavian on the northwest, the Spanish, Italian 
and Grecian on the south and the Crimean in the Black sea, All but the Crimea are 
traversed by mountain ranges. Those on the south by branches from the Alps, the 
northern by the Scandinavian system. The principal continental islands are : British 
isles, Iceland, Corsica, Candia, Sardinia and Sicily. Each of these is traversed to some 
extent by mountains. 

E. has numerous rivers that rise in the interior and flow to the sea in various direc- 
tions. A line drawn from the Sea of Kara to the Strait of Gibraltar marks the great 
water-shed of E., dividing the continent into a S. E. and a N. W. slope. The most im- 
portant rivers of the S. E. slope are : The Ural and the Volga (the latter of which is 
the longest river in Europe, its length 2,300 miles) flowing into the Caspian sea. The 
Dnieper and Danube, into the Black sea; the Po, Tiber, Rhone and Ebro, into the Med- 
iterranean. The principal rivers of the N. W. slope are : Guadilquiver and Tagus, 
flowing into the Atlantic ; Garonne and Loire, into Bay of Biscay ; Seine, into British 
Channel ; Weser, Elba, Rhine, into North sea ; and Vistula and Oder, into the Baltic. 
The middle courses of these rivers are well adapted to steam navigation, but their 
mouths are somewhat obstructed. This is especially true in the case of the rivers Don, 
Danube, Rhine and Volga. 

The lakes of Europe can be divided into two groups : The Scandinavian and Al- 
pine. Four-fifths of these are around the Baltic sea. A chain of lakes runs along the 
north side of the Alps through Switzerland and the Tyrol, and along the south side 
through Lombard and Styria. The Scs^ndinavian group extends across Sweden from W. 
to E. beginning at the south termination of the mountains, and includes those lakes on 
the border of Russia east of the Baltic. The largest lake in E. is Ladoga, whose area is 
7,000 square miles. The Alpine lakes are especially celebrated for their beauty. The 

chief mountain system is the Alps, situated in southern, or High Europe. It sends di- 
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vergent arms into the peninsulas and the interior northward, which have different local 
names, but should be grouped under the one general name. The Scandinavian system 
embraces those mountains north and west of Low Europe. Its highest summit is 8,128 
feet above sea level, while the Alps tower up 15,688 feet. 

The climate of E. is temperate. In the western part it is milder than in the east, 
owing to the influence of the sea. In the interior the summers are very hot. The iso- 
thermal, or equal temperate lines bend northward more than 10 ® in passing from America 
to Europe. Three causes are assigned for the unusual climate of E. The warm winds 
of Arabia and Africa, the Gulf stream, and the moist oceanic winds from the west. 
These three neutralize the cold that comes from the neighboring frozen sea. The fall 
of rain is three times greater on the south than on the north side of the Alps, but the 
snow in the north supplies the want of rain. In Northern E. thunder storms occur 
mostly in summer, in southern E. they occur at all times of the year. 

E. has three vegetable zones ; The Northern (all north of 63 ® ) characterized by 
the growth of pine and birch and flowerless plants, an entire absence of fruit and a scar- 
city of cereals ; the Central (between 63 and 45 ° ) where beech, oak, chestnut, vines, 
rye, wheat and corn abound ; and the Southern (all below 45 ° ) characterized by the 
growth of tropical fruits, and perpetual verdure. The most of the fruits and grains of 
E. have been introduced from other lands and perfected by cultivation. 

Europe contains the various minerals, though in unequal proportions. Iron, cop- 
per, lead and coal are most abundant, the best mines of which are found in Sweden and 
Great Britain. What gold and silver is found hardly pays for the trouble of mining. 

The population of E. in 1872 was 301,000,000 or one-fifth the population o^. the* 
globe. This makes the average population to the square mile, 80. The densest popu- 
lation is found in Belgium (447 to sq. m.), and the sparsest in Norway (15 to sq. m.) 
In 1872 there were 67 cities of 100,000 inhabitants each. The prevailing race in E. is 
the Caucasian. There are over twenty-five languages spoken by the branches of this 
race in E. alone. 

There are twenty states in Europe. Of these 4 are empires ; 8, kingdoms ; 5, repub- 
lic^ ; and 3, principalities. The states of first rank are : The Russian, German, and 
A ustro- Hungarian empires ; the kingdom of Great Britian and the French republic. 
The political systems of E. are the result of twenty centuries of strife. Even now the 
political geography of the continent is constantly changing. The nations of E. are very 
jealous of each other. Each year adds to the war expenses of E. in a rapidly increasing 
ratio. In times of peace large iron foundries are kept constantly busy casting engines 
of destruction to supply the demand among these envious states. Thousands of armed 
vessels ply the high seas, in this day of peace annually, consuming millions of treasure 
with no other end in view than to make a show of power. The debt of E. in 1871 was 
$17,136,000,000, over half of which was incurred during the Franco-Russian war. 

Christianity is the prevailing religion of E. The three denominations : Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Greek, prevail respectively in the Italian, Teutonic and Slavic 
races. The Roman Catholic is dominant in the S. and S. W., the Greek in the S. E» 
and E. and the Protestant in the N. and N. W. The number of Mohammedans in E. is 
5,000,000; of Jews, 5,000,000 ; of Buddhists, 10,000; Pagans, 1,000,000. Popular educa- 
tion is more general among the Teutonic races than elsewhere. The Slavic races have 

the least of this great blessing to mankind. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND. 



The most important of the European states is : The United Kingdq^n of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is seated on a group of continental islands off the western coast 
of the mainland, denominated : The British Isles. The two largest of these islands 
are : Great Britain and Ireland. The rest are small and unimportant. Of the two, G. 
B. is the larger and lies next the continent, from which it is separated by the English 
Channel and North sea. Ireland lies to the west of, and is separated from G. B. by St. 
George's Channel and the Irish sea. Originally there were four distinct, sovereign states 
on these two islands : England, Scotland and Wales on Great Britain, and Ireland on 
the island that now bears that name. These were all conquered by England and united 
under the present political title, each division still retaining its ancient name. The gov- 
ernment as it now stands wields a greater influence on the commerce and politics of the 
world than any other one power. 

Its population is about 31,000,00a 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 



England is the southern and most considerable part of Great Britain. Its bounda- 
ries are : Scotland, on the north ; English Channel on the south ; Irish Sea and Wales 
on the west and German ocean on the east. It lies between 6 ® W. and i ° 45 minutes 
E. Long., and 5 ° and 55 ° N. Lat. It is triangular in form with its base toward the 
south. . It is 400 miles long and 300 wide. In area it is a little larger than New York 
state, containing 45,000,000 sq. acres. (England and Wales together have the same area 
as Georgia.) 

The coast-line of Great Britain is every where well supplied with harbors and road- 
steads, so that the commercial advantages of England are very superior. 

The principal rivers of England are the Thames, Severn, Mersey, Ouse, Trent and 
Derwent. In aid of these an extensive system of canal navigation has been established, 
by which the various products are transported from the most remote parts of the inte- 
rior, to the sea. 

There are several beautiful lakes in different parts of the country. They are most 

frequent in the N. W., particularly in Cumberland and Westmoreland counties. The 

largest is Lake Windermere, which is only ten miles long and one wide. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The mountains of England are mostly in the W. and N. W. The highest peaks, 
Scawfell, HelvelljTa and Skiddaw are but 3,000 ft in elevation, or one-half the height of 
Mt. Washington. 

The climate is moist and mild, and generally very healthfuL The moisture keeps 
*the fields in a perpetual green, but is often injurious to the crops. The thermometer 
ranges from B6 ^ in summer to 16 ° and 10 '^ in winter. 

A line drawn to the S. W., from Flamborough Head to Portland Bill, would divide 
England into two distinct, industrial sections. That part to the N. and W. of the line 
abounds in mining and manufacturing centers ; that part to the S, E. is a region of plains 
and slopes, which is noted for its agricultural pursuits. The most important minerals 
are Coal, Tin and Iron, which, since the introduction of steam machinery, have rendered 
England the greatest manufacturing country in the world. There are several cities noted 
for special manufactures : Manchester for cotton goods, Birmingham, hardware ; Leeds 
and Bradford, woolen goods ; Sheffield, cutlery and plated ware. These cities all send 
their products out to the world by way of Liverpool, on the Mersey, one of the most im- 
portant seaports on the globe. 

The chief agricultural product is wheat. Many fruits thrive, as the apple, peach, 
pc^^ff ^gt grape and cheiTy. None of these are native, all having been introduced and 
perfected by careful training at the hands of the justly celebrated 'English gardener.' 
Nearly the whole of cultivable England is under the care of men who pride themselves 
for their agricultural skill, so that the traveler through the country seems to pass through 
ail endless garden, most tastefully and conveniently arranged. Great numbers of the 
finest horses, cattle, sheep and swine are raised on the rich pasture lands. Although 
the grain yield is annually very large, still a great amount is annually imported to supply 
home consumption. 

The population of England (with Wales) is about 20,000,000. London, on the 
Thames, is the capital, and is the largest city in the world, having a population of nearly 
4,000,000 souls. It is also the greatest commercial center on the globe. 

The government of England is a limited monarchy, which, besides controlling the 
British Isles, has more foreign possessions and colonies than any other power. The total 
area over which England has jurisdiction is estimated at 8,000,000 sq. m.; total popula- 
tion, 200,000,000, or about one-sixth of the globe, and one-sixth of its inhabitants. The 
crown is hereditary. The Parliament, composed of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons, corresponds to our Congress. 

The Protestant religion prevails, a branch of which, the Episcopacy, is supported 
by the government and is called the State Church. 

Wales is a mountainous district forming a part of the western boundary of England. 
Its chief characteristics are mountains, valleys, hills and fine pastures. It is rich in 
mines of Copper, Iron and Coal. Mining is the principal occupation. The centers of 
this industry are Merthyr Tydvil and Swansea, which are the chief cities. The latter 
of these cities is a very popular bathing resort. The people generally resemble their 
English neighbors, being stout and of ruddy complexion. 

Wales is a principality, and gives title to the heir apparent of the English throne, 

who is called the Prince of Wales. 
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SCOTLAND. 

west by the Atlantic ocean, on the south by England and the North Channel, and on the 
east by the German ocean, or North sea. 

Its greatest length is 244 miles; greatest width, 147. Its area, including the small 
islands that lie off the coast, is 29,600 square miles, or 18,944,000 English acres. Over 
two-thirds of its area is uncultivated. 

Few countries in Europe display so great an extent of sea-coast as Scotland. This 
occurs not so much from its size, as from the insular situation and the large number of 
deep indentations made in the coast-line by arms of the sea. Along the western -shores 
are many safe and commodious harbors. 

The surface of the country is much diversified by hills, mountains, valleys, and 
lakes. The Grampian Hills, running from north-east to south-west, divide Scotland 
into the Highlands and Lowlands. . The Highlands (all north of Grampian Hills) are a 
succession of plateaus and rugged hills, for the most part barren, abounding in beautiful 
scenery. The highest elevation is Ben Nevis (the highest mountain in Great Britain), 
whose altitude is 4,406 feet. The Highlands are subdivided by a chain of lakes stretch- 
ing from Moray frith to Loch Linnie, into northern and southern Highlands, the former 
being far more rugged and barren than the latter. The Lowlands (all south of Gram- 
pian Hills), although broken here and there by mountains, are mostly fertile valleys and 
plains. 

Scotland has numerous rivers, the chief of which are the Spey, Dee, Clyde, North, 
Tay, Forth, and Tweed. There are also numerous and extensive lakes, or lochs. Loch 
Lomond is the largest of these. 

Of minerals, copper and coal are the most abundant. Limestone, sandstone and 
slate are everywhere found. 

In many of the Highland valleys the soil is quite productive, but the most fertile 
land is in the south. The chief productions are wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes and 
hay. Apples, and other like fruits, are abundant. 

Scotland is chiefly noted for its iron-works, ship-building, fisheries, and cotton 
manufactories. Glasgow, on the Clyde, is its chief commercial city, being the third sea- 
port of the kingdom. It is the largest city in Scotland, and is known chiefly for its 
great manufactories. 

The people of Scotland are, generally, highly educated. They are divided into 
two classes, the Highlanders and Lowlanders. These difier in language, dress and cus- 
toms. The former are a bold race of Celts, mostly shepherds, living in clans, and 
formerly noted for their love of variegated colors in clothing {e. ^., the plaid), and their 
warlike natures. The Lowlanders resemble the English in their language and habits of 
living, being for the most part of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Scotland was united with England in 1603. The English constitution superseded 
that of Scotland. She is, however, represented in the English parliament. The capital 
city is Edinburgh. 

The Scotch are, generally, deeply religious. The prevailing form of church govern- 
ment is Presbyterianism. The history of this church in connection with the history of 
Scoil' nd, is very thrilling and well worth reading. 

The population of Scotland is very nearly 4,000,000. 
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NORWAY. 

NORWAY, the western portion of the Scandinavian peninsula, is a narrow rocky strip of 
territory, suddenly widening at its southern extremity. On the east it is hounded hy Sweden and 
Russia; and on every other side its surface meets a wide expanse of water; the Arctic Ocean in the 
north ; the North Atlantic west and the North Sea in the south. It is situated between 58° and 71° 
north latitude and 5° and 31° east longitude. Its length is 1,150 miles, and while at its widest point 
it has a breadth 250 miles; between the Arctic circle and the 69th parallel it measures only about 
25 miles from the coast to the mountain boundary. Its area is estimated at 122,000 sq.miles and its 
population is nearly 2,000,000. The entire coast line presents a most curious network of indentations; 
the estuaries of nearly all the rivers widen into bays, and innumerable fiords extend inland for 
miles between towering cliffs and rocky highlands. Hundreds of small islands skirt its shores; all 
developing the rugged characteristics of the mainland. The scenery presented here, is one of the 
grandest in the world : huge masses of rock rise from the sea on every side' and extend almost 
perpendicularly thousands of feet: the vast snow fields from the high summits inland, throw off" 
huge glaciers, which descend to the very edge of the waters : precipitous waterfalls shoot down the 
terraced slopes ; and deep "fiords'' penetrate miles through the interior in the center of valleys 
covered with forests and enclosed between solid walls. In the winter months the increased brillia- 
ncy of the moon and the reflection from the auroras produce an efftect of enchanting beauty :* the 
auroras often creating sufiicient light for the prosecution of ordinary occupations. . 

The whole surface of Norway may be regarded as one continuous mountain mass ; the northern 
part being known as the Kiolen, and the southern as the Norska ranges. In the former the general 
elevation attains a height of 4,000; feet occasionally lofty peaks rising 2,000 feet higher, overlook 
vast fields of eternal snow; and in the latter the summits reach an altitude of 8,000 feet above the 
sea level. A short distance north of the 63d parallel the Sogne fiord breaks through the most noble 
elevation of the peninsula. ]^rom the summits of its rocky walls, vast snow fields, 10 miles wide 
stretch away to the north, covering an area of over 6,000 square miles. The Scandinavian mount- 
ains composed principally of primary and transition rock, present the same appearance of gla- 
cial action as the alpine districts of Switzerland. The higher valleys, though beyond the limits of 
agriculture, produce the best timber exported, and furnish during the summer months excellent 
pasturage for sheep and cattle ; above these, no vegetation, save an occasional growth of moss and 
lichen, ever appears. 

The rivers, nishing down the mountain sides and flowing through deep ravines, are of little 
value for navigation, but serve to float down the lumber to the fiords, from whence it is loaded 
on vessels and carried to the markets of the world. Fresh water lakes and cold mountain springs 
dot the country in every direction; of the former, it is estimated that there are between twenty and 
thirty thousand within the confines of the state. 

The climate, owing to the presence of the Gulf Stream, and the great bodies of water by which 
it is in a great measure encompassed, is about 2° warmer than that of Sweden, though its extreme 
length, entering the Arctic circle at nearly 5° and reaching the 58th parallel on the south, naturally 
produces considerable variation. In the southern districts the longest day in summer is 18 houi-i, 
and the warm months begin immediately with the melting of the snows in April amd May; here 
agricultural labor is rewarded by fair crops of wheat, corn, potatoes, and the more hardy fruits and 
vegetables, wherever the broken valleys descend to a level of sufticient fertility; but with the most 
careful labor the products of the field are not sufliicient for home consumption. 

The northern half produces scarcely any results from husbandry; nothing but scant grasses, 
moss, lichens and birch, grow in these cold and sterile regions; a few cattle and sheep find support 
along the fiords and lower valleys but they do not add largely to the commercial values of the state. 

The most important products of this region are found in the extensive fisheries off ihe coast 
and particularly in the neighborhood of the Lofoden Islands: in the months of February, March, 
and April thousands of boats proceed to their waters, from which more than a million dollars wojth 
of cod, herring' and salmon are taken annually. Along the entire coast in fact, fish of the most 
excellent quality are caught in so great an abundance, as to form one of the most profitable sourceK 
of export trade, besides aiding largely in home support. Throughout the interior the air is usually 
clear and comparatively dry, but along the coast rains and fogs are of constant occurrence, and 
violent storms rage incessantly along its shores on the arctic sea. 

The mineral products^comprise silver, iron, and copper and several mines are worked with pay 
ing results along many of the mountain ranges. 

Shipbuilding constitutes one of the largest and most remunerative industries of Norway, thu 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

excellent timber which covers the valleys aifording ample means for prosecutiu<; this art in the 
most BQCCessftil manner. Education Ih becominor generally diffused; in addition to some 4,500 reg- 
ular public schools, a system of itinerant schools is cstalishcd, whereby each farm house is occu- 
pied as .a school- room for a specified time, and scholars gather from long distances in the sparsely 
populated districts; while regularly appointed teachers travel from house to house according to the 
term for which each farm is scheduled. The Lutheran religion predominates, almost to the ex- 
chigion of every other form of worship, though other Christian denominations are allowed a certain 
degree of freedom. The Jewish creed however is not tolerated in Norway. As a rule the peopk' 
cling to ancient customs and venerate the religion, opinions, and superstitions of their ancestors. 

The government though united with Sweden in a Kingdom, is to a certain extent democratic. 

It has a legislative body composed of members elected by the people. The King whose Court 
IP in Sweden, is merely an executive and cannot move the army without the consent of the Senate. 

The history of Norway, like that of every other Scandinavian nation, is involved in doubt during 
iU early period. The Introduction of Christianity, in the 11th century, resulted from its intercourse 
with other more advanced European powers. For more than four centuries the state was united 
with Denmark and the armies of the joint Kingdom were engaged in perpetual wars with Sweden. 

In 1814, the Napoleonic wars which produced such a disastrous commotion all over Europe dis- 
rupted the ties that had so long connected the two nations and the natural union of the peninsulai 
soveroments resulted. Since that time harmony and a quiet administration have advanced the in- 
dnetries, increased the commerce and developed all the best interests of the country. 



SWEDEN is the eastern part of the Scandinavian peninsula extending from the mainland ol 
Rnssia, in a southwest direction into the North Atlantic Ocean. It is in latitude 55°15" to 69% and 
longitude 11 ' to !24° east from Greenwich. On the north it is bounded by Norway and Russia; east 
by Russia, Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea; South by the Baltic Sea and the Cattegat, and 
west by Norway, from which it is separated by the Kiolen Mountains. Its area is about 170,629 
square miles. The northern half of the country slopes south-east, facing the gulf, and from the coast 
westward its surface gradually rises to the snow bound summits of the mountains. The central part 
is broken into rocky ranges, rugged hills, narrow terraced plains and short valleys. The lowest 
level is found in the vicinity of the three great lakes, Wener, Wetter and Malar, and south of these, 
to the coast the surface is more even and the land arable and even fertile in many places. 

Extensive forests cover the ground in almost every part; in the north, birch, fir, low pines and 
lichen predominate ; throughout the center, ash, alder, willow and maple appear, and south, oak, 
l>ecch, elm, chestnut, walnut, apple and pear, grow in great abundance. In former years the timber 
pesources were almost entirely neglected but at the present time the best commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of Sweden are found in its wealth of fine lumber. In the range of mountains north 
of Lake Wener, are the valuable iron and copper mines, which are extensively worked; the iron of 
the Danemora mines, being converted into the finest steel. 

The water system consists of innumerable small rivers and lakes,-none of which are of value 
fornavigation, except for short distances inland, but along their banks, excellent pasturage is 
afforded to the cattle, and sheep, which add largely to the domestic products. Agriculture Is con- 
fined to the regions of the great lakes in the south and only the hardy cereals, vegetables, and fruits 
>fe produced. The climate is generally cold though considerable variation is of course shown 
between its northern and southern regions, owing to the great length of the state ; the northern 
limils extending 2''60" north of the Arctic Circle, and the southern 11° south of the same. 

The air is dry and clear, and conduces to a remarkable degree of health and longevity. 

The transition from Winter to Summer is very sudden ; no balmy Spring and golden "Indian 
Summer" intervenes between the extremes of the two seasons. 

Since the union with Norway a condition of peace has been enjoyed and commerce, art, and 
manufactures, have made rapid progress. Agriculture is perfected to as great a degree as is possi- 
ble in its northern climate. Mining and ship-building are the most important industries. Through- 
<»"t the country there are nearly 500 iron mines and over 200 furnaces, which annually produce about 
•*^fOOO tons of iron. Its merchant marine consists of 4,000 vessels, 500 of which are large steam- 
•*bipB. 2,517 miles of completed railway make up its inland transportation, and 6,094 miles of tele- 
gfaph connect its principal towns. Education is widely spread, nearly all the common people can 
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read and write, and many of them arc well advanced in the higher brancbee. 

Stockholm, the Capital and lar^e>>t city, is one of the most beautiful places in Europe. It Is 
built partly on the mainland and partly on nine islands that lie in the channel through which 
Lake Malar discharges its waters into the Baltic. Ic was originally founded 690 years ago and 
contains now a population of 150,000. 

The early history of Sweden is involved in fable, A few historians pretend to give records of its 
very ancient history but all differ and it seems probable that their accounts are the result of a 
few items of tradition worked out into an interesting chain of events, through the medium of their 
own imagination. It is generally agreed however that the remote inhabitants were the Goths and 
Swedes, who divided the country and between whom frequent wars and feuds occurred. In the 
beginning of the 11th century Christianity was introduced and established by Olaf, and the first 
Christian King was Eric, who commenced his reign in 1155. The next three centuries appear to 
have been occupied by continual wars with Norway and Denmark and repeated changes of the 
home government. In 1518 Christern, King of Denmark, invaded the country and after many bloody 
battles succeeded in destroying the Swedish army and entering Stockholm proclaimed himself 
Emperor. His rule was one of the most brutal of which we have any record. Fearing the power of 
the nobles be caused nearly all of them to be massacred, and large numbers of the common people 
shared a similar fate. In the meantime Gustavus Ericson, who had been transported during the 
war, escaped and arriving home organized a force and by a few brilliant achievements overturned the 
power of Christern and drove him from the country. Applying himself then, to improving commerce 
and learning, Sweden made great advancement in industries and letters during his government. 

At the commencement of the 17th' century the unhappy strife between Catholic and Protestant 
resulted in the Catholic King being deposed, and the elevation of his Uucle Charles IX to the 
sovereign power. His son Gustavus succeeding, inaugurated a vigorous warfare with Poland whose 
King had championed the Catholic cause, and also with Russia on account of the non-payment 
of a former debt. Both nations were defeated and he next assailed the Emperor of Germany for 
having assisted the Poles. Success everywhere attended his arms and the empire was reduced to 
such extremities that all Catholic princes were called to its support. The war now involved nearly 
the whole of Europe, but Gustavus being finally killed at the battle of Lutzen, peace was restored 
and Sweden enjoyed repose for many years. 

Upon the inauguration of Charles X. the military power of the nation again became formidable 
to its enemies, but after many substantial victories, the neighboring powers combined and Charles 
was obliged to accept peace in 1658. 

Charles XI waa a weak prince and during his reign the domestic condition of the country was 
reduced to a deplorable state. Internal disquiet prevailed, the military arm was paralyzed and 
powerful combination of Denmark, Poland and Germany sought to destroy the Kingdom. The ac- 
cession however of Charles XII immediately changed the aspect of afiiairs. Promptly facing his 
enemies, this remarkable leader, defeated the entire fleet of the allies ; compelled the Danes to sue 
for peace ; nearly destroyed the Russian and Saxon armies, and invaded Saxony, spreading con- 
sternation among his foes in every direction. The most astonishing success attended his movements 
by land and sea but eventually his rashness procured him a defeat so irretrievable that he only 
escaped with a few followers and was obliged to seek refuge in the distant land of Turkey, Re- 
verses followed him ever after and he was finally killed in battle. 

For some years the government was comparatively free; the Senate held entire control of the 
army and directed the afi"airs of the nation. In 1771 Gustavus then only nominally King, succeded 
in obtaining the plaudits of the people, and the aflection of the army, and placing himself at 
the head of his soldiers, violently dissolved the Senate and assumed full sovereign power Tw- 
enty one years after, he was assaseinated and the Kingly power fell into the hands of Gustavus IV, 
who assisted the allies in opposing the Conquests of Napoleon. During his reign the country was 
revolutionized and Gustavus placed in confinement by the Duke of Sudermania, who seized the 
government and ruled as Charles XIII. On the death of the latter, Gen'l Beruadotte was elected to 
the rank of Crown Prince, and by his good management, secured to Sweden the annexation of the 
government of Norway, and in 1818 was crowned King. Since then the Bernadotte dynasty, in the 
persons of the sou and grandson of the General has so controlled the affairs of the government 
as to have secured the loyal support, and advanced the best interests of the United Kingdom. 
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SPillN. This large European division, at one time the most important nation in the world, 
occupies with Portugal the extreme south-western peninsula of Europe, and rests upon the shores 
of the two seas of greatest maritime consequence. Its boundaries, north ; are the Atlantic Ocean 
and France, from which it is ' separated by the snowbound summits of the Pyrenees; east; the 
Mediterranean Sea, south; the Mediterranean Sea and straits of Gibraltar; and'westby Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean Its length north and south is 560 miles, and its greatest breadth between the two 
capes Finisterre and Creuse, 650 miles; its area including the Balearic Islands which lie to the 
south-east and the Canaries to the south-west, off the coast of Africa, is 196.031 sq. miles. It Ik 
divided into 49 provinces and contains a population of about 17,500,000. On the Mediterranean it 
has 712 miles of sea coast and on the Atlantic 605 miles. 

The surface of the country presents a greater diversity than any other portion of Europe of an equal 
area: tile great wall of the Pyrenees together with the Cantabrian ranges extend entirely across 
its northern borders, and alternating to the southern confines are four other mountain chains, the 
Castilian, the mountains of Toledo, the Sierra Morena and the Sierra Nevada, all traversing the 
country in nearly an cast and west direction, while in the east the Celtiberian elevations reach from 
the Mediterranean north-west nearly to the Cantabrian range shutting off the valley of the Ebro in 
the form of a triangle. A vast plateau rising to a height of 2,500 feet in central Spain covers about 
one half of its entire surface. The northern coast is bold and rocky, and although deep water is 
immediately found there are too few indentations of considerable extent to form capacious harbors. 

In the north-west ft*om the month of the Minho to Cape Ortegal the coast is broken by several 
bays which constitute safe harbors and excellent ports for foreign commerce; between Portugal and 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the shores are low and generally sandy; north-east from Gibraltar to Cape 
Palos there are few indentations and but three prominent harbors ; Malaga, Almeria and Cartagena 
and north to the French border, alternate high and low coast appears with several good commercial 
ports. 

The river Ebro, known to the Romans as the Iberus, rises in the Cantabrian mountains, takes 
a general south-eastern course, passes the cities of Miranda, Haro, Logrono, Tudela, Zaragosa, 
Moro and Tortosa and discharges its waters into the Mediterranean through a low sandy moath; 
its length it 350 miles^ and by means of artificial channuels through its obstructions of sand, the 
river is made navigable a distance of over 200 miles; a few small streams from the great central 
plateau form its afllueuts from the west, but its larger tributaries descend from the sides of the 
Pyrenees. Its valley in many places is sandy, though generally fertile and well adapted to agri- 
culture. 

The Douro, starting from the plateau in the pro>ince of Old Castile, pursues a westerly course 

and enters Portugal a few miles west of Zamora, receiving on its way several fine tributaries from 
the northern mountains; its length is about iSOO miles. Navigation is impeded along its channel 
by many rapids and shallows, but the scenery through which it passes is grand. 

The Tagus, commencing in a little brook near the Sierra Molina, flows westward through rocky 
passes, sweeps (hrough a canyon whose walls are 200 feet high at Toledo and becomes the largest 
river of the Peninsula; it is 540 miles long and navigable 150 miles. 

The Guadiana, having its source in the western range of the Sierra Morena, becomes lost in 
swamps and lakes after a flow of about 30 miles; its channel continuing underground another 30 
miles appears again at Damlel from whence it flows west and south ; forming part of the boundary 
between Spain and Portugal, and finally empties inio the Atlantic. Its length is 425 miles but 
itH navigation ceases within a few miles of its mouth. 

The Guadalquiver, drains the country south; having its origin in the Sierra de Alcarez, it winds 
along the base of the Morena, and taking a south-westerly direction reaches the Atlantic a few 
miles north of Cadiz : the stream is turbid and sluggish, and although navigable about 80 miles, 
transportation is confined principally to barges. The country through which it passes is devoted 
mainly to pasturage, the malaria arisfng from its swamps and marshes being fatal to human life, 
its length is about 275 miles. 

In the upper maritime regions, the moisture from the Atlantic descends In constant rains 
accompanied by chilling winds from the waters of the north and the mountain snows on the cast, 
confining the products to early maturing cereals, orchard fruits, and forest resources: the winters 
are long and often severe. The central regions of the great plateau, exhibit extreme variations; in 
the Spring and Autumn the air is delightfully pleasant, the breezes are mild and balmy and just 
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enfflcient moiBture asceuds to produce occasional refreshing showerB, but the winters are cold, and 
gtormy winds sweep over its plains, which in th:^ higher elevations extend for miles, a treeless 
wa6te; and in the summer months, the parched sauds and burning winds from Africa' combine to 
pi-oduce an intense heat. The soil of this region is fertile except the highest tracts which are used 
mostly for pasturage, 'cereals are largely produced and on the southern slopes the vine i-t extensively 
cultivated. 

The southern region comprises all that sloping and broken country extending from the south- 
ern limits of the plateau, or from the Mountains of Toledo, to the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
here the climate is even and warm at all seasons of the year, and the rich soil moistened by irriga- 
tion brings forth sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, oranges, iemons, dates and olives, in the most exuber- 
ant abnndance. ^ 

Spain has few lakes, but abounds in mineral springs and in the low lands are many marshes 
and swamps. Internal improvements arc in a very backward condition ; not a mile of rail road 
had been built until 1848 and there are at the present time only 4,112 miles in operation, less than 
half the length of completed lines In the single state of Illinois. Most of these also connect the 
principal cities near the coast. Inland wagon roads are greatly neglected, and transportation 
across the country is largely acomplished with pack mules. Of telegraph lines there are 7.510 
miles in working order, a trifle over one fifth the telegraphic mileage of France. The mineral 
resources of Spain have always been held in high repute ; in the mountain districts silver, coal 
and iron, are found in large quantities and in a few places, gold and precious stones have been discov- 
ered. The coal area is 3,500 acres and 500,000 tons are annually taken from the mines ; of iron 75,000 
tons are mined each year. During the three centuries past, agricultural industries have been 
neglected, though some little advancement is now being made in that direction; the farms are 
small and not properly protected from the stock that roams the country at will'durlng certain 
seasons. The fine Merino sheep, black cattle, and horses of Arab breed celebrated for beauty, and 
endurance arc among the most valuable of the productions. Manufacturing interests though 
long dormant are" now receiving more attention. Education is slowly spreading its influence; 
industry, art and science are being festered, and religious freedom is quietly displacing the bigot- 
ry and intolerance which have dwarfed the national prosperity since the d#ys of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The last century shows an increase of nearly 7,000,000 population, against a decrease of 
over 2,000,000 in the 100 years preceding. Four distinct races make up the population ; the Span- 
iards who constitute the large majority; the Basques, inhabiting the mountainous provinces of 
ihe north; the Morescos, descendants of the Moors who became Christianized and remained in 
the country, and the Gypsies of whom there are a large number scattered over the state, leading a 
nomadic life and having no occupation or \isible means of support. 

The government is a constitutional empire; the executive power resting with the King and the 
legislative with the "Cortes," a body composed of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

The army is composed ol 216,000 men ; and the navy of 202 vessels consisting of 7 iron-clads, 
1 monitor, 1 floating battery and the remainder of war steamers and gun boats of various kinds. 

Probably no country in the world has passed through greatar vicissitudes than have character- 
ized Spain from the commencement of its known history. Throughout its long annals, religion 
and ambition have combined to continually overturn and remodel all its forms of government and 
and society. 

The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any positive knowledge were the Iberians: whence 
they came or at what time they settled on the peninsula, are questions that have never been satis- 
factorily answered, though they are generally believed to have been of Asiatic origin. At some 
subsequent period, the Celts penetrated Gaul and crossing the Pyrenees, after many years of con- 
tentions finally united with the Iberians under the common name of the Celtiberians, and occupied 
the territory along the valley of the Ebro in clans. Still latfr, colonies were established at differ- ' 

ent points along the coast by the Phoenicians, but the first nation to obtain a firm foothold was I 

the Carthaginian. Landing at Cadiz, they soon made themselves masters of the en lire country, with I 

the exception of the Greek provinces and the mountain clans of the north, and founded the present 
city of Cartagena (then called New Carthage) B. C. 288. Attacking the city of Saguntum, they 
captured it only after every one of its defenders had perished, and all its women and children had 
thrown themselves in the flames of their blazing homes. Alarmed at the rapidly growing power 
of Carthage, their ancient enemv, the Romans immediately lauded an army in Spain and after a 
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long and bloody conflict, (known in History ae the second Punic war), the Carthaginian armkM> 
were annUiilated and the domination of Carthage in the peninsula forever at an end. Two hundred 
years were then occupied in subjecting the natives to the Soman yoke. Possessed of an indomitable 
spirit, they retreated to the mountains, from whence it was impossible to dislodge them and mak- 
ing repeated sallies, produced such havoc among their foreign oppressors that in the year 73 B.C. 
they had nearly recovered their independence : fresh troops were however landed, the country was 
divided into provinces, under Roman governors; Spain became the granary for the Boman Empire, 
and tbe natives were finally subjugated and compelled to work the mines, the products of which 
were diverted to Koman coffers. Agricultural industries and internal improvements were fostered 
to such an extent that the prosperity and increasing wealth of Spain soon attracted the covetous 
eyes of other nations. In the meantime Christianity was introduced and the country became agi- 
tated by wars between different religious factions. At the death of Constantine, the Boman Em- 
peror in 887, the prosperity of the peninsula began to decline ; taxes were introduced by his 
successor, so burdensome and extortionate that the industries of the country were paralyzed; re- 
volts followed and for many years the provinces were distracted by -civil war. A storm was also 
gathering in the north. On the last day of the year 406 the Vandals, and other Teutonic tribes pour- 
ed across the Khine, spreading terror and destruction through Gaul. For three years the granite 
wall of the Pyrenees formed an impassable barrier to their farther progress, but finally finding one 
of its passes unguarded they broke through, pillaging the country in every direction. Their rapaci- 
ty knew no bounds ; ruin and desolation followed theii- armies, and the country behind them was 
turned into a desert. The reign of these robbers was of short duration ; in 457, the Goths, (another 
German race), drove them across the border and for many years Spain was a battle ground of the 
Goths and Vandals. In 522 Alaric was declared the first Gothic King, and for nearly two centueies 
the Gothic monarchs ruled in succession, and attempted to renew to some extant the ancient in- 
dustries of the nation. At this period the Saracens, who had been for many years swarming in 
the African seas, made a descent upon Spain with an immense army. Boderic, who was then 
ICing of the Goths, advanced to meet them, and a most sanguinary battle was fought on tbe plains 
of Xeres. For three days the contest raged; the Goths fighting with all their ancienft valor, slaugh- 
tered the Moslem hosts in great numbers, but the latter, uniting religions enthusiasm witii the 
desire of conquest, pressed on, meeting the fierce assaults of theii* adversaries with overwhelming 
force. The Goths were finally defeated; Roderic perished on the battle field and t.ie Moors became 
masters of S^aiu in the year 711- The Goths had been merely a money making people, and while 
agriculture rfhd all industries, had been promoted during their rule, education, art and science, had 
iDAde no advancement. After their \ictory the Moors occupied all of Spain except the Asturian 
Mountains, where the fugitive Christians gathered and soon organized a force which enabled them 
to gradually make inroads upon the Moors in their immediate pro\inces. As their numbers in- 
creased they gradually enlarged their territory, pressing their antagonists southward uniU in 920, 
the entire country north of the Ebro was freed from Mohammedan rule. Continuing their successes 
the Christians gradually advanced southward, and in the year 1(B0, had obtained nearly half the 
peninsula. Dissensions however, had sprung up among their leaders which greatly retarded their 
progress. The Mohammedans, though restriced in their limits, still occupied the best part of the 
country and were far more powerful in numbers, but they also were weakened by contentions and 
jealousies of petty rulers ; among them nearly every city was a Kingdom, and in their battles with 
the Christians the commanders gave each other but half way support. 

In 1212, a great Moorish army from Africa was completely annihilated on the plains of Tolosa^ 
and continual success attended the Christian forces the balance of the century. Excepting the 
tbe destruction of the Mohammedan fleet in 1341, nothing of importance occurred untill 1474, when 
Ferdinand and Isabella ascended the throne. Their reign was the most remarkable in Spanish 
history. They extinguished forever the Mohammedan power in Spain and expelled all the Moors 
except those who embraced the Catholic religion. Thej- fitted out the expedition which uuder 
Cohunbns brought to light the N ew Western World, after everji other prominent European court 
had refused assistance to the enterprise. Rigidly just in their enforcement of the laws, but severely 
exacting in their form of religion, they clouded an otherwise brilliani; reign by their shameful 
persecution of the Jews, and the establishment of that cruel and wicked order "The Spanish 
Inquisition*'. 

During the BOO years of Moorish occupation the industries of the nation had been carefully de- 
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developed ; seventy public libraries were eBtablished and inetitutions of learning were founded 
in all its cities. Their men of letters comprised mathematicians, astronomers, physicians, law- 
yers, philosophers, poets and divines, and the remains of their works of art still exist. 

The discovery of America, though of the greatest importance to the world was undoubtedly a 
public calamity to Spain. The wealth of her own mines was neglected; home industries were 
forsaken, and public improvements were forgotten in the conquests of the western "Eldorado". 

The rich mines of Mexico and Peru were robbed of their treasure, while the precious gems of Br- 
azil ;the forests and luxurious plains of South America, and the wonderful verdure of the Bahamas 
were made to contribute to Spanish greed, "three centuries of misrule have resulted in the loss of 
every one of her American possessions except the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

After Ferdinand and Isabella, misfortune attended the rule of nearly all the succeeding monarchs. 

In 1804, Napoleon attempted to place his brother Joseph on the Spanish throne but was defeated 

and driven out of the country by the assistance of England. The Carlist rebellion occurred in 1834. 

Proiestant worship was first permitted in 1869. The present ruler is the son of Victor Eman- 
uel under the title of Amadeo I. ' 



PORTUGAIi. This Kingdom is situated at the extreme south-west of Europe, and forms 
^portion of the Spanish Peninsula. Its length is 368 miles; its breadth 100 miles, and its area 
34,502 square miles. Its Spanish boundaries on the north and east are entirely political; the 
physical features being identical with the mounntain ranges, and river valleys, that make up the 
surface of that country, and with one or two exceptions may be regarded merely as western ex- 
tensions of the same. Its coast line continuing a distance of 500 miles, is generally low and sandy, 
with few bold headlands and consequently possesses scarcely any good harbors except at the moutli 
of its rivers ; the latter are nearly all more or less obstructed by sand-bars along their estuaries but 
beyond these they are fairly navigable through the confines of the state. Except a few small lakes 
in the mountains, there are no bodies of fresh water in Portugal, but mineral springs are abundant, 
and along the 16w coast regions arc saline marshes and ponds, where immense quantities of excell- 
ent salt is produced by evaporation. 

The great body of water on its western and southern coast, modifies its climate to a great ex- 
tent, producing an even temperature, which at Lisbon averages 61°. Along the summits of the 
mountain ranges snow falls abundantly during apart of the year; but throughout the numerous 
valleys and the lowlands along the coast, spring begins with the new year, and warm rains are 
plentifully bestowed over its surface. The climate and physical features of the country are well 
adapted to the growth of all the cereals : agriculture, however, is not greatly encouraged) though 
considerable attention is paid to the cultivation of the vine, olives and fine fruits and nuts. Nearly 
all our foreign wine known as "Port" comes from Portugal, 

The minerals include iron, coal, lead, copper, marble, slate, antimony and salt; gold also is 
found in the sand along the rivers but not in quantities sufficient to pay for the working. The 
forests contain oak, chestnut, cork, date and aloe. 

Domestic animals are very plentiful and of the best character; sheep being particularly noted 
for the fineness of their wool. The industries of Portugal, are not in as high a condition of de- 
velopement as would be expected from Its geographical position and the fame it has acquired dur- 
ing its past history. It has only 709 miles of railway; scarcely any canals or improvements in its 
water system, and there is an entire absence of good wagon roads. As a consequence internal 
traffic is almost entirely neglected. Lisbon and Oporto, its two prinipal ports, are the centers of 
trade and all the manufacturing interests of the country are established there. 

The Roman Catholic, is the state religion, but other forme are tolerated. There is one Univer 
fiity at Coimbro, an Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, several military and classical schools, and 
2,631 public schools throughout the Kingdom ; but education is not advanced in the same degree as 
in many other European countries. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy, very similar to that of Spain, though its general 
spirit is more democratic. The Portuguese, are a mixed race, made up of the descendents of the 
original natives of the peninsula and the African Moors. In its early history Portugal shared 
argely the viccissitudes of the Spaniards. After the forced withdrawal of the Romans, the Visi- 
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intluDal warfare, tinbteqaent to the defeat of the Mourr, 
iroeperlty foUowtd wtikb placed this ostioa \a BdvBDcu 
of all other European goTOmmenW. Her ahlpa were Id every pott. She dlBcovered and acqutrde 
tbeAzorei, Madeira and Capc-de- Verde lelande, and In ecarchiug foraweetcm passage to India, 
came npon the shores of Brazil. Her nsvii^tore were ibe first to accomplltb the passage around 
Cape Horn and her Boccessful maritime achlevments made her one of Ihe most powerful nations 
of the world. Her decline, however was nearly as rapid as bad been her elevation, and was brought 
about chiefly by the eipnlelon of the Jews, whose wealth and flnaociBl management had, produced 
this condition of commercial prospertty ; and the spread of the "Inqnlsltton" which paralyzed (be 
>;rowliig Indiutrtes of the nation. 



FRANCE. 

FRANCE. This important political diviBion of Europe, may be rej^arded b» beiD<; the com- 
mencement of the south- western peninsula. It lies between 42° 20' and 51° 5 ' north latitude and 
4° 54 ' west and 8° 15" east lonfi^ltude. 

Its boundaries north are the Bullish Channel, straits of Dover and fiel^nm ; north-east and 
east, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy; south the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, and west 
the Atlantic Ocean, or bay of Biscay. Its length north and south, is 620 miles; breadth 550 miles, 
area 205,214 sq. miles, and circumference 3,000 miles. It is divided into 87 departments, which are 
generally named from some intersecting river or mountain. 

On the Mediterranean, France has a sea coast of 395 miles ; on the Atlantic 584 miles, and on tke 
Channel, straits, and North Sea, 572 miles; though quite irregular, it is not liberally supplied with 
good harbors. Le-Havre-de-Grace at the mouth of the Seine is the best in the north. At Cherbourg, 
there is a good port and arsenal; its roadstead has a sea wall protecting it from the swell of the 
ocean, and its harbor was excavated at a cost of $15,000,000. Dunkirk, Calais, Bologne and Dieppe, 
are among the most accessible ports. 

The general surface of the country is high: the southern portion being broken by great mount- 
ain ranges, from which large plains, intersected by hills sometimes isolated and sometimes in 
ranges gradually slope towards the north-west. The Pyrenees, form an efl'ectual barrier on its 
south-western boundary: exhibiting many remarkable summits, among which is Mount Methon, 
ascending to a height of 1,168 ieet; the Corbieres, one of their offshoots, contains a huge wall of 
granite. 

The Cevennes extend in a north-easteriy direction a distance of 375 miles, forming a watershed 
between the great rivers, Rhone, Garonne and Loire, and ending in the dwelling plateau of Langres ; 
The Jnra,-a chain of the Alps, extends in a southerly direction, between the Rhine and Rhone. 
The Sardo-Corsican range, traverses the islands of Corsica and Sardinia; the mountains of Auvergne, 
breakihg off ft'om the Cevennes form the highlands of Central France, and the Alps elevating their 
lofty peaks on its south-eastern frontier, form a natural boundary between France and Switzerland, 
In the Alps and Pyrenees, primary and transition rocks often appear, but the Cevennes are largely 
of Volcanic formation, and are full of extinct volcanoes and lava beds. South of Lake Geneva, 
Mont Blanc, in Savoy, attains an elevation of 11,780 feet, which is the highest point reached by any 
mountain in Europe. Between the Alps and Pyrenees, the elevations average from 600 to 600 feet. 

The four large rivers of France are the Rhone, Garonne, Loire and Seine. The Rhone, starting from 
the Vosges, flows south through the large cities of Lyons, Chalons, Valence, Avignon and Beaucaire, 
gathering in its tributaries from the mountains of Switzerland, and carrying the entire drainage of 
the south-eastern provinces, to the Gulf of Lyons ; it is the only river flowing south, and the great 
valley through which it passes, is the garden of France. The Garonne rising in the Valley of Ai'an 
on the Spanish frontier, takes a general north-western course through the cities of Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, and empties into the Bay of Biscay: its estuary, 40 miles long, and an average of 4 miles 
wide, is called the Gironde; the total length of this river is 350 miles and it is navigable 262 miles: 
The Loire is the longest river; it takes its rise in the Cevennes Mountains on Mont Gerbierdes- 
Jones, flows north-west and west passing through Nevers, Orleans, Tours, Anjers, Nantes; and 
reaches the Atlantic after a £Ourse of 530 miles; it has nearly 40 affluents, which frequently bring 
down the mountain snows in snch quantities as to produce disastrous floods along its banks; the 
river is navigable a distance of 500 miles. The Seine, having its origin on the high Langres plateau, 
takes a north-west course through Troyes, Mery, Corbeil, Paris, Rouen, and empties its waters into 
the Channel, through a wide estuary at Havre-de-Grace; it Is 470 miles long and navigable 350 miles. 
The entire river navigation covers a distance of 5^500 miles, and to this may be added an extensive 
ranal system of 3,000 miles. There are very few bodies of fresh water in France. Le Grand Lieu, 
aouth of Nantes, embraces an area of 17,000 acres, and is the only lake of any note. In the Pyrenees 
and other mountains, are thousands of mineral springs, which throw out waters of great salubrity. 
Extensive natural forests are still found in almost every department; and in the Ardennes and along 
the mountainous frontier of Switzerland, vast tracts of native forests afford a refuge for wolves, 
chamois, wild goats, the boar, roebuck, fox and deer. About one sixth of the soil of France is cover- 
ed with woods, the chief of which are the chestnut, beech, oak, cork tree and flr. 

The climate exhibits considerable variety, formed by the Ocean breezes in the north and west: 
high elevations on the east and in the center, and the hot shores of the Mediterranean on the south ; 
the prevailing winds are from west to east, except in the lower basin of the Rhone where the 
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*'Miistial^^-a cold north- we8t wind often provei* injuriouB to the ooil and briuge dfeeaee to the in* 
habitants, and along the Mediterranean coast which is swept by the parching winds that liave 
passed over the bnrning sands of the Sahara. 

The average mean temperature is 55*. South of the 46th parallel there are about 130 rainy days 
during the year, and north of the same, abont 120. 

The products of France are characterized by great variety and abundance : the cereals, orchard 
fruits, the vine, olives, chestnuts, hops, tobacco, chicory, flax, madder & etc. grow in great quanti- 
ses ; extensive fields of beets are cultivated, for the manufacture of sugar, of which about 300,000,000 
lbs. are annually produced, and the mulberry tree is also grown to a great extent for the support of 
the silk worm. The annual yield of wheat is about 250,000,000 bushels: poUtoes 200,000,000. The 
cultivation of the vine has always been one of the great agricultural industries; in many partf oi 
France, the most delicious wines are produced ; Champagne, Burgundy and Bordelais, are particular- 
ly noted for the delicacy and quantity of their wines. Throughout the country there are about 1^000, 
000,000 of gallons produced annually, and it may be interesting to lovers of imported French wines 
to know that only one twenty-fifth of this product is exported, the balance being all consumed at 
home. 

The industries of France are of great importance. The mann&cture of silk from cocoons, is car- 
ried on to such an extent, that in addition to the enormous amount consmed in home manufactures, 
fully $20,000,000 worth is exported annually. The large silk mannflHctariiig establishments ol Paris, 
Tours and Lyons, are unrivalled by any others in the world, and nearly all the larger cities we 
fiunouB for their ribbons, laces, &> etc. Woolens also of the finest quality are fabricated; tapestries 
and costly fabrics, elegant carpeting, rich shawls, watches, clocks, jewelry, china, glass & etc. are 
exported in great quantities. 

The principal mineral products are ijx>n and coal, but although there are many considerable 
mines thuron^ly worked, large quantities of both are required to be imported to supply the home 
demand: salt, freestone, marble, lithograph stone, granite, alabaster and slate, are quarried largely 
and add over $100,000,000 to the industrial values. 

Education in France approaches two extremes. Science and art have received unlimited atten- 
tion and national colleges and academies are established in fifteen of the larger cities where the 
studies of theology. Jaw, medicine, sciences and literature, are carried to a high degree of perfection, 
and supplemented by preparatory schools of the most thorough and elaborate character: the sal- 
aries being paid partly by the state and partly by fees from the students. In addition to these aiie 
schools for special instruction, such as, des-langues Orientales, des-Beaox-arts, consei vatoire de- 
MuFic, school-des-arts and many othen, attracting students Irom difil'^rent parts of the world. Eighty 
two normal schools are established for the purpose of instructing of teachers in the higher branches. 
The system of public schools extends to the difl'erent communes : each commune of 500 inhabitants 
maintains two schools, one for boys and one for girls: the total number of these schools in 1871 
was 51,881, and while education is thus free, it is not obligatory among the masses, and is not en- 
couraged by the clergy: indeed, so little appreciation of its benefits is felt by the common people, 
that nearly one third of them can neither read or write and may be considered as having no edu- 
cation whatever; this indifiference to the beneficial results of knowledge is being gradually over- 
come by the equalizing eflect of the present republican administration. 

All religions creeds which are conducted in such a manner as not to interfere with the public 
peace, are tolerated, but the Roman Catholic, the Reformed and Lutheran Protestaut, the Jewish 
and the Mohammedan, are the only on^ that receive the sanction and support of the state: of 
these four, the salaries of the clergy and all other expenses are paid by the national government : 
The Roman Catholic possesses the strongest hold on the country ; more than nine tenths of the 
people being of that faith. The Mohammedans are confined to the province of Algeria. The 
expenses incurred by the state in support of these religions in 1878 were; Roman Catholic $10, 
000,000; Protestant $280,000: Jewish $54,000 and Mohammedans $10,000. 

France is excedingly generous in charitable institutions, and infirmaries, hospitals, free nurse- 
ries A etc* are found in every departmeuL These are supported largely by receipts from the theatres 
and places of amusement, neariy all of which are controlled by the state. The government is re- 
publican : the execntive powcrr vested in the president, whose term of office lasts seven years, and 
whose salary is $120,000; the legislative rest« with the *1(ational Assembly^' which is composed 
uf two bodiee ; the Chamber of depatiea and the Senate. The former coneiate of members choaen 
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by the people and the latter of 900 members, 2:25 of whom are elected by the suffrages of the de^ 
partments and the balance chosen by the National ABsembly. 

The army consists of 500,000 men, and the navy of 50,000 marines, 20O war vessels and 31 iron 
clads. , 

Of railway communication, there are now operated 14,078 miles, at an average cost of $113,193 
per mile. The first line of telegraph was constructed in 1844, and at the present (ime 33,895 miles 
of wire radiate from Paris in every direction, flashing intelligence to every part of thes tate. 

The population in 1861 was 37,472,733, and in 1876, 36,905, 788, the decrease being due to the loss 
of the Rhine provinces at the close of the late war with Prussia. The birth rate is lower than that 
ol any other European country. 

The following list shows the population in 1876 of all cities containing over 20,000. 



Paris 1,988,806 

Lyons 322,612 

Mai-seilles 234,690 

Bordeaux 212,111 

Lille 137,150 

Toulouse 120,208 

St.Etienne 117,537 

Nantes 116,093 

Rouen 104,893 

Havre-de-Grace 85,407 

Rhelms 80,098 

Roubaix 74,946 

Brest 66,828 

Nancy ...66,308 

Amiens 61,606 

Toulon 61,882 

Nimes 60,804 

Angers 55,366 

Limoges 55,096 

Rennes 53,597 

Montpellier '. .51,838 

Orleans 49,896 

Versailles 49,652 

Tours 48,325 



Nice 46,687 

Lc Mans 45,709 

Dijon 45,607 

Grenoble 43,054 

Besancon 42,806 

Troyes .41,275 

Bologne 40,075 

St. Qnentin 37,980 

Clemont Ferrand 37,074 

Beziers 36,928 

Cherbourg 36,338 

Dunkirk 35,012 

Avignon 33,189 

Caen. . . /.• 33,072 

Tourcoing 33,013 

Poitiers 31,693 

Botfrges 31,102 

Ltorient 31,000 

St. Dennis 29,500 

Angouleme.^ 28,625 

Cette ' 28,152 

Pau 27,553 

Arras 26,764 

Rochfort 25,454 



Lavale 25,110 

Perpignaa.. 24,379 

CarcasBone 23,517 

Aix 28,407 

Douai 23,348 

Perigneux 23,290 

Vienne 22,960 

Levallois Perret 22,733 

Valenciennes 22,686 

StPiene 22,349 

Bayonne ,22,307 

Elbeuf 21,985 

Montlucon 21,904 

Boulogne 21,556 . 

Roanue 21,4?2 

St.Omar 21,404 

Moulins 21,122 

Neuilly 20,781 

Nevers 20,601 

Chalons- sur-Saone 20,571 

Armentieres 20,565 

Castres 20,520 

Valence ;.... 20.476 

Niort 20,336 



Chalons-snr-Mame .... 20,215 
The eafly history of France opens up 391,B.C. by an invasion ol the Gauls, as those people occu- 
pying the territory west of the Alps were then designated, of the plains in northern Italy, and such 
was their bravery and skill that within a period of one year they had ravaged the entire country and 
burned the city of Rome : their success was of short duration however and they were soon compell - 
ed to return to their own country. The Romans carrying their conquests north and west establish- 
ed Colonies in Gaul, which they held until about the year 476, when the Franks or Freemen of the 
Germanic tribes, who were ruled by four EJngs, instituted so vigorous a warfare that they were 
expelled from the country. Clovls the most ambitious of these Kings made war upon the others 
and the surrounding tribes ; enlarged his territory, and finally establishing his court at Paris A,D. 
494 became the reputed founder of ^odern France. Clovls was the first of his nation who embraced 
the Christi*n faith, and upon him was conferred the title of "Most Christian King'\ which was 
afterwards retained by his Monarchlal successors. His descendants ruled France a period of 250 
years, at which time, Pepin, the guardian of the youthful monarch dethroned his ward and obtain- 
ing a decree from Pope Zachary caused himself to be crowned the first King of the Carlovingian 
dynasty. His son Charlemagne succeeding, was of so ambitious and warlike a disposition that 
carrying his arms against the Saxons and Lombards he extended the empire of France to Germany 
and Italy Including many other smaller nations. His death occurring A.D. 814, the Empire was 
divided among his descendents Into the separate Kingdoms of France, Italy and Geimany. During 
the 10th century Charles the simple was deposed by an assembly of nobles and for many years 
France was ruled by an aristocracy. In 987 Hugh Capet, Count of Paris proclaimed himself King 
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and was crowned at Rheims, but many of the nobles refuslhj; to acknowledge his authority, form cd 
petty Kingdoms and ruled their own provinces, with an absolute despotism, giving rise and growth 
to a "Feudal System'' which extended over the whole of western Europe. Out of this sprang the 
institution of Chivalry, which appears almost the only bright spot in those dark ages. The des- 
cendents of Capet assuming the title of Louis retained the monarchy until the year 1328; when 
Phillippeof the house of Valois, ascended the throne; but Bdward III. of England disputing his 
title, many years of war followed between the two countries, resulting almost In the complete ruin 
of the French government. At mis time Joan of Arc appeared and roused the troopu to so great a 
religious enthusiasm that the English conquerors were driven from the country. The direct male 
succession of the Valois family ended with Charles VIII, and, he was followed by Louis XII of the 
Valois-Orleans house, during whose reign the general condition of France was improved. Frances 
I and II were succeeded by Henry of I^atarre, a Boui^bon, wh^ instituted a system of adminis- 
trative reform which ended however in his assassination in 1610. The control of the government 
now passed into the hands of the Cardinal Richelieu, during the minority of Louis XIII. In 1643 
both died, and after his minority ceased, Louis XIV placed the country in a new era of conquests 
and prosperity; but at the close of his long rule his prodigalities, imposing heavy taxes on the 
people, obliterated the remembrance of his greatness. His son inheriting a throne whose glory was 
departing and whose power was already beginning to crumble, had all his fathers vices but none of 
his qualities of greatness; while the finances of the government were in a deplorable condition 
and the taxes were a burden to the people, his court presented a condition of increasing luxury and 
splendor. Upon his death in 1774, Louis XVI commenced his unfortunate reign; earnestly desiring 
the public good, he attempted to inaugurate a system of reforms, and called around him the ablest 
advisers; but the excesses of his predecessors had so alienated the people and the recent establish- 
ment of the republic of the United States had so stimulated them that revolution came like a 
mighty tempest, crushing everytning in its path and destroying all conditions of law, society and 
Christianity: the young King and Queen were executed and the streets of Paris were red with the 
blood of the nobility. In the meantime all Europe had combined against the republic; a reaction 
followed and the reign of terror ceased. The young general Napoleon was winning glorious victor- 
ies in Italy, the republic was established, and general amnesty declared. The brilliant military 
successes of Napoleon soon enabled him to secure his'election as First Consul and in 1804 he was pro- 
claimed Emperor of France by the suff^'ages ol the same people, who nine yeai u previous had shouted 
"Death to the Empire" with such terrible effect. The policy of Napoleon was warlike and aggress- 
ive and he soon roused the European powers to an alliance, too powerful to withstand, and after being 
defeated at Waterloo, he was banished to the island of St.Helena, where he died in 1821. After his 
banishment, the brother of Louis XVI assumed the monarchy, and he was followed by Charles X. 
In 1830 the Duke of Orleans was placed at the head of the nation by revolution, and after 18 years 
of turmoil, he abdicated and a republic was again established, of which Louis Napoleon was elected 
president. In 1851 he set aside the constitution and declared himself dictator and In the year 
following was crowned Emperor by the unanimous vote of the people. His reign was fruitful 
of financial embarassment and public discontent. In 1870 he engaged in a war with Prussia and 
was taken prisoner at Sedan. At the close of the war in January 1871, France again adopted a 
republican form of government under which the enormous war indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs 
has been paid to Pmssia, and her soil freed from the presence of foreign troops. 
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SWITZERLAND, is a comparatively small iuland country of Europe, wedged iu apparently 
by the great states of Germany, France, Austria, and Italy; and lying between the 46th and 4 8th 
parallels of north latitudes and between 6** and 10° IV)' east longitude: its area beicr: 15,233 square 
miles. It is divided iiito 22 cantons, and has a population of about 3,000,00G. 

Its surface consists of one grand mountain mass, which is divided into two distinct chains ; 
the Jura, commencing in the extreme western point, and extending in a north-east direction 
through the upper cantons, and the Alps, spreading over more than half the territory from the 
southern confines, and forming an interminable network of glorious elevations. Separating these 
great ranges, a high plateau extends east and west about 100 miles, with an average width of from 
20 to 30 miles, and although it is called the plain of Switzerland, its mean elevation is 1,400 feet 
above the sea, while groups of hills appear throughout its entire length. 

The scenery presented by the Alpine ranges, is not surpassed in beauty and grandeur, by any 
other portion of the known world. Their base, in places fringed with lovely forests, the sides 
covered with shrubs and grasses, which farther up lose their verdure, and are separated by the cold 
lichens from the rugged and barren rocks, and far above this region, are the white crests, covered 
with snows which never disappear, sparldingin the sunlight, now forming great avalanches, which, 
breaking from their support by their constantly increasing weight, go thundering down the declivi- 
ties, powdering the valleys below; and again producing huge glaciers, that creep slowly down the 
steep sides increasing as they descend, till they reach the valleys, as great ice mountains encroach- 
ing on the warm cultivated regions below. Deep gorges and narrow canyons break through the 
solid mountain walls, from whose summits great cliffs project, constantly threatening destruction 
to every iorm of lite appearing in the deep abyss below. Towering peaks rise at intervals hundreds 
of feet beyond the general altiude resisting every approach of man, and silently enduring the storms 
of the passing centuries. Along the lower elevations, deep lakes are formed by the melting of the 
snows above, which during the summer months seek these basins in gentle winding streams, Bwift 
cascades and precipitous waterfalls. Their waters, clear, blue and cold, are filled with rare fish, and 
their borders diversified by every variety of landscape, become wonderfully pleasing and attractive. 
The largest of these and the one most extensively known as a place of great resoil to the European 
traveler is Lake Geneva, situated on the south-western frontier: in its length of 50 miles it separates, 
at their western base, the great Alpine and Jura ranges, and in its breadth of 8 miles -it enters the 
territory of France, where its shores, rise stately and solemn, with the high walls of Savoy in the 
distance. From its eastern limit Mont Blanc can be plainly seen, and though 60 miles away its 
huge form is often reflected in the waters. A curious phenomenon connected with this lake, is found 
in the fact, that at certain seasons, its water rises and falls from 3 to 5 feet within a period of 25 min- 
utes, without any apparent or known cause. The Lake of the four Cantons, or Lucerne, situated 
nearly in the center of the country, is also one of the most charming sheets of fresh water in Europe. 
Its length is 26 miles, depth 1,000 feet and its surface 1,428 feet above the sea level. To the ex- 
ceeding beauty of its scenery, is added the historical interest of the country around, which has 
always been the cradle of Swiss liberty and the scene of the noblest exploits of the countries^ 
heroes, noted in the treasured records of the past. 

St. Gothard, the culminating point, from which the Alpine ranges radiate in every direction, 
divides the waters of the two important European rivers, the Rhone and the Rhine; the former 
starting from a great glacier on the west side of the mountain, at a height of 5,500 feet enters Lake 
Geneva after a rapid descent, and the latter beginning with the rushing torrents on the east side, 
flows north-east, gathering in its tributaries from either side and passing through Lake Constance 
forms the boundary between Switzerland and Baden. 

The climate of Switzerland varies usually according to its elevations, though the proximity of 
glaciers and the reflections of heat from adjoining slopes often produce wide diflerences of temper- 
ature in localtiesof the same level. The warm currents rise from the valleys, and become gradually- 
cooled as they ascend to the upper regions. Throughout the lower valleys, the warm, semi-tropical 
temperature produces ftuits and vegetation of great luxuriance : above these on a second level, the 
vine, chestnut and tobacco are cultivated; still higher the forests become more hardy, the oak and 
beech prevailing, while wheat, rye and barley take the place of the warmth loving fruits; another 
ascent approaches the regions of pasturage, where cattle, sheep and goats, are driven in great num- 
bers during the summer months; next, the scanty soil is covered with shrubs and lichens and the 
cold barren rocks with mosses, and lastly at an altitude of 9,500 feet an arctic climate is reached 
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where the snowy covering never disappears. 

For so wonderfully moantainous a country, mineral products are excee^ngly scarce. Although 
iron, copper, and a few other metals are mined in fair quantities, the amount obtained does not 
meet the requirements of home manufactures, and large amounts of different ores are received from 
abroad and afterwards exported in a manufactured state. Coal is found only in very few places, 
and of an inferior quality. Marble, granite and crystaline rocks are largely quarried. Timber pro- 
ductions are among the best natural resources ; the mountain forests abounding in valuable woods, 
which through the industry of the people, becomes a source of great profit to the country. Stock 
raising is the most extensive employment in the rural districts. Two fifths of the entire surface is 
covered by mountain pastures and meadows, which offer abundant inducements to the herdsmen and 
shepherds, and to such an extent has this industry become developed, that there are over a million 
of horned cattle, supported in regions valueless for any other purpose and supplying dairy products 
valued at $8,000,000 annually. Agriculture is fostered to the greatest extent that the unpropitious 
nature of so rugged a country wi 11 permit. Sluices and trenches are made to carry the waters from 
the mountains to any desired point; the soil is continually being enriched by artificial means: ap- 
parently unavailable mountain slopes are formed into terraces, and through the combined influence 
of art and industry, made to yield a fair degree of vegetation. Great judgement is also used in 
selecting the crops best adapted to each variation of soil and climate. 

The Swiss manufactures are noted in all parts of the world for the excellence and perfection of 
their finish. They embrace watches and jewelry, silks, cotton, leather, paper, tobacco, iron and 
steel goods, and many other important wares ; much of the raw material is imported, and leaves the 
country again in a finished condition. 

Internal commerce is facilitated in every possible way: an excellent system of pike roads tra- 
verse the rural districts; steam- boats ply on all the larger lakes and along the navigable streams; 
1460 miles of completed railroads connect its trade centers, and 4020 miles of telegraph flash intelli- 
gence to every important part of the state. 

Geneva its most populous city, is situated at the southern extremity of the lake, and contains 
a population of about 75,000. It is one of the most ancient cities in southern Europe, and in very 
early times became the seat of numerous contentions between the barbaric tribes. The Ehone, 
after leaving the lake flows through the city in a clear and beautiful stream. In the manufacture of 
fine watches, jewelry and musical boxes Geneva leads the world. The Cathedral of St .Pierre, built 
in 1124, the University established in 1368, the college founded by Calvin in 1558, and the observ- 
atory, surpassing all others in Switzerland, are among the most prominent public edifices. 

Berne, is the capital and seat of the Swiss government and is built upon a promontory 1,700 feet 
above the sea. The river Aar surrounds it on three sides and its rapid waters are spanned by two 
immense stone bridges, one of which is nearly 1,000 feet long, having a grand central arch 150 feet 
wide. Among tbe industries of the city are the manufactures of gunpowder, fire arms, leather, 
paper & etc. The population is 40,000. 

Lucerne contains a population of 15,000, and is built at the north-western extremity of the lake 
of the same name. Near its site, a very ancient tower rises from the center ot the river Reuss 
which flows by the city. The arsenal here contains many old unique weapons used in the early 
wars of tbe state. Silk, cotton, flax, hemp and gloves are among its manufactures. 

Neufchatel occupies a picturesque site on the north-west shore of the lake; is a large manufact- 
uring center, and contains a number of charitable institutions and buildings of public interest. 
Its population is 13,750. 

Lausanne is a beautiful city on the southern slope of the Jura Mountains, north of Lake Geneva, 
the charming scenery which surrounds it and the antiquity oi its buildings, make it a point of great 
resort for travelers. A deep valley separates it into two parts. The greatest ornamental building 
here is the Cathedral which was commenced in the 10th century. Its population is 27,000. 

Zurich, an ancient town situated at the northern part of Lake Zurich, possesses a remarkable 
degree of commercial prosperity. It contains many quaint old buildings, and its University and 
School of Industry enjoy a high reputation. Its population is 21,500. 

St.Gall, Friburg, Basle, Soleure and Constance are all prosperous manufacturing and commer- 
cial cities. 

As a rule the Swiss are an exceedingly industrious and enterprising people, and whatever 
resources their mountainous country possesses, they are continually developing to the fullest 
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SWITZERLAND. 

pMilble eil«Dt. No ^^dlDg army ia milaUloed to cat up the reveDnea ot tbe aatloD, but illIM 
male populsOon it well ekllled In the applisDces uf w»r and ever ready to leepond when called 
to defend the ^"eedom of their coantry. No government In Europe has advanced elementary ed- 
nCBIIon to a greater eilent; all children tram B toSycsre of age being compelled to attend tbe prim- 
ary «cboolB. At Ba«le, Berne, Znrkb and ncoeva. are flr»t dana Oalveraltlea. while Dearly all the 
clllea coniflln academlea fnr the higher branches aiirt claba for acientta.; and literary purenlta. 

Tbe Roman Catholic rollglon prevalle In the aonthern or Alpine reglona and the Proteetant In 

The government ot Switzerland a repnhlkan, a new conattlotlon In 1846, placed all legla- 
iBIIve authority under the control of the Federal Acaembly, a body compoeed of two Chambers: viz., 
the State Council and (be Nalloual Caoncll, elected by tbe cantona. Theee bodlea depute the bi- 
ecnlive power to the Federal Council, of which the president la almply a member, poaaeaalng no 
aatbartty outride of the declalon of tbe entire coddcII. Hllllary drill la Unght at all the echoola, 
and every clUzen la reqolred to aerve as a soldier wbe 
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GKBMXSY. 

GEBMANT. The tenn Germany is often understood to imply all those European etatea in- 
habited by Teutonic races and speaking the German language. The new German Empire however 
wliich was established in 1871 is the subject of this article. 

It is bounded on the north by Denmark and the North and Baltic Seas ; south by Switzerland 
and Austria; east by Russia and Austria; and west by France, Belgium and Holland. Its area is 
about 206,000 square miles and the population in 1875 was 42,757,812. It embraces twenty six states : 
among which are four Kingdoms, six Grand Duchies, five Duchiei?, seven Principalities, three free 
towns, and the Imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine ceded by France at the conclusion of the late 
war. The length of its coast line is 1,130 miles ; but except a short distance along the western part, 
in the immediate vicinity of Schleswig-Holstein, a great deficiency of natural harbors exists, and 
most of its ports are at the estuaries of the large rivers. 

The surface of the country may be regarded as being divided in two distinct parts ; the north- 
em, a wide extended plain, sloping lu terraces from the mouatains to the coast; and the southern 
and central, broken by mountain chains. Isolated peaks and ranges of high hills, presenting a 
diversified scenery and structure. Large plateaus stretch from the Alps through Bavaria, and low 
fertile plains appear, running between the mountain elevations. Gneiss and granite are found large- 
ly in the composition of the south, while formations of a later period with occasional evidences of 
glacial action make up the soil of the northern area. Moors and swamps cover large portions of 
this extended tract. The Alpine ranges present the loftiest peaks, many of them being from nine 
to ten thousand f^eet above the sea. 

The frontier of Bavaria and Bohemia is covered by immense forests, filled with wild animals, 
and sparsely settled by the more rude and uncultivated inhabitants. 

In the south-west are well defined groups of hills, among which productive mines of coal and 
minerals are located. The territory of Lorraine is particularly rich in coal and iron below Mayence, 
the mountains facing southward are literally covered with vineyards, producing fruit and wine in 
the greatest abundance. The province of Westphalia contains the most productive coal basin in 
Germany, and the Harz Mountains, clothed with grand forests, present a wild and beautiful scene- 
ry and are rich in various minerals. The large tract bordering on the Baltic presente a scenery 
much the less varied; along the first terrace, or foot hilis, are situated the upper Silesian coal fields; 
the second terrace is of lower elevation and contains many interesting lakes and forests of value- 
able timber; and the great region beyond and bearing away to the sea, is generally level and devoid 
of beauty. In the water system of Germany, nine independent rivers are distinguished. The 
Danube, the second largest river in Europe, having its origin in the great Black Forest of Baden 
flows in a general north-east direction to Ratisbon, thence south-east through Austria and Turkey, 
reaching the Black Sea, after a course of 1730 miles. The Rhine, one of the most noted of Europe- 
an stream*, rises in the cantons of Switzerland, and passes in a north and north-west course a 
distance of 80O miles to the German Ocean. Its route through Rhenish Prussia is marked by scene- 
ry of great beauty, and its banks are covered with the vineyards from which the celebrated Rhine 
wines are produced. Navigation along its waters, is somewhat impeded by cataracts in its upper 
coursers and by petty tolls charged by c«ch province through which it passes. The Memel is an in- 
significant i^tream draining the extreme north-ctast part of the country, rifling iu the highlands of 
Russia and fiowfng c^ast into the Baltic. The Pregel flows a distance of 90 miles from the western 
boundary of Russia and reaches the Baltic through the waters of the Frisches Uafl' a few miles 
below Konigsberg. The Vistula enters German territory near Thorn, traverses the eastern neck 
of the plain and empties into the Gulf of Danzig near the town of the fame name. The Oder, is 
one of the principal ri«'erR; enters Silesia at its south-eastern extremity, pursues a general north- 
west direction across the entire Kingdom, and discharges into the Stettiner Ilaif: its length is SCO 
miles, audits current is very rapid, owing to the affluence of many mountain torrents. The Elbe also 
passes diagonally across the country to the wett of the Oder. It rises in the mountains of Bohemia 
4,500 feet above the sea: its length is 660 miles and it is navigable throughout the greater part of its 
course. The Weser, flows nearly north through western Germany ; has a course of 200 miles and is 
connected with the Elbe by a navigable canal. It empties into the North Sea about 25 miles south of 
the month of the latter river. The Ems rising in Westphalia drains a basin of 5^,000 square miles, 
and has a conn<e of 215 miles before reaching Dollart Bay. 

A large number of lakes appear in all parts of the Empire: those among the mountains being 
encompassed by a beautiful and picturesque fcenerr, and abounding in fish of many excellent kinds. 
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GERMANY. 

The lake of Constaoce on the Swiss frontier contains 186 square miles and is remarkable for its 
beauty and the clearness of its water. The Bavarian Alps abound in small but lovely lakes and 
more than 600 bodies of fresh water appear between the Alpine border on the south and the great 
seas of the north. 

Ttie climate is intermediate between the oceanic of western, and continental of eastern Europe. 
In the south the extreme heat natural to the regions near the Mediterranean is modified by the 
lofty peaks of the Alps which form an effectual barrier to the burning winds from Africa; while in 
the west, the warm moist winds from the Atlantic influence the temperature frequently across the 
entire width of the Empire. In the wine growing regions of Neckar, Main, and Moselle, the cold 
does not reach the freezing point during the coldest month of the year. Germany may be consider- 
ed as ocupying a central position between the humidity of the west and the aridity of the east. 
The warmth of climate and fertility of soil decreases from south to north and trom west to east, in 
very nearly an equal ratio. 

The cultivable area is 192,370 square miles and the uncultivable 16,050. One fourth its surface 
is woodlands; forest culture receiving special attention from the government and people. The 
central and southern portions of the country are the most heavily wooded; the smaller mountains 
all being covered with forests of firs, pines, beeches and oaks; and the terraces of the Rhine pro- 
ducing trees of richer growth. Minerals are among the richest products'of the state, 55,000,000 tons, 
inclnding coal, iron, zinc, lead, copper, silver, gold, tin, cobalt, nickel, arsenic, manganese, salt and^ 
potash, are annually mined ; their value being about $100,000,000. In its six large coal basins, there 
are %0 collieries which yearly excavate 40,000,000 tons. 

The agricultural products comprise nearly all the cereals, and are most extensively cultivated 
on the northern plains; tobacco, hemp, flax, madder and saffron, grow in the central regions, while 
in the south and along the banks of the western rivers the vine becomes a source of great profit. 

Orchard fruits are produced in abundance in nearly all parts of the Empire. Horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine of most excellent breeds are raised in large numbers. Many varieties of fish are 
found in the waters of the coast and inland rivers, and the vast mountain forests shelter the wild 
goat, red deer, chamois, black bear, grey wolf and many other wild animals. 

Although fair returns are received from the cultivation of the soil, Germany is more of an in- 
dustrial than an agricultural country. Its large iron and steel manufactories, linen and woolen 
mills, toy works and wood carvings, glass and china works, manufactories of fine jewelry and 
musical instruments, lithographic establishments and type foundries, all have a world wide rep- 
utation. 

The comparatively limited coast line, and its poverty of good harbors would lead us to consider 
the country as possessing inland rather than maritime advantages. The excellent character of its 
mercantile shipping however, has long been noted. Its commercial marine, though less than 
Great Britain, the United States, or Norway, is greater than France or Italy, either of which nations 
have a much more extensive coast and better natural ports. Its most important nautical trade is 
with France, Great Britain and the United States. The Imperial fleet consists of 70 steamers, 
among which are iron-dads, gun boats and torpedo-boats; and the war ports are at Kiel, Danzig, 
Stralsund and Wilhelmshaven. 

Education receives more attention than in any other country in Europe ; attendance at school 
for a certain period being compulsory in nearly all the German states, and although the system of 
public instruction, is not yet thoioughly established in the eastern provinces, there are very few of 
the inhabitants who cannot read and write. At the present time, there are 60,000 primary schools, 
700 Gymnasia, where the higher branches are taught, 21 Universities, a number of public libraries 
and scientific societies, besides many academies of fine arts, music, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. 

The different religious creeds are represented as follows; viz., Protestants, 26,720,000; Roman 
Catholics, 15,371,227: Jews, 520,575; the balance of the population being composed oi people of no 
particular belief. 

The internal commerce of Germany is facilitated by 18,830 miles of completed railway and its 
cities and provinces are connected by 83,660 miles of telegraphic communication. Nearly two 
thirds of its rail roads and all its lines of telegraph are controlled and operated by the government; 
in fact nearly all the industries of the nation are, to a greater or less extent, under the watchful eye 
of the Imperial Court. 
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GEKMAlsY. 

The fimded pablic debt ie $45,000,000; besidee wbich, there ie a floating debt of $40,000,000, con- 
sisting of circolating tre&snry notee bearing no interest. 

German society ie separated into four distinct orders ; the nobility, clergy, barghere and peasant- 
ry. Of the nobility there are three classeH ; the membere of the reigning house, and family dc- 
scendentB of former Bovereigns ; the Counts and Barons ; and the Knights and hereditary landed 
proprietors. The following teble shows the population of the larger cities together with their sub- 
urbs. 

Berlin 1,002,800 Konigsburg lS2,6a6 Posen 66,505 

Hambnrg SiB,447 Bremen lll,(®» Bmnswic 65,996 

Breslan 2a9,(»0 Stuttgart 105,062 Mulhausen 65,361 

Munich 212,876 Danzig 99,000 Crefeld 62.905 

Dresden 1074!95 Nuremberg 94,878 Halle 60,50S 

Eberfeld I 16" OBI Strtsburg 94,806 Dortmund S7,742 

Barman J *' Chemnitz ffi,334 Augsburg 87,212 

Leipsic 160,686 Altona 84,097 Cassel S6,745 

Cologne 154,564 Stettin 80,972 Mainz 56,421 

Frankfort-on-Main 134,776 Dusseldoif 80,695 Potsdam 54,186 

Hanover 127,576 Aiz-la-Chapelle 79,606 Metz 58,151 

Magdeburg 122,789 Essen 76,450 Erfurt 50,477 

Berlin, the seat of government, is the metropolis of the German Empire, and from a small fish- 
ing village established in the 13th century it has become one of the most important commercial 
centers in Europe. Its site, on a flat sandy plain along the banks of the Spree, whose sluggish 
stream divides it in neary equal parts, possesses no natural beauties or advantages ; art and in- 
dustry bowever, have greatly improved its condition and in many resi>ects it has become a city at 
considerable beauty. It contains three Imperial palaces, a roj'al library, a university of high re- 
pute, several scientific institutions, museums of ancicoit and modem art, a fine zoological garden 
and eighteen theatres. The government is a constitutional monarchy ; the supreme direction of 
state and military afliEdrs beiug vested in the Emperor, who exercises Imperial power in the name 
nf the confederated German states. The legislative branch is conducted by a "Federal Council'*^ 
and the '^Siechstag'*' ; the latter body being composed of 397 members elected by universal suffrage. 
Iso law can be passed however without the sanction of the Emperor, who also has power to decide 
all questions arising with foreign nations, and to declare war or to conclude peace according to his 
own judgement, without the assent of the legislature, the crown is hereditary in the HohenzoUem 
line. 

The early German history is one of great interest. Its first inhabitants known to the world 
were the western branch of the great Aryan famUy. Just when they migrated westward from their 
Asiatic home and scattered over the plains of Europe is unknown ; but they were found by the 
Bomans occupying the shores of the Baltic in the 4th century B.C. They lived in a rude manner, 
the men hunting and fishing and the women performing the labor necessary for the support of the 
home. Tribes were formed in difi'erent parts of the country, under resolute and ambitions leaders ; 
thus beginning an ari6tocrac,v which was to end in a great empire. The first of these tribes who 
came in contact with the Bomans were the Cimbri and Teutones, both fierce and warlike nations 
who had settled in the regions bordering on the Bhine. The Boman legions under Ctesar, crossed 
the river at two difi'erent periods and subdued a portion of their country; but in the year 6 A.D. a 
great army sent by Augustus to subjugate them was entirely destroyed. Constant wars raged 
along the border during the century following this event : Borne did not willingly yield the territory 
it had wrested from the Gauls, but the increasing numbers of the Germans gradually forced the 
abandonment of its trans- Alpine colonies, and the final withdrawal of Boman power from the south- 
western peninsula. In the 4th century, the German possessions extended from the Bal tic to the 
Bleak Sea. At this period the Huns, poured ft-om the Asiatic plains in irresistible numbers, and 
settling in south-eastern Europe, crowded the German tribes westward ; the latter crossing the Bhine 
and soon after the Pyrenees, swept everything before them and flnalh' spread over the entire penin- 
sula. In the meantime Christianity, introduced by the Boman colonies, began to extend its in- 
fluence and in the year 766, except the Saxons, all the nations south of the Baltic had accepted its 
Bway. In 771 Charles the Great (Charlemagne) who had succeeded Pepin to the monarchy of the 
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Fmukd furuud th« plan of placing the whole oi »uutb-w«<»terii £arope under one great Empire. 
Mukiug ruliglou u prctuxt he comuiuuccd uptsiadious againt»t the Sa^LOUs who were bUII heaUbeufi. 
TJpou their defeat, other ^rouuds of quarrel were fouud with the iet»tuf the German i^latee, which 
he Bucccbbively vauquibhed aud wu« crowned Komau Emperor at St.Petert»' on CbriHtmaa day in 
the year 8UU. At his death he waa huccccded by Loui», who divided the Empiit; among his three 
Buuti. The latter soon alter rc\olted aud Lothair the eldest at>t>umed the Imperial dignity. In b41 
he wub defeated by hiu brothero, who had joined their force6 a^/aiust hiui, iu the celebrated battle 
of Foutenu>, aud twoyeuiti later the treaty of Verdun wai» ^i^ued, l)y which Lothair retained the 
authority of Kmpcror; Charleb acceptiug the Kingdom of Frauce, aud Louii^ occupying the throne 
of the Irermau states eajsl of the Khine. Tbe Empire \\ae»btill coubidered a uuit; there being 
uo iutcution ou the part of the three tuleris that either of the Kiitgdomb t^hould be treed from 
the superior authority of the Emperor; but ouiy for a thort period >\ere the two countries evei 
strictly uuited a^^aiu under ouc j^oveiumeut, aud the year 84^ iu which ihib division of authority 
occurred, is rogaided by mo&t histuriauK at* the bej^iuuiug ol a beparate ^.iermau Kingdom. 

The debceudautsj of C'harlemague were iu uo rebpect equal to the latk of controlling the vat* ( 
Empire he had estabUhhed. The royal povver gradually lobt itH hold upon the btatei*, aud the duket*. 
counts aud barous, ruled their pio\iuce6 iu kiuji^iy c-iyic, niakiug \Nar upou each other aud often 
defyiug the authority of the boverei^u. For a period of over litUyearb, the Daues made annual raida 
alou^ the uoitheru coubt, pillagiuj/ the citieb aud debtroviug tl»e rebiuts uf German indutjtry. So- 
ciety !.)ccuuic disrupted; the laws \sere dibrei^arded, auu the riiiiitto property coUbibted eutirely iu 
the bUeUi^Lh ol itb pobsebbor. At the dcuLU of Louis IV. iu ull iieruiuuy wat* divided into t^ix 
Dukedouib, which were iu fact as mauy dibtiuct uatioub. For uDout 400 yt-arj*, tlie hibtory of this 
ij;reat cvjuutry is au accouutof petty jealousies of .smuil priuteb; the ri^e uuil fall of (Uli'ereut duko:* 
aud barou.-^^ the complicatioua of the "Feudal b\bteui"', lud liie btirriuy; e\L-utb of the '"i'nieadet*" 
iu which Oeriuauy acted uu ifuporluuL part. Iul4:iiiau Kaipeiur was rlt-cted trotu the hout*e of 
Austria, awdfroui thib time, the c*-uLraluatiou o( jxo^eruuicut rt;uily ocuiub. Iti the \<*ar 1495, the 
Diet at Woruio piomuigHted a p^au oi '•Perpetual I'ubiic Peace", wuicu wub buhbcriheU to by the 
Ke\crul slutcb, aud the aulhoritv of law vvub ^ub^titiiU'ii h)r the oppn^bbiou, \ioii'Uce auil rapiue, ho 
long deb tiuctivu Lo Ocuiidu Iibenieb, Iu the bci^iuniii^i of the Itith ctMiiury liie uatiou wae^ again 
tiirowu iuto civil couiuioLiou by the iieforuia.i,iou iuitiuLed 'oy Luther, auu the invcLeruLe eumity of 
Chaiicb \ ., 'iieu Emperor, :iL,aiiibt the •■ProtebLiusj; i'rMuce-*"". I he ct)Uilu'i nuaiiy n'buiteu in the 
abuicutiou ol C huiicb in l.V)t). i'he couuiry lioACkc-r was s'Liil ui^iraeli'd by Ltie uuuappv rfligiou» 
st;ife, which liuully ciumluuLcd iu liie j;-eaL •■Thirty Nfuis war" » liiiin^- in iiu- ii-iu'Uwf Ffrdinand iu 
b>4i>. The eilucL ul lae war wus lo aiiaoj>L uopopi.uau; iiie a^i i<-iii"iinai. 'i!>irn.i5-, woa'ov tae com- 
uicrcial inaUbUieb, burdcu Liie people w iLh laAc? a.iu ''>rt'aiv uij mu Kmpiiu luio a iniaioer of pt'Uy 
statfb. The wars witu >iapoi,eou, at the cio>c ol the I'^tu ai.u tn-iiiuuiuii >u :.iu' I'.'tu c-iilurit'e* crip- 
l)lcd the Ciermau Euipiro U> a >l\ii urcatcr i:aLuLiI. In I'^lj tne '•faius i^-auijiufd l<' lurni a umv Con- 
fi'ueratiou, nudcr w Uicii me cuauLiv ;•' uiaiiuu uniii tiic \ • ar iSio w u<-u lIjc w ar v. ;:u Aiiblria dib- 
•^o vcd Lae _,i.Uciai ifu^ue, aiiu the "Norta Ueruiuu L t)uiedoiaLiou"* waa > '-Liiuiisueu from vvhich 
AubUia wab outirely cxLiUcicti. 

At tuo couciusiou v>l tlic >\ar with Fraucu lour V' ar> later the pro\iiiCL> uf .^l-^ace and Lorraine 
Were uuded lo luiermau. t(.rriLur^ aua lue iate iwojuiedcratiou jecuuie iiieijj,cu lULo Lhe utjw German 
Empue. 



AUSTRIA. 

AUSTRIA. The Austro-Hungarian monarchy is situated between 42° and 51" north latitude 
and between 9" 50' and 26° 10' east longitude. It Is a compact and mountainous country, to the 
eoQth-east of Germany and to a great extent forms a dividing wedge between the Turkish and Russ- 
ian Empires. It contains an area of about 230,000 square miles and a population of nearly ^,000, 
000. 

Three great mountain chains traverse the country, throwing out spurs and lateral ranges of so 
extensive a character that about three lourths of the surface is of a mountainous or hilly nature. The 
Alps reach from Switzerland, entirely across the southern boundary ; their highest ranges being in 
the western division, where they rise In peaks at some places nearly 1,300 feet above the sea; as they 
stretch east, their height gradually decreases, till after they cross the Danube ; whence passing 
through Transylvania, their summits again attain wonderful altitudes. 

The Carpathians, extend in a curve from Transylvania nortu-west and unite with the Sudeten range 
in western Galicia; the latter passing through northern Moravia and Bohemia, and connecting with 
other smaller chains. Almost the whole western and south-western portion of this monarchy Is a 
complete network of mountain ranges and chains of high connected hills. The Tyrol which is 
the extreme western province is encircled on every side by lofty elevations. Its surface is raised 
by a continuation of the Swiss Alpine ranges, between which, are lovely valleys extending along 
the river banks. Among its rocks are granite and trap ; marble quarries are found in the south and 
iron and rock salt In the north. The higher mountain summits are covered with immense glaciers 
which often descend Into the valleys; but below an elevation of 5,000 feet, grass grows during the 
summer months, forming fine pasturage for the herds and flocks. At 2,000 feet wheat and hardy 
fruits are cultivated, while from this height vegetation Increases in luxuriance to the river valleys 
where the warm and even temperature produces tobacco, olives, figs and choice fruits. The inhabit- 
ants of this province are pretty evenly divided between Germans and Italians, nearly all of whom 
are Roman Catholics. Education has not become very general, and the number of elementary 
schools Is small. At Innsbruck one of the Austrian Universities fs established. Among its in- 
dustries are the manufacture of glass, paper, carpets, linen, gloves, wooden ware & etc. The reai- 
^^K of Canaries has long been an extensive source of profit to the natives, particularly in the north- 
em districts. 

Transylvania, the most eastern province ; in shape nearly a half circle consists of a high pla- 
teau, the lowest part of which is 530 feet above the sea. It contains very many beautiful aud fertile 
valleys along the difiierent streams, which are nearly all tributaries to the Dnanbe. The climate 
is exceedingly healthy, temperate and uniform. Along the valleys an abundance of cereals and 
orchard fruits are produced; the mountain sides form valuable pastures, and extensive forests 
spi-ead over a large portion of its surface contributing greatly to its resources. Gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead and other minerals are found in almost every part of this province, but the absence of 
^od roads and facilities for transportation, together with the lack of enterprise on the part of the 
people, have prevented the profitable working of the mines, and in fact, retarded all commercial 
industries. Three distinct races comprise the bulk of its inhabitants ; the Magyars, who occupy 
the west and center; the Saxons, the south and north-east, and the Szeklers, the south-east; the 
latter race being descendants of the ancient Huns, once the terror of the whole of Europe. 

The Archduchy of Austria forms the central western province and may be regarded as the nu- 
cleus of the Empire. The western and southern portions are .very mountainous, but north and east 
are broad fertile plains, rich in agricultural resources. Its commercial Industries are the most ex- 
tensive of all the states. The inhabitants, mostly German, are fairly educated and belongs generally 
to the Catholic faith. Vienna the capital of the Empire is situated in the eastern part, on a gently 
eloping plain. The old city is surrounded by a circle of 86 suburbs, which are separated from the 
former by a broad circle laid out in parks, avenues and beautiful walks. Among its buildings of 
interest, is the Cathedral of St.Stephens, 345 feet long and 230 feet greatest width: founded 
in 1350 on the site of a more ancient church, parts of which still remain and completed In 1480. 
'^^e Royal, and the Archdukes palace, the Imperial Arsenal, and the Ambras Museum, are ancient 
buildings of rare Gothic architecture. Among the educational institutions are the Polytechnic 
institute and the University, founded in 1237, and having an average attendance of 2,000 students, 
"^be most Important industries of the city are the manufacture of silks and meerschaum goods. 
^^ Linz In the western part, or Upper Austria, are large factories of carpets, woolen goods, casslm- 
eres & etc. 
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Bobsmla, l^lsg on the uorth-nesIerD rroalier is BUrToaudsd ou all rides by moHntuna, wUdi, 
tlirawlng DUE lateral spurs, breakup tbe surface or Che connCr; into blgb pUleane lad fertile vallqi. 
The Bohmerwaid In the west Is covered by the ftmoue 'Black Forest" whose vast gloomr tracts, 
rarely dietarbed by human hablCatlone, turDlsb homes to the black bear, monntala wolf and other 
wild and BBvage aulmais. Tbe climate Is cold In the greater elevatluDs, but temperate Id the val- 
leys and lower plains. Agriculture largely occnpiee tba attention of tbe InhablWnte. All lis 
cereals, flai, bops, A'uitB of tbe temperate zoues and tlie vine arc largel; cultivated, Bohemian bops 
of whUb 8.000 tons ate annoally produced are noted as tbe best in tbe world. Themlberal wealthiB 
of great abundance and variety, cumprialDg gold, silver, tin, copper, Imn, porcelain clay, BobendAn 
garnet, rubles, sapphires, and other precious sCooee, and of coal, the Bohemian mines prodou 
more than all the other Auetrlan Kingdoms. Among Its valuable mineral springe are several no' 
table places of resorL Its mannfacWreB consist of damask, cambric, lawn, paper, glass A etc. 
910.400 Bpindies are constantly employed In spinning flax. Education Is more generally advanced 
tbaalD any other part of the Empire; primary schools being located in all parw of tbe provlncs, 
audblgberlnsUtntlonBof science and literature esUbllshed In the larger cities and towns, TLe 
great majority of the people are Koman Catholics; lees than one thirtieth belngProtesIauts, aadi- 
bout one out of arty Jews. Prague, tbe capital Is a beanttfnland plclnresque city, with apopulallop 
of 160,000, and ranks as tbe third city of the Empire, Its lofty lowcrB, noble palaces, the ancient 
fortified citadel of tbe old dukes reigning In the bletoric past, Its monasteries, and cathedrals, ia 
public walks, gardens and royal parks, Its nnlverslty founded In 1348, and lia mnseums of zoologr 
and anatomy, make It one of (be most enticing spotB to tbe European traveler. 

Carintbia, Camlol* and Croatia, are small crown-lands In the sonth-weetem porUon of the 
Empire. Ail are mountainous with long deep valleyB Intervening between the ranges- Agrlculloit 
is carried on to a limited eitent, bat the Hue pasture lands aiaug the sides of (be monDtalns snp' 
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Irregnlar coast lino of about 700 miles. Its sborei 

that afibrd excelleot harbors and facilities for foreign commerce. Tbe climate iB warmer than any 

other portion ot tbe Empire and tbe hot winds from tbe African desert often penetrate Its IntetloT. 

All kinds of grain, vegetables, wine and olives are produced, but as only one elgbtb of Its soli it 

nnihle, agricnlture is not so important an industry as cattle and sheep raising and the coast tieter 

The Dalmatians are a bold, hardy race and were formerly tbe main supporters of tbe military 

aval power of Venice, but tbe present iobabltauts are composed mostly of Itallana, who arc 

lily destltnte ot either conrage, tndnstry, or education. 

lallclft. cbeDortb-easleraprovlnce, consists of a larco and widely extended plain, tielngln 
>utb to bigb plateaus which finally culminate iu the Carpathian snmmlts. The climate Is 
lUttbe soil prodactlveeiceptsomefew sandy tracts and marshes. Grain, IVu It, tobacco, hemp 
ij are cultivated with good success, and horses, cattle and sheep extensively reared. Tbe 
tbion districts are full of wolves, bears and vnrloas wild animals. The Inbabilanla are gcn- 
progresslve, and industries of all kinds are continually advaaclug. Lemberg, tbe capital and 
t city, has a popnlfllion of 75,000, one third ol whom are Jews. It contains one unlverBlty, 
. bus an average attendance of 1,000 students. Cracow, tbe ancient capital of Poland, situated 
( banks of the VIstnia, was founded In the year TOO by the Prince of Polatfd. In the tombe 
old Cathedral are the remains of ancient Poll>fb Kings, and many interesting evidences of 
ilty are to be seen In the walks about tbe original city. Its present population Is 1)0,000. 
ungury Is the largest of all the crown-lands composing tbe Empire. The Danube and Theiss 
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rivers flow through its central regione, and from their valleys, vast plains stretch away to the 
moaotainsin the north and east, turnishing an area particularly adapted to agriculture. 240,000,000 
boehels of grain, (more than half of which is wheat) are raised, and 60,000,000 exported annually. 
Tobacco, flax, hemp and culinary vegetables grow in great quantity; choice fruits are produced in 
every part; its vineyards yield the most delicious grapes in so rich an abundance as to supply a 
larger amount of export wine than any other portion of £urope : iis forests are filled with valu' 
able timber, and its mines contain inexhaustible quantities of gold, silver, load, copper, iron, coal, 
and rock salt. Manufacturing industries have not become largely developed, owing to a lack 
of internal communication and the obstacles placed in the way of commerce by the illiberal policy 
of the government. Pesth, its most important city, contains a population of 170,000. It is situat- 
ed on the east bank of the Danube and is connected with the beautifnl town of Buda on the oppo- 
site bank, by a suspension biidge 1,600 feet long. Pesth contains one university, attached to which 
are botanic gardens, museums ane valuable libraries. The trade of the city is chiefly in wines, 
tubacco, silk, hides and honey. 

Moravia, situated in the north-west, is enclosed on all sides by high mountains. «rom which 
lateral spurs traverse its surface, breaking it into rocky ranges, with low intervening valleys, and 
occasional plains. The high mountain regions are cold and unproductive, but the valleys and slop- 
og terraces in the south are fertile and possess a genial climate. About one half its soil is fruitful 
and the balance constitutes good pasturage for large herds of cattle and sheep from which its rev- 
enue is largely obtained, and flocks of geese and fowls that are raised principally for their feathers. 
Minerals and precious stones are found in considerable quantities. Its more important industries 
are the manufacture of linen and thread, both ol which have obtained a high reputation all over 
Europe. Flannel, woolen and leather are also among its articles of manufacture and commerce. 
Brnnn, its capital, has a population ol 75,000, and among its buildings of interest, are the Cathedral 
of St.Peter, St.James Church, a gothic structure with a grand tower 276 feet hfghj-and the August- 
ine Convent. 

Salzburg end Styria are small provinces; the former penetrated by the Noric Alps, whose crests 
are covered by immense snow fields and huge glaciers; the capital, Salzburg one of' the most ro- 
mantic cities in Austria is situated on the Salza river, at a point where the water flows through a 
narrow passage among precipitous* crags, the heights on either bank being crowned with beautiftil 
edifices. The latter idso possesses a rugged Alpine surface and abounds in minerals of every de- 
Kription, Its manufactures being largely conflned to iron, steel and brass products, the excellent 
quality ol which, give them an export value of great importance. 

Slavonia, which forms a part of the Turkish boundary, adds to the resources of the Empire near- 
Ifali kinds of mineral and agiicultural products. 

Silesia, connects stock raising with mineral productions and sustains a fair reputation in the 
nianafactures of* cloths and metals. 

The Danube is the largest >iater course In Austria and flows a distance of 850 miles through 
the confines of the monarchy, being navigable the entire distance. It frequently divides its waters 
into different channels enclosing large and beautiflil islands, and occasionally changes its course, 
leaving cities and towns, formerly built on its banks, several miles inland. The scenery through 
which it passes is varied and often picturesque; flanked by lofty mountains, whose steep and rugg- 
ed sides enclose its channel between rocky walls; lined with vast sombre forests the silence of 
which is unbroken by the hum of civilization, and at times fringed with lovely cities whose beauty 
and antiquity alike enchant the traveler. At "Iron Gate'', where it passes the border, an immense 
eub-aqueous rock 4,200 feet wide formerly impeded its navigation. 

Aside from the navigation aflordea by the Danube and its affluents, the Austrian system of 
lutenial transportation does not oficr the facilities for extending commercial industries, that would 
naturally be expected from so large and populous a country. This may perhaps be accounted for, 
partly by the fact of its inhabitants being composed of several distinct races, each possessing 
strong national traits and prejudices, partly to the apathy and illiberal policy of the general govern- 
ment, and largely to the mountainous nature of its surface, owing to which, the construction of all 
lines of communication is attended with very great difficulty and expense. 192 miles of canal in- 
crease its inland navigation ; 10,946 miles of completed railway exchange the commerce of its 
cities, a small number of constructed highways extend into its agricultural regions, and 28,148 miles 
of telegrapbic communication connect its inland towns. 
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Bohemia, lying on the north-weetern frontier is earrounded on all Bides by mountains^ which, 
throwing out lateral spurs, breakup the surface of the country into high plateaus and fertile valleys. 
The Bohmerwald in the west is covered by the fkmous '*Black Forest"^ whose vast gloomy tracts, 
rarely disturbed by human habitations, furnish homes to the black bear, mountain wolf and other 
wild and savage animals. The climate is cold in the greater elevations, but temperate in the val- 
leys and lower plains. Agrlcultui-e largely occupies the attention of the inhabitants. All the 
cereals, flax, hops, fruits of the temperate zones and the vine arc largely cultivated, Bohemian hops 
of which 3,000 tons are annually produced are noted as the best in the world. The mineral wealth is 
of great abundance and variety, comprising gold, silver, tin, copper, iron, porcelain clay, Bohemian 
garnet, rubies, sapphires, and other precious stones, and of coal, the Bohemian mines produce 
more than all the other Austrian Kingdoms. Among its valuable mineral springs are several no- 
table places of resort. Its manufactures consist of damask, cambric, lawn, paper, glass & etc. 
260,400 spindles are constantly employed in spinning flax. Education is more generally advanced 
than in any other part of the Empire; primary schools being located in all parts of the province, 
and higher institutions of science and literature established in the larger cities and towns. The 
great majority of the people are Roman Catholics ; less than one thirtieth being Protestants, and a- 
bont one out of fifty Jews. Prague, the capital is a beautiful and picturesque city, with a population 
of 160,000, and ranks as the third city of the Empire. Its lofty towers, noble palaces, the ancient 
fortified citadel of the old dukes reigning in the historic past, its monasteries, and cathedrals, its 
public walks, gardens and royal parks, its university founded In 1348, and its museums of zoology 
and anatomy, make it one of the most enticing spots to the European traveler. 

Carinthia, Carniol^ and Croatia, are pmall crown-lands in the south- western portion of the 
Empire. All are mountainous with long deep valleys intervening between the ranges. Agriculture 
is carried on to a limited extent, but the fine pasture lands along the sides of the mountains sni>- 
port large numbers of sheep and cattle. Minerals are found in great quantities, and the working 
of the mines together with the manufacture ot silk, woolens, linens and laces, constitute the prin- 
cipal Industries of the people. In Camiola the wonderful Lake Zirknits presents a curious phe- 
nomenon ; it is five miles long, three wide, and 55 feet deep, and during ten months of each year, 
its waters are well stocked with fine fish, and often rise so as to overflow the surrounding country, 
frequently submerging whole villages, but in August almost every year, the water entirely dis- 
appears through subterranean reservoirs into the Interior of the great mountains surrounding t, 
and in the two months following, the bottom becomes covered with luxuriant grasses, which 
are converted into fine hay, while early matndng crops are often sown and gathered by the natives. 
Croatia is covered with nch forests of wood well suited for commercial purposes, but as yet little 
cfibrt has been made towards rendering them a source of profit to the state. 

Dalmatia, the most southern Kingdom, is a narrow strip bordering on the Adriatic, with an 
irregular coast line of about 700 miles. Its shores are high and rocky and broken by bays and inlets 
that afford excellent harbors and facilities for foreign commerce. The climate is warmer than any 
other portion of the Empire and the hot winds from the African desert often penetrate Its interior. 
All kinds of grain, vegetables, wine and olives are produced, but as only one eighth of its soil is 
arable, agriculture is not so important an industry as cattle and sheep raising and the coast fisher- 
ies. The Dalmatians are a bold, hardy race and were formerly the main supporters of the military 
and naval power of Venice, but the present inhabitants are composed mostly of Italians, who are 
generally destitute of either courage, Industry, or education. 

Galicia, the north-eastern province, consists of a largo and widely extended plain, rising in 
the south to high plateaus which finally culminate in the Carpathian summits. The climate is 
cold but the soil productive except some few sandy tracts and marshes. Grain, fruit, tobacco, hemp 
and flax are cultivated with good success, and horses, cattle and sheep extensively reared. The 
Carpathian districts are full of wolves, bears and various wild animals. The inhabitants are gen- 
erally progressive, and industries of all kinds are continually advancing. Lemberg, the capital and 
largest city, has a population of 75,000, one third ol whom are Jews. It contains one university, 
which has an average attendance of 1,000 students. Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, situated 
on the banks of the Vistula, was founded in the year 700 by the Prince of Pol'arfd. In the tombs 
of its old Cathedral are the remains of ancient Polish Kings, and many interesting evidences of 
antiquity are to be seen in the w^alks about the original city. Its present population is 50,000. 

Hungary is the largest of all the crown-lands composing the Empire. The Danube and Theiss 
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rivers flow through its central regions, and from their valleys, vast plains stretch away to the 
mountains in the north and east, turnishing an area particularly adapted to agriculture. 240,000,000 
bushels of grain, (more than half of which is wheat) are raised, and 60,000,000 exported annually. 
Tobacco, flax, hemp and culinary vegetables grow in great quantity; choice fruits are produced in 
every part; its vineyards yield the most delicious grapes in so rich an abundance as to supply a 
larger amount of export wine than any other portion of Europe: its forests are filled with valu- 
able timber, and its mines contain inexhaustible quantities of gold, silver, load, copper, iron, coal, 
and rock salt. Manufacturing Industries have not become largely developed, owing to a lack 
of internal communication and the obstacles placed in the way of commerce by the illiberal policy 
of the government. Pesth, its most important city, contains a population of 170,000. It is situat- 
ed on the east bank of the Danube and is connected with the beautiful town of Buda on the oppo- 
site bank, by a suspension bridge 1,600 feet long. Pesth contains one university, attached to which 
are botanic gardens, museums ane valuable libraries. The trade of the city is chiefly in wines, 
tobacco, silk, hides and honey. 

Moravia, situated in the north-west, is enclosed on all sides by high mountains, »rom which 
lateral spars traverse its surface, breaking it into rocky ranges, with low intervening valleys, and 
occasional plains. The high mountain regions are cold and unproductive, but the valleys and slop- 
ng terraces in the south are fertile and possess a genial climate. About one half its soil is fruitful 
and the balance constitutes good pasturage for large herds of cattle and sheep from which its rev- 
en ae is largely obtained, and flocks of geese and fowls that are raised principally for their feathers. 
Minerals and precious stones are found in considerable quantities. Its more important industries 
are the manufacture of linen and thread, both oi which have obtained a high reputation all over 
Europe. Flannel, woolen and leather are also among its articles of manufacture and commerce. 
Brnnn, its capital, has a population oi 75,000, and among its buildings of interest, are the Cathedral 
of St.Peter, St.James Church, a gothic structure with a grand tower 276 feet hfgh,and the August- 
ine Convent. 

Salzburg end Styria are small provinces; the former penetrated by the Noric Alps, whose crests 
are covered by immense snow fields and huge glaciers; the capital, Salzburg one of* the most ro- 
mantic cities in Austria is situated on the Salza river, at a point where the water fiows through a 
narrow passage among precipitous crags, the heights on either bank being crowned with beautiful 
edifices. The latter also possesses a rugged Alpine surface and abounds in minerals of every de- 
scription, Its manufactures being largely confined to iron, steel and brass products, the excellent 
quality ot whichj give them an export value of great importance. 

Slavonia, which forms a part of the Turkish boundary, adds to the resources of the Empire near- 
ly all kinds of mineral and agricultural products. 

Silesia, connects stock raising with mineral productions and sustains a fair reputation in the 
manufactures of* cloths and metals. 

The Danube is the largest v^ater course in Austria and flows a distance of 860 miles through 
the conflnes of the monarchy, being navigable the entire distance. It frequently divides its waters 
into different channels enclosing large and beautiful islands, and occasionally changes its course, 
leaving cities and towns, formerly built on its banks, several miles inland. The scenery through 
which it passes is varied and often plcturenque; flanked by lofty mountains, whose steep and rugg- 
ed sides enclose its channel between rocky walls; lined with vast sombre forests the silence of 
which is unbroken by the hum of civilization, and at times fringed with lovely cities whose beauty 
and antiquity alike enchant the traveler. At ''Iron Gate", where it passes the border, an immense 
sub-aqueous rock 4,200 feet wide formerly impeded its navigation. 

Aside from the navigation afiorded by the Danube and its aflluents, the Austrian system of 
internal transportation does not oficr the facilities for extending commercial industries, that would 
naturally be expected- from so large and populous a country. This may perhaps be accounted for, 
partly by the fact of its inhabitants being composed of several distinct races, each possessing 
strong national traits and prejudices, partly to the apathy and illiberal policy of the general govern- 
ment, and largely to the mountainous nature of its surface, owing to which, the construction of all 
lines of communication is attended with very great difficulty and expense. 192 miles of canal in- 
crease its inland navigation; 10,946 miles of completed railway exchange the commerce of its 
cities, a small number of constructed highways extend into its agricultural regions, and 28,148 miles 
of telegraphic communication connect its Inland towns. 
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Bohemia, lying on the north-western frontier is snrroanded on all eides by mountains, which, 
throwing out lateral spurs, break up the surface of the country into high plateaus and fertile valleys. 
The Bohmerwald In the west is covered by the fkmous -'Black Forest'^ whose vast gloomy tracts, 
rarely disturbed by human habitations, furnish homes to the black bear, mountain wolf and other 
wild and savage animals. The climate is cold in the greater elevations, but temperate in the val- 
leys and lower plains. Agriculture largely occupies the attention of the inhabitants. All the 
cereals, flax, hops, fruits of the temperate zones and the vine are largely cultivated, Bohemian hops 
of which 3,000 tons are annually produced are noted as the best in the world. The mineral wealth is 
of great abundance and variety, comprising gold, silver, tin, copper, iron, porcelain clay, Bohemian 
garnet, rubies, sapphires, and other precious stones, and of coal, the Bohemian mines produce 
more than all the other Austrian ELingdoms. Among its valuable mineral springs are several no- 
table places of resort. Its manufactures consist of damask, cambric, lawn, paper, glass & etc. 
260,400 spindles are constantly employed in spinning flax. Education is more generally advanced 
than in any other part of the Empire ; primary schools being located in all parts of the province, 
and higher institutions of science and literature established in the larger cities and towns. The 
great majority of the people are Boman Catholics; less than one thirtieth being Protestants, and a- 
bout one out of fifty Jews. Prague, the capital is a beautiful and picturesque city, with a population 
of 160,000, and ranks as the third city of the Empire. Its lofty towers, noble palaces, the ancient 
fortified citadel of the old dukes reigning in the historic past, its monasteries, and cathedrals, its 
public walks, gardens and royal parks, its university founded In 1348, and its museums of zoology 
and anatomy, make it one of the most enticing spots to the European traveler. 

Carinthia, Carniol^ and Croatia, are pmall crown-lands in the south-western portion of the 
Empire. All are mountainous with long deep valleys intervening between the ranges. Agriculture 
is carried on to a limited extent, but the fine pasture lands along the sides of the mountains sup- 
port large numbers of sheep and cattle. Minerals are found in great quantities, and the working 
of the mines together with the manufacture of silk, woolens, linens and laces, constitute the prin- 
cipal industries of the people. In Carniola the wonderful Lake Zirknits presents a curious phe- 
nomenon ; it is five miles long, three wide, and 55 feet deep, and during ten months of each year, 
its waters are well stocked with fine fish, and often rise so as to overflow the surrounding country, 
frequently submerging whole villages, but in August almost every year, the water entirely dis- 
appears through subterranean reservoirs into the interior of the great mountains surrounding t, 
and in the two months following, the bottom becomes covered with luxuriant grasses, which 
are converted into fine hay, while early maturing crops are often sown and gathered by the natives. 
Croatia is covered withnch forests of wood well suited for commercial purposes, but as yet little 
eflfort has been made towards rendering them a sonice of profit to the state. 

Dalmatia, the most southern Kingdom, is a narrow strip bordering on the Adriatic, with an 
irregular coast line of about 700 miles. Its shores are high and rocky and broken by bays and inlets 
that afibrd excellent harbors and facilities for foreign commerce. The climate is warmer than any 
other portion of the Empire and the hot winds from the African desert often penetrate its interior. 
All kinds of grain, vegetables, wine and olives are produced, but as only one eighth of its soil is 
arable, agriculture is not so important an industry as cattle and sheep raising and the coast fisher- 
ies. The Dalmatians are a bold, hardy race and were formerly the main supporters of the military 
and naval power of Venice, but the present inhabitants are composed mostly of Italians, who are 
generally destitute of either courage, fndustry, or education. 

OaUcia, the north-eastern province, consists of a large and widely extended plain, rising in 
the south to high plateaus which finally culminate in the Carpathian summits. The climate is 
cold but the soil productive except some few sandy tracts and marshes. Grain, fruit, tobacco, hemp 
and flax are cultivated with good success, and horses, cattle and sheep extensively reared. The 
Carpathian districts are fiiU of wolves, bears and various wild animals. The inhabitants are gen- 
erally progressive, and industries of all kinds are continually advancing. Lemberg, the capital and 
largest city, has a population of 75,000, one third of whom are Jews. It contains one university, 
which has an average attendance of 1,000 students. Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, situated 
on the banks of the Vistula, was founded in the year 700 by the Prince of Polaifd. In the tombs 
of its old Cathedral are the remains of ancient Polish Kings, and many interesting evidences of 
antiquity are to be seen in the walks about the original city. Its present population is 50,000. 

Hungary is the largest of all the crown-lands composing the Empire. The Danube and Theiss 
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rivers flow thi-ough its central regions, and from tlieir valleys, vast plains stretch away to the 
moantains in the north and east, furnishing an area particalarly adapted to agriculture. 240,000,000 
bushels of gi-ain, (more than half of which is wheat) are raised, and 60,000,000 exported annually. 
Tobacco, flax, hemp and culinary vegetables grow in great quantity ; choice fruits are produced in 
eveiy part; its vineyards yield the most delicious grapes in so rich an abundance as to supply a 
larger amount of export wine than any other portion of Europe : its forests are filled with valu- 
able timber, and its mines contain inexhaustible quantities of gold, silver, load, copper, iron, coal, 
and rock salt. Manufacturing industries have not become largely developed, owing to a lack 
of internal communication and the obstacles placed in the way of commerce by the illiberal policy 
of the government. Pesth, Its most important city, contains a population of 170,000. It is situat- 
ed on the east bank of the Danube and is connected with the beautiful town of Buda on the oppo- 
site bank, by a suspension bridge 1,600 feet long. Pesth contains one university, attached to which 
are botanic gardens, museums ane valuable libraries. The trade of the city is chiefly in wines, 
tobacco, silk, hides and honey. 

Moravia, situated in the north-west, is enclosed on all sides by high mouiitains, ^rom which 
lateral spurs traverse its surface, breaking it into rocky ranges, with low intervening valleys, and 
occasional plains. The high mountain regions are cold and unproductive, but the valleys and slop- 
ng terraces in the south are fertile and possess a genial climate. About one half its soil is fruitful 
and the balance constitutes good pasturage for large herds of cattle and sheep from which its rev- 
enue is largely obtained, and flocks of geese and fowls that are raised principally for their feathers. 
Minerals and precious stones are found in considerable quantities. . Its more important industries 
are the manufacture of linen and thread, both ol which have obtained a high reputation all over 
Europe. Flannel, woolen and leather are also among its articles of manufacture and commerce. 
Brunn, its capital, has a population ol 75,000, and among its buildings of interest, are the Cathedral 
of St.Feter, St. James Church, a gothic structure with a grand tower 276 feet htgh,-and the August- 
ine Convent. 

Salzburg end Styria are small provinces; the former penetrated by the Noric Alps, whose crests 
are covered by immense snow fleldsand huge glaciers; the capital, Salzburg one of' the most ro- 
mantic cities in Austria is situated on the Salza river, at a point where the water flows through a 
narrow passage among precipitous* crags, tbe heights on either bank being crowned with beautiful 
edifices. The latter also possesses a rugged Alpine surface and abounds in minerals of every de- 
scription, its manufactures being largely confined to iron, steel and brass products, the excellent 
quality of which, give them an export value of great importance. 

Slavonia, which forms a part of the Turkish boundary, adds to the resources of the Empire near- 
ly all kinds of mineral and agricultural products. 

Silesia, connects stock raising with mineral productions and sustains a fair reputation in the 
manufactures of* cloths and metals. 

The Danube is the largest >iater course in Austria and flows a distance of 860 miles through 
the confines of the monarchy, being navigable the entire distance. It frequently divides its waters 
into dlfflerent channels enclosing large and beautiful islands, and occasionally changes its course, 
leaving cities and towns, formerly built on its banks, several miles inland. The scenery through 
which it passes is varied and often picturesque; flanked by lofty mountains, whose steep and rugg- 
ed sides enclose its channel between rocky walls; lined with vast sombre forests the silence of 
which is unbroken by the hum of civilization, and at times fringed with lovely cities whose beauty 
and antiquity alike enchant the traveler. At "Iron Gate", where it passes the border, an immense 
sub-aqueous rock 4,200 feet wide formerly impeded its navigation. 

Aside from the navigation aflorded by the Danube and its afiluents, the Austrian system of 
internal transportation does not ofi'er the facilities for extending commercial industries, that would 
naturally be expected from so large and populous a country. This may perhaps be accounted for, 
partly by the fact of its inhabitants being composed of several distinct races, each possessing 
strong national traits and prejudices, partly to the apathy and illiberal policy of the general govern- 
ment, and largely to the mountainous nature of its surface, owing to which, the construction of all 
lines of communication is attended with very great difficulty and expense. 192 miles of canal in- 
crease its inland navigation ; 10,946 miles of completed railway exchange the commerce of its 
cities, a small number of constructed highways extend into its agricultural regions, and 28,148 miles 
of telegraphic communication connect its Inland towns. 
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Thu large extent of It^ Burbce, lu blgb moaDUln elevations, broad pl&lDS sad low vslleye, pre- 
enot a greatly diTarelded climate, which pToduc«ft a wonderful variety of vegeUble growths. And 
IKim the natural prodacte of the north tern pen te zone to the delicious fruits ofthe tropica, the oldu 
range of Intervening vegetation 1h embraced within the conflnea of the Empire; In fact the wanta 
of any portion of Europe may be anppJIed from eoine one of Ita provlnceB- Mannraclnrea, are In- 
creasiDg in a fair degree, and are fartheet advanced In the BtaUs of Bohemia, Auatria, Monivla, Si- 
lesia and Hungary. The principal iDduetiles are confined to worklDg In metala, woolen clothe, 
linens, glwe wsree, tobacco and ellh. 

Edncadon, though generally euconraged by a »yetem of ^e primary acboola, doea not receive 

coneianCly Inereaaed In number, but all are largely atider control of Ihe cleric and teas aitentloii la 
paid lo the dlSbslun of knowledge than to the eKtabllehment of creed and the exorcises of religlan. 
The Gmplrii contains aeven nnlversltlec, with an aggreRate attendance of about 13,000 students. 

About three fourths of the popolallon are of the Roman Catholic faith, which Is the Ptate relig- 
ion. The balance are divided between Greek Catholics, Protestants and Je»e. 

The government Is composed of a doable monarchy, represented by Hangary and Austria proper; 
each country having Its own iawa and separate legislature, while a body known as the Delegalluna 
form the tie which unites Ihe two Klngdoma. The Emperor Is the chief eiecntlve but bla power 
1b coDBldeiably restricted eloce the union uf Ibe two natloiiB. 
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ITALY. 

ITAI<T. This pecnliarly elongated peninsnla of son them Burope stretches soatfa-east from 
the Alpine ranges, dividing the waters of the Mediterranean and embracing among it^ political 
divisions the island of Sicily, from which the mainland is separated by the narrow strait of Messina. 
On the north, its boundaries are Switzerland and Austria ; east, Austria, the Adriatic and Ionian 
seas; south, the Mediterranean; and west, the Mediterranean and France: its natural frontier 
being restricted and defined by the Alps on the north and the great seas on every other side. Its 
extreme length is 6SS0 miles and in breadth it varies from 300 miles in its northern and widest part 
to about 25 miles at the western indenture of the Gulf of Taranto. 

The Alps throw out extensive ramifications along the upper regions of Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Venice, and from their most southern base in Piedmont, the Appenines arise and extend nearly 
through the center of the peninsula, with numerous spurs, lateral ranges and parallel extensions, 
descending to low groups of hills and wide plateaus and continuing through Sicily in the Peloric and 
Madonian ranges. Their surface, though less rugged and broken than the Alps, increases in wild 
and picturesque scenery as they progress southward, and attains the grandest elevation (1,000 feet) 
in the district of Naples. In many places they are covered with extensive forests, highland meadows 
and rich pasture land. Outside of the mountain regions, great plains of extraordinary fertility ap- 
pear, the most extensive and richest of which, is that of Lombardy, watered by the numerous affluents 
of the Po, which forms for the most part its southern boundary. Agriculture is here more advanced 
than In any other part of Italy : the mountainous districts along its northern confines, affording 
abundant means for irrigating such portions of its soil as are not enriched by its natural water- 
courses. The great plain of Tuscany enclose4 by the mountains and the sea, forms a second region 
of great productiveness, though the low tracts along its coast suffer greatly from malarious influen- 
ces. The Apulian plain forms a third region of great extent and tropical fertility, and lies north 
of the Oulf of Taranto on the eastern coast, while directly opposite, the province of Naples is near- 
ly equally rich and productive. 

The rivers of Italy are nearly all subject to sudden and disastrous floods and are of little use for 
purposes of navigation. The Po, Its largest stream, rises in springs among the Alps, and during 
its course of 450 miles, drains nearly the whole of the northern states and reaches the Adriatic 
through a delta, the principal branches of which are the della Maestra and the di Primaro. Small 
barges can ascend its channel a distance of 00 miles. The Tiber, which is the most famous river in 
the Peninsula, commencing from two springs in the Tuscan fAppenines, flows south-east through 
central Italy a distance of 212 miles, passing through Rome on its way to the Mediterranean ; its 
tributaries being mostly mountain torrents, render its channel turbid and variable. Navigation 
ceases for small boats 100 miles from its mouth and only steamers of light draught can ascend as far 
as the walls of Rome. The Amo, next in importance, rising on Mt.Falterona at a height of 4,444 
feet, flows through the deep valley of Casentino, across the rich plain of Arezzo, passes Florence, 
Empoli and Pisa as it seeks the Mediterranean where it empties after a winding course of 150 miles. 
Its navigation reaches to Florence during the months of high wster. 

The canal system is most extensive in the northern countries, Lombardy unites irrigation and 
tntemal communication by 9 artificial water courses : the largest, on which work was begun in 1179, 
connects Milan with the Ticino, and is navigated by vessels of large size a distance of 28 miles, 
Piedmont is intersected by 253, and Venice by 243 canals of different lengths and varying import- 
ance* 

The mountain lakes are celebrated for their romantic beauty. Como. Maggiore, Castiglione, and 
Naples are particularly noted as famous places of resort. Mineral and thermal springs, many of 
which possess sanitary and curative properties, abound in the mountain districts. 

The general climate is mild, though considerable diversity is occasioned by the high mountain 
elevations, the great bodies of water which encompass Its sides, and its extreme length ; its surface 
extending over ten degrees of latitude. North of the Appenines the thermometer descends to 10 
degrees in winter, snow frequently covers the ground for weeks in succession, and the If^E^ons and 
smaller rivers become partly frozen. In this region rice flourishes, mulberry trees thrive to such an 
extent as to support immense numbers of the silk worm, and a rich pasturage clothes the fields 
with verdure. Along the central range of the Appenines the coldest districts are found, and in the 
upper highlands of Ihis region, the snow frequently blockades the inhabitants for months, while 
the piercing **Tramontana" or cold mountain wind often proves destructive to health and life. For- 
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ITALY. 

ty miles east of this nufrnitfal territory, the olive, fig and orange grow luxuriantly along the Bhoree 
of the Adriatic. Among the hills and high plains around Naples, snow rarely appears even for the 
most limited period. In no part of the country is the contrast so striking as in Calabria in Sicily. 
The shores present a continuous grove of orange, olive, fig and citron trees ; sugar cane flourishes, 
cotton plants mature in a wealth of fleecy blossoms, date trees grow in the gardens, the rocks are 
clothed with the prickly pear or wild fig, aloes and pomegranites often form the enclosure of fields, 
and the perfumes of the rosemary, myrtle and diflerent varieties of the oleander pervade the forests. 
Inland a few miles, the scene changes ; elevated tracts covered with oak and chestnut succeed this 
tropical verdure, and still higher the mountain plateaus are lined with firs and pines. Along the 
entire western coast the deadly sirocco prevails during the hot summer months, and the noxious 
vapors arising from the low plains of Tuscany, the Pontine marshes and the lagoons of Venice 
frequently blight whole districts ; hence large tracts, once rich in vegetation and densely populated 
have now become uninhabited deserts. The Campagna, nearly surrounding Rome is one of the 
most unhealthy districts of Italy and from the city to the coast, only a small itinerant population 
is found. 

The products of Italy are rice, com, silk, hemp, flax and sugar cane. Cereals are cultivated 
only to a very limited extent and chestnuts are often substituted for corn. Agriculture generally is 
in a backward condition ; the vine is cultivated to a considerable extent but the wines produced are 
usually sour and of inferior quality; those of Sicily however being largely exported. The oil and 
olives furnished by Naples, Tuscany and Lucca add to its external commerce; the fruits, cotton and 
sugar of Sicily, and the- silk, dairy products and minerals of Piedmont, Lombardy and Venice con- 
stitute the bulk of Italian resources. Cattle and sheep are reared only in small numbers and in the 
northern countries. Fish are substituted for animal food, and hemp and flax take the place of wool 
in clothing the inhabitants. 

On account of the antiquity of its cities, the phenomena of its natural scenery, its historic as- 
sociations and its religious orders, Italy possesses far greater attractions to the curious traveler 
tha nany other country in Burope. Many of its cities are surpassingly beautiful. 

Genoa, as seen from the sea is a city of wondrous beauty. The small tract along the coast 
which in early times was supposed to have been of sufficient area, has been long outgrown, and 
climbing the hill sides, elegant palaces, beautiful villas, churches, terraced gardens, and decorated 
promenades, spread out into a panorama so strangely attractive as to have become the theme of all 
travelers. 

Along the circuit of its walls, all the important points are defended even at the present time by 
forts and batteries. Of its eight gates the most noted are the Porta Pila, and Porta Roma. 

Owing to the long confinement within its original limits along the shore valley, the city presents 
an appearance of picturesque confusion. Many of the streets intersectng it are too narrow to ad- 
mit vehicles, while the buildings on either side tower to so great a height, that seen from a distance 
they appear to form one solid mass of masonry. Mules are largely used to transport freight along 
these narrow avenues, and chairs and porters take the place of carriages. Late improvements in new 
thoroughfares and extensions through the suburbs, have given the city a more modern style. The 
great promenade of Acquasola, connected with the gardens of the Villetta-di-Negri, is a public 
walk, ornamented in Italian style, with statues, water fountains, and groves of orange and pome- 
granite trees. 

There are, in Genoa, over 80 churches ; the principal of which, is the Cathedral of St. Laurence, 
constructed in gothic Moorish architecture, and finished with elaborate decoration : the chapel of 
St. John, in this Cathedral is a most wonderful structure, embracing a perfect network of columns, 
arabesques, foliage and statues, and is open to women only one day in each year. Of more ancient 
date is the Cathedral of St. Ambrose and St.Peter, and the largest and Wealthiest is the Annuni^iata, 
built at diff'erent periods by various holy orders. 

The palaces of Genoa are famous for their elegant and antique build, rare collections and fur- 
niture, inscriptions and old works of art. 

Turin, at one time the capital, is so ancient a c(<<^y, that by whom or when it was begun can 
only be conjectured. It is first mentioned in history^ on the occasion of the descent of Hannibal, 
the dashing leader of the Carthaginian army, into It»>y during the second Punic war 218 B.C. It is 
situated near the confiuence of the Po and Dora Ri;>«ria rivers. Nearly 100 years ago its ancient 
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ramparts and fortifications wero leveled and converted into elegant promenades. Handsome squares 
with lovely gardens and equestrian statues of ancient monarcbs ; royal and private palaces, and 
ancient cathedrals of gothic architecture adorn its streets. Leading out of one of the squares on 
the eastern side, a five arched bridge begun by Napoleon and finished by the King of Sardinia, cross- 
es the Po. Among the public buildings are the university, the Egyptian Museum, and several the- 
atres ; besides the Waldensian temple and Catholic institutions for religion and charity. Its pres- 
ent population is 204,800. 

Milan, the capital and trade center of Lombardy, is nearly circular In form and partially sur- 
rounded by high walls which formerly served as a protection against the assaults of other nations. 
Ten gates form the entrances to the city which was originally founded at a very remote period, 
though owing to the wars by which it has been ravaged, few of its more ancient parts are now 
visible. It is at the present time one of the most oppulent cities, and represents the best manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of Italy. Its gothic Cathedral, the Duomo, adorned with 106 pin- 
nacles, 4,500 statues, besides a great number of elegant carvings, is one of the most magnificent 
architectural structures In the world. The church of 8t. Ambrose built in the 4th century, contains 
inscriptions and sarcophagi, full of inspiring interest. The *'Palace of Arts and Sciences,^^ con- 
tains choice galleries of paintings, a large public library, collections of casts for modeling, rare 
manuscripts of ancient writers and a fine botanical garden. Among the educational institutions, 
are the Museum of Natural History, schools of surgery and medicine, the Conservatory of Music, 
and the Military Geographical Institute; besides the higher academies and primary schools. The 
streets of the city are broad and well paved : numerous gardens and public promenades beautify its 
suburbs, and several theatres entertain its inhabitants. The present population is about 2d5,000. 

Venice, one of the most famous and certainly the most singular of all ancient or modem cities. Is 
built upon a cluster of small sandy Islets in a lagoon on the north-western shores of the Adriatic, 
opposite the Gulf of Venice. Six narrow passages through the long sandy ridge which banks off the 
lagoon connect the city with the sea. About 80 of the small islets underlie the walls of the city, but 
as their soft muddy soil is insufficient to support Dulldings of great size, artificial foundations of piles 
and fetone are constructed throughout the greater part of the metropolis. Instead of solid walks and 
paved thorough-fares, the streets are formed by canals and natural watercourses, along which, gondol- 
as ply, carrying passengers and freight from point to point. 146 ol these water avenues besides the 
"Canalazzo," which becomes a greal broad way throughout its tortuous course, intersect the principal 
parts of the city, whose palatial walls appear to rise like a vision of enchantment from the rippling 
waters of the great sea. 306 public bridges, and numerous narrow walks along the edges of the 
canals afford also, access by land to nearly all the stores and public places. The population of the 
city is 130,000. Its buildings and structures of interest, are the famous church of St.Mark, built in 
813 afterwards destroyed by fire, and rebuilt in 1071, decorated with carvings, beautiful statues, 
great domes and richly colored marbles: the Ducal Palace, rebuilt in gothic architecture: the 
Academy of Fine Arts, located in the ancient convent of La Carita: several richly ornamented thea- 
tres, and numbers of private palaces of the merchant princes, and Venetian nobles. The famous 
"Bridge of Sighs," across the Rio Palazzo, communicating between the prisons and the Doge's pal- 
ace is a covered gallery, over which prisoners pass when led to execution. The great bridge of the 
Rialto crosses the Grand Canal with one arch, spanning 91 feet, and is 72 feet wide: being traversed 
by three streets and two rows of shops. 

Among its relics of antiquarian interest, Venice claims the sacred remains of St.Mark, whose 
body it is asserted was conveyed there from Alexandria in 829. 

The inhabitants of this city of the sea, find employment in the lighter manufactures and ship- 
building. Education is but moderately advanced ; but the people are social in their habits and 
and fond of amusements, and until the small hours of the morning, the song of the "Merry Gondo- 
lier" is wafted over the waters as he moves his load of pleasure seekers from street to street, while 
thousands of lights reflected from the gentle waves, present an illuminated scene of enchanting 
beauty. 

Florence is a city of great beauty and is possessed of rare historical interest. Situated in the 
the valley of the Arno, which divides the town in two parts ; enclosed by a wall, pierced with 8 
gates, opening to the principal avenues ; its suburbs beyond, lovely and fertile, encirclea by pictur- 
esque groups of green hills, with the lofty Appeniues in the back ground, no spot in Italy appears 
more inviting. Its historical monuments and rare collections of art, are equally attractive. The 
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grand and impoBing cathedral **I1 Dnomo/^ its three edificee coated with black and white marble: 
the church of Santa Croce containing monnmenta to Galileo, Dante, Machiavelli, Angelo etc. : 
the Medicean Chapel gorgeona with costly stones, and enclosing the tomb of the Medici family ; 
the Palazzo Vecchia, the seac of the republican government till 1530, its lofty tower containing the 
great bell which formerly summoned the citizens to defense, and many other equally inspiring 
fkt*nctnre8 awaken a strange and fascinating interest. The population of the city is 167,098. Its 
industrial occupations are straw plaiting, the manufacture of jewelry, silk etc. Education is far- 
ther advanced, and morality and courtesy exist among its people to a greater extent than in any 
other part of Italy. 

Naples, ouiltupon the shores of the bay of the same name, is divided into the old and new town. 
The public buildings in the former are grand and massive but owing to their extreme antiquity are not 
favored with the same pleasing and symmetrical architecture as many Italian edifices of later date. 
The old streets, paved with lava from Mount Vesuvius, are very narrow and appear like tor t no us 
alleys, overhung by the tops of tbe houses which rise to an extreme height on either side. The new 
town is of more modem build, and is intersected by wide and «pacious avenues. An elegant drive- 
way curves along the bay, bordered on the one side by the beautiful pleasure grounds of the Villa 
Keale and on the other ornamented with noble palaces, costly residences and blooming gardens. The 
public squares and parks are decorated with fountains, obelisks, and groups of statuary. Many old 
fortified castles still stand; once towers of strength for their ancient builders; now relics of de- 
parted glory, interesting only to the traveler. Over 900 churches are erected in the city ; many of 
them rich in architecture and Christian antiquities. The Cathedral of St.Gennaro contains the 
famous phials in which the blood of that saint was alleged to have become liquefied on two annual 
festivals, and encloses the tombs of Charles of Anjou and Pope Innocent lY. Several educational 
and philanthropic institutions instruct and benefit the inhabitants and five theatres and operas 
minister to their amusements. 

The greatest attractions of Naples however are found in its environs. The splendor of it^s 
modem suburban establishments: the ruins of temples sacred to ancient worshippers; the cramb- 
ling remains of villas occupied by the wealthy traders of a thousand years ago ; the palaces of the 
old nobles, and the tombs where they now rest; the disinterred cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
whose silent streets, standing columns, and broken walls, eloquently speak of the glory, the wealth 
and the busy throng of the dead past, and above all the fiery mountain Vesuvius, with its fearful 
chasm, three quarters of a mile wide and 2,000 feet deep, periodically dividing the clouds with its 
bursts of flame, and threatening farther destruction to the works of man, by the streams of lava 
which pour down its sides, and the tremendous rocks that arc hurled from its depths. In commer- 
cial importance Naples ranks among the first cities of Italy. It possesses an extensive shipping 
Interest and is one of the principal stations on the Mediterranean. Its population is 450,000. 

Home is situated about sixteen miles east of the Mediterranean, on the banks of the Tiber, and 
covers the western slopes of the Seven HlUs. The river divides it in two parts, one of which is usu- 
ally called the Leonine City or Trastevese. The western part of the city is built on low marshy 
ground, and between it and the coast, the great Campagna stretches out, an almost desolate and 
uninhabited plain, swept by unceasing malaria. The site of the Campus Martius, famous in his- 
tory, forms the lower and most populous part, and that in which most of the trade is conducted. 
The walls of the city extend in a circuit of 12 miles, and 12 gates, open to the surrounding country. 
The upper town occupies the slopes of the Quirinal and Pincian hills and is the most beautiful 
section of Rome. Churches, convents, villas, and palaces of the Nobles constitute the class of 
buildings found In this vicinity; while courts and gardens where fountains continually play, appear 
on every side. The Pontifical palace and park covers the summit of the Quirinal'. The Pincian is 
laid out in fine walks, which serve as promenades, and between the two stands the noble Barberini 
palace. On the Esqueline hill adjoining, the massive structure of St.Maria Maggiore stands al- 
most alone among the gardens and fields which beautify the suburb. The Capitoline, possesses 
three grand palaces ; one of which, the Museum, contains the most noted collection of statuary and 
sculpture in the Kingdom. 

The palace of the Vatican, the usual residence of the Popes, covers a vast extent of ground and 
is said to contain 16,000 difierent apartments, some of which are of great beauty. Its library and 
museum are the recepticles of the rarest and most extensive collections of ancient and modem art, 
curiosities of natural history, and manuscript relics, to be found in any part of the world. The 
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Basilica ot St.PeterB, and the Castle of St.Angelo are among the buildings of interest. Besides the 
more noted Cathedrals, there are 900 chnrches in the city, all bearing evidence of cosily architect- 
ure. Churches, convents and institutions of charity form the leading feature in the edifices of mod- 
em Rome. 

The present population is 207,338, of whom there are 7,400 members of religious orders, among 
which are 2,832 monks, 2,215 nuns, 35 bishops and 30 cardinals. A small number of Jews are toler- 
ated but compelled to confine themselves to a small and poor quarter called the Ghetto. Education 
and the general welfare of the populace is greatly neglected; nearly one fourth of their number 
being in receipt of public alms ; while beggars roam the streets in every direction and the curious 
stranger is quickly beset by mendicants of every description. 

The ancient city, founded 753 years before the Christian era, beginning with the Palatine, grad- 
ually extended its area until it embraced in succession the entire surface of the "Seven Hills." 
Twice during its eventful history, its grand existence has been almost totally obliterated; first by 
an immense army of barbarian Gauls 890 B.C., and afterwards through the agency of the most dis- 
astrous conflagration known in history; occurring during the reign of the infamous Nero, and last- 
ing a period of nine days A.D. 64. Following its first destruction, the city was rebuilt with such 
haste by the returning fugitives that little attention was paid to beauty of design or ornamental 
structure. The streets were narrow and irregular and the buildings erected were weak in character, 
and unsubstantial in execution. Its second restoration however, was marked by entirely opposite 
results. Spacious and regular avenues supplanted the confined alley like streets ; massive and uni- 
form blocks rose upon the ruins of its business marts: costly palaces covered the property of tbo 
nobles, and beautiful villas adorned the suburbs. The population of ancient Rome is dfllcult to de- 
termine. So engrossed were the people in the operations of war, the spread of Roman power and 
the colonization of acquired territory, that very little time was found for compiling records of this 
character. At the commencement of the Christian Era however, the entire populace is oelieved to 
have numbered about 1,300,000, and 70 years later, in the reign of Vespasian, the number of inhabit- 
ants of all classes is estimated to have reached 2,000,000. 

The grandeur of the "Eternal City" is unequalled throughout the long pages of history. Its 
mighty power, crossing sea and mountain, began the civilization and history of the continental 
Kingdoms, and its early support and assumed guardianship of Christianity increased the wonderful 
Interest in its name. 

Twenty centuries have passed since its most palmy republican days. Slowly its military strength 
has faded, and former conquests receded from its grasp. Peace and piety nave taken the place of 
the old martial glory; the "Temples of Janus" are closed, and to the clash of arms has succeeded 
the gentle music of the conrent bells. 

Although there are numerous universities of ancient date and considerable renown, in the larger 
cities of Italy, primary schools are not established in sufficient numbers to extend a general educa- 
tion among the people ; in fact no encouragement is given to the dlflhsion of knowledge, and not on- 
ly the mass of the Italian people but very many of the more wealthy classes are singularly illiterate. 
The late change in government however, and freedom from Austrian rule are changing this unhap- 
py condition, and educational establishments are being gradually extended. The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholic, and until a very recent period, no other form of worship was tolerated throughout 
the Kingdom, except in the Piedmont valleys of the Waldenses, where some'20,000 protestants are 
congregated. Including the difflerent orders and monastic fraternities, there are 500,000 members of 
the Catholic clergy alone. About 50,000 Jews are found engaged in the commerce of the larger cities. 

The present government is a constitutional monarchy with a senate of 270 members, holding 
office during life, and a chamber of 506 deputies, elected by the sufi'rages of the people. The army 
is composed of 659,615 regular troops and 558,000 militia. The navy numbers 76 ships of war, inclu- 
ding iron-clads, gun boats and transports, and is manned by 25,646 marines. The public debt is 
$1,977,117,845. Connecting the cities and inland towns are 4,849 miles of completed rail road and 
45,557 miles of telegraphic communication. 
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VURKSY. Tho Ottoman SBipiiw» Includes portions of Europe, Asia and Africa^ and 
priaes our tain couutriea under the direct role of the Sultan, and others which are simply d^pendeor 
ciea tributary to tua KmpiiHi, but under the immediate rule of their own locai prince. 

Titrkey proper Ilea partly lu Kurope aud partly tn Asia; the two grand divisions being geo- 
graphically (separated by the Sea ot Marmora aud the Boi^^pborus. The boundaries; norths are 
Bulgaria, Servio, Bosnia Austria, Kusaia aud the Black Sea: east, Persia, Persian Gulf and Arabia: 
south, Perfiiau Gulf, Arabia, aud tho Xndiau Oceau; and west, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Sous aud Austria. The area in Sui'ope ia about 196,770 square milus, and population, 16^ 
d41j:350. In Atua t4ie area is (k>4,S79 square miles, aud population 16,4t)3,000 estimated . 

Turkey in Europe, tho smaller of the two divisions is posseseed of an undulating and diversi- 
fied burface. Great mouhtaiu chains, extensions or off^oots of the Alpine syatem penetrate to the 
extremity of Greece ou the south» aud to the shorea of the Black Sea on the east. Between tiieir 
rau^es, undulating fertile plains, aud luxuriant valleys, rich in natural soil ofRar an abundant Iiarvest 
to the thriitlesti inhabitauta. The great valley of the Danube in the north, ia covered with extensfve 
forests of pine, beech, oak and ash, oi<charda of hardy fruits, rich meadowaand fine agricultural tracta. 
The rt^giou south of the Balkan Mouutaiua abounda in walnut, chestnut, carob, box, myrtle and. 
laurel; aud in the south-west, the Albanian valleys yield the products of the vine, the olive, orange 
aud citron, aud other semi-tropical fruita in profuse abundance. Along the mountain slopes^ iron^ 
lead, copper, sulphur, salt aud alum are mined with foir results. 

Constantinople ita capital, and the residence of the Sultans, i& a very ancient and beautifhi city^ 
originally built by the Greeks and by them named Byzantium. Its present name waa received ttouL 
the Roman Emperor Coustautine, who made the city his capital in the year 2S0^\,D. Uutii 14^« it 
continued to be the residence of the Roman ftnd Byzantine Emperors, increasiUi; in size, beauty 
aud importance, and at that period was- captured after a desperate itisistauce, by the Mohammedaua^ 
who pressing from their Asiatic oonftnes^ thus- obtained a foothold in Btut>pe, long since regretted 
by every other continental power. The city Ilea on the sonthem side of the ^'Golden Horn,'* an arm. 
of the sea extending about five miles inland from the channel of the Bosphortt8> and protected by 
a wall having a circuit of nearly 13 miles, through which 2S gates open to its wealth and bemty- 
The Seraglio, with its magnificent proportions; the elegant mosques, where the devout ]tfas«ilnxan 
retires for prayer; the grand Itowing fouutains-; the numerous gardens, i*adiaut with bloom and oxr 
haling soU i>erfamds; the uoble palaces decorated in oriental art; together with the sceneiry alon^ 
the Boaphorus, present a panorama of unsurpassed loveliness. Tixe populace uumbera about 
800,000, one half of whom aie Mohammedans; the balance being divided aiBK>ug members-of the 
Greek Church, Roman Catholics and Protestants- 

Atheus, of little importance now in a commercial sense, connot fail to awaJoen the livliest' in^ 
terest umougall lovers of antiquity. Though i:s trade has been destroyed, its old ruins- pillagidd 
by difiereutnatious aud the uew city degraded by Turkish harems, many evidences still exist and 
eioqueutly ^peakof its jwist renown; when as the ftouxishing metropolis of ancient Greece its- art 
aud literatur« led the world. For thirty four centuries the destroying liaud of time and the ravages^ 
o4 war havtj been effacing its architectural walls; but in the well in-etierved "Temple of the Winds,"" 
the remaining colauius of the Great ParthexK)^ whose broad artjua cau vf t h« distinctly traced, 
the lew lofty arches of the "Temple of Victory,'^ and the i?ublime ruins of the Temple of 'Mupiter 
Olympus,'' the great busy hum of its ancient life; it9 industries-; its architecture; its amu^eeaenta; 
its wars, aiMi its religions, crowd upon the imagination. 

Turkey in Asia possesseb a surface even more broken than in its European confines. The cetut'- 
ral portion consists of a t<eries of high plateaus, covered with a generally barren soil, salt plains, 
marshes and lakes. Along the coasts, north and 8outh, the elevated s'teppeb ascend to mountain 
rauges, varying from 4,000 to (5,000 feet in height. South-west Mount Lebauon enters Palestine and 
transforms that land of sacred history into a rocky desert. In mauy places on the bare plains 
volcauJc coues arise, the highest of which Mt.Arjlsh, ou the plain of Kaisarijeh reaches an eleva- 
tion ol' 13,000 feet and is distinguished by two craters, lu the extreme easieru point, where the 
conliues of Turkey, Itussia aud Persia meet. Mount Ararat of Scriptural fame, attains a height of 
17,-21ii lee t above tho t?ea. Forty years ago, a heauLitul little village of over l,O0a inhabitantSy s^^ 
uated in the romantic valley at its base wab totjilly destroyed by a dreadful earthquake, dttrtttg. 
which, every vestige ol" the town audits occupants disappeared, outombed beneath the great n»ae««a 
of rock and ice that were hurled from the sides of the convulsed mountiun. 
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TURKEY. 

The principal trade marts of Asiatic Turkey are TrebizoDd and Smyrna. The former, a flourish- 
ing seaport city near the eastern extremity of the Black Sea, contains a populace of about 30,000 
mostly Moslems. Outside its walls which are of great extent, the Christian population reside, in 
numerous suburbs. Its commerce is quite extensive for an Asiatic city ; caravans from all parts of 
^he interior bring in the products of the Peninsula, consisting of opium, oil, drugs, silk, wool, wax, 
and honey, and regular lines of steamers transport them to European ports, whence they find their 
way to the various countries of the western world. 

Smyrna, is the most populous and wealthy city of Anatolia, and numbers 100,000 inhabitants 
among whom are Turks, Greeks, Jews and Armenians, each nationality occupying its own quarter. 
Its harbor on the Gulf of Smyrna is deep and capacious, and its trade resources, drawn from the 
interior, create a foreign commerce of great extent and value. Within a few miles of its present 
site, the old town, noted for its antiquity, the birth place of Homer, and ihe scene of many 
events recorded in sacred history, formerly stood, and a few fragmentary ruins still bear evidence 
of its ancient life: in fact the whole of Asiatic Turkey, now under Moslem rule was once the 
land of '*The Seven Churches,^* and the scene of Apostolic events. With regard to the resources 
of Turkey as an empire, agriculture forms by far the most important part. Notwithstanding the 
fS&ct, that a most burdensome system of taxation and governmental extortion oppresses the in- 
habitants of rural districts, the warmth of climate and fertility of soil along the valleys, pro- 
ducing an abundance, without effort or industry, become the source of greatest revenue to the 
state. The manufactures are mainly id the hands of foreigners, and consist of olive oil, silks, 
Morocco, shawls, carpets, dye stuffs, attar of roses, and important drugs. Internal commerce is 
greatly impeded by the lack of proper roads and modes of transit, all conveyances being of the 
most primitive character. Only 997 miles of railway are worked, although a telegraphic system, 
covering 17,618 miles is owned and operated by the government. 

The inhabitants comprise the most curious mixture of races, to be found in any quarter of the 
world. The Turks, are divided into Osmanlis, the ruling class, and Turkomans ; the Sclaves, Rouma- 
nians, Greeks, Armenians, Servians, Bosnians, Albanians, Circassians, Jews, Gypsies, etc., all fear 
and despise each other. In the east many wandering tribes roam the country, living principally by 
plundering more settled localities. 

As a rule education is totally neglected, and improvements of all kinds are discouraged; farm- 
ing implements are of the rudest description, and manufacturing machinery is imported and used 
only by foreigners. The blight of Mohammedanism rests upon the country, and its unhealthy 
influence permeates every part. Although other religions are now telerated, such has not been the 
case until quite recently, and even at the present time Christians have no safeguard against insult 
and even murder. The laws, unjust and oppressive, afford no protection to the people; the courts 
are corrupt and venal, and high officials profit by systematic robbery of such ol the population as 
have neither wealth nor influence. 

The finances of the Empire have long been in a weak condition, and since the conclusion of 
the late war with Russia have become involved almost beyond hope of recovery, the state expenses 
being $125,000,000 and the revenue even with the most burdensome taxation less than $80,000,000 
annually. In 1879 the public debt amounted to $784,908,915. 

The army numbers about 700,000 men, only about 150,000 of whom are organized for active ser- 
vice, the balance being divided intD reserves and garrison troops. The term of service is 4 years. 
The navy consists of 109 war steamers and 53 sailing vessels. Both branches of the service are well 
eopplied with the best war material, but an inefficient drill, unskillful organization, and incompet- 
ant oflScers destroy iheir power. The government is an absolute despotism. Although a constitu- 
tion exists, providing for a parliament of which one house is elected by the people, the Sultan and 
his direct ministers make no pretense of governing by constitutional methods, and so united are 
the government and religion, that the people dare not rebel against the decrees of the Sultan who 
is regarded as the agent of God. 

The Ottoman Empire first gained a foothold in Europe in the 14th century by taking several 
cities along the coast of Greece. The Greeks having n great contempt for the eastern barbarians 
made light of their losses, but the constantly encroaching armies of the Turks, rcenforced from 
time to time by fresh hordes from the Asiatic borders, defeated all their forces, utterly destroyed a 
great army of 500,000 men of the Sclavonic tribes at KossoN'a, in 1890 and defeating a second crusad- 
ing force six years later they continued their ravages until, in 1453, Constantinople was stormed 
amid scenes of dreadful ruin and slaughter, and the last vestige of the Byzantine Empire was des* 
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troyed. The power nf Greece and the glory of the Caeeare dlsuppcared before the ehaaaw ol 
Islam, and Turkey lu Europe became &u Important factor in tbe palHLcB of Ihe great cDutlneat. 
The lain century wilneBBCid the height ul Turkish jplPDdor. The reign of Selim and Solymun 1. 
rrom ISIS Id 1556, gave tu Turke.- a power. It has never sluee CDJnyed. Its armies were Irreeielibie, 

that period <te commerce hae declined, lia inlitaiy glory bas departed, and its aaval power Is no 
longer feared. The "Dark Ages" which nouiiBhed Ita life have pa^eea away, and tbe spread of en- 
llghtenmeut and increase of canstilntlonal liberty among Earopean eovemmenls mnst evenlaally 
modify its religion, harroonlze and educHie its people and correct lU goverament, or Turkey In 
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RUSSIA. 

This great conntry, reaching from the 38th parallel on the south, to the 78th on the north, and 
from the 17th meridian on the west, to the Pacific Ocean on the east, constitutes the most extensive 
Empire that has ever been established, either ancient or modern. Bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; east by the Pacific ; south by the Chinese Empire, Turkestan, Caspian Sea, Persia, 
Turkey and the Black Sea, and west by Austria, Prussia, the Baltic and Sweden; it sweeps 
through 40 degrees of latitude and nearly 200 of longitude ; covering nearly one-sixth of the habit- 
able world. Its limits are in many places undefined and unknown ^ven to the government itself. 

Passing north and south through its centre, the river Kara, Ural mountains and river, form 
the geographical boundary, which separates Europe and Asia, but the Empire in both divisions is 
regarded as a compact whole, some provinces lying partly in one and partly in the other. From 
east to west its extreme length is about 6,600 miles, and from north to south nearly 2,700. Its 
area i^ given approximately as 7,940,570 square miles, and its population is nearly one hundred 
millions. North, its coast is broken by numerous indentittions which form excellent harbors 
for the vessels which navigate the Arctic waters, west of the sea of Kara, during the summer 
months. East of the sea of Kara, even in the warmest seasons, the great northern ocean is filled 
with floating icebergs and often frozen solid many miles from shore. West, the Baltic offers safe 
ports and a direct road to the open seas, and south the Black Sea and Bosphorus open to the 
tropical shores of the Mediterranean. 

The surface of European Russia may be considered as two vast plains, bordered on all. sides 
by mountains or sea, and divided by a wide undulating ridge, which, commencing on the Polish 
border, forms a continuation of the great watershed that divides Europe into the two basins of 
the northern and southern seas, and extending at varjring elevations north-east, terminates in 
the Ural mountains near the 62nd parallel. From this dividing table-laud, the country gradually 
slopes; north, to the Baltic and Arctic seas, and south, to the Black and Caspian. Rising along 
this great watershed, the Petchora, the two Dwinas, and the Onega rivers irrigate the Ural-Baltic 
plain, on their meandering route to the great waters north and west; and the Dneister, Dneiper, 
Volga, Don, Kouban and Ural, seek the Caspian and Black seas, along the fertile valleys of the 
wide Ural-Carpathian tract. Along the eastern border, the Ural mountain6,begiuingwith a south- 
em elevation of about 2.000 feet, gradually Increase in altitude as they approach the frozen regions 
of the north, where they reach a height of 7,000 feet, their crests white and cheerless with endur- 
ing snows. By the numerous tributaries of the principal streams, Russia in Europe is abund- 
antly supplied with water courses. The Volga is its most important river, and is the longest in 
Europe ; from its source to its mouth it has a length of 2,320^miles and a fall of 633 feet. By means 
of canals connecting its channel with the Baltic and White seas, boats navigate its entire length 
and exchange the commerce of the opposite coasts. The Dneiper, draining the south-western 
partof the Empire, flows a distance of nearly 1,025 miles in its course to the Black sea, and is 
navigable almost the entire length. Its lower course is rocky, and between 40 and 70 miles north 
of its month a series of thirteen rapids, which obstructed navigation, have been overcome in part 
by blasting channels, and by hydraulic works erected by the government. The Don, rising in a 
small lake near Tula, enters the sea of Azov by three mouths; in its course it receives the waters 
of 80 affluents; its extreme length is 900 miles, and in seasons of high water it is often navigated 
two-thirds its distance. The Dneister, Bug, Kuban and Ural, are all important streams, connect- 
ing the interior with the southern commercial ports; while the Vistula, the Dwinas, and many 
other rivers, form lines of traffic to the opposite coasts. In addition to its running streams, nu- 
merous lakes appear, the most extensive of whicb dot the surface of the slope facing the Baltic. 
The Caspian Sea, which enters the territory from its southern border, is in reality a great salt lake; 
since its level below that of any other body of water in its vicinity, prevents its discharge in any 
direction. Its length is 700 miles, breadth 200, and area 140,000 square miles. A curious increase in 
its level, however, appears to be occurring; one of the earliest measurments showing it to rest 
348 feet below the surface of the Black Sea, a subsequent estimate reducing it to 84 feet, and a 
still later one to only 38'/^ feet; it, therefore seems probable that at some future day a channel to 
the Black and Mediterranean seas will result. Its navigation is limited, owing to the absence of 
any very extensive commercial interests along its coast, and the sudden and dangerous storms 
which frequently sweep over the surface. 
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RUSSIA. 

The climate of Enropean Rnssia exhibits wide yariations. Extending from the warm temperate 
zone of the Crimea, far into the frozen regions of the North, the great intervening connfry may be 
considered as in four climatic divisions : a polar region along the Arctic coast ; a cold region em- 
bracing the Northern plain ; a middle region which includes the high spreadiDg divide, and a 
warm region stretching away to the South. The two extremes show on the one hand an ice bound 
tract, fruitless of vegetation, and on the other a land luxuriant with the olive, fig and sugar cane. 
The rigor of the climate Increases from West to East; thus, St. Petersburg is of a temperature in 
winter equal to that of Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, though the summer temperature is 
by no means the same. The general climate Is salubrious, though in places special diseases, 
arising from local causes, attack the people, and at times rage to such an extent as to destroy 
them in large numbers : for Instance, on the shores of the Northern ocean where the surface of the 
country consists of frozen marshes and salt pools, and the inhabitants partake largely of fatty 
substances, scurvey becomes a common and dreadful disease ; along the low banks of the rivers 
in Poland the scalp disease prevails ; while along the warm marshes bordering the Black and 
Caspian seas, ague always exists. A large portion of the territory is still covered with woodlands; 
in the North the forests produce low pines and firs, alder and birch : the middle zone bears the 
oak, apple, plum, and pear, and In the South the mulberry is prevalent, and the vine, peaches, 
pomegranitcs, apricots and quinces, are common fruits. 

Among the various industries of the State, agriculture is eminently the most extensive. Al- 
though the number of acres under cultivation, (271,000,000) seems small when compared to the 
immense area of the country, the soil of the tilled farms is of so loomy and fertile a character as to 
produce not only an abundance for home consumption but vast quantities of wheat and other 
cereals for exportation. The greatest drawback to agriculture is the lack of sufficient facilities for 
transportation, the railroads and canals nut being yet so extended as to reach all the rich sections 
of the State. Since the emancipation of the serfs the farms have been reduced in size and leased 
to the former slaves, for a portion of the crop. Many changes in general husbandry have naturally 
'ollowed this division of lands, and a consequent increase of products has resulted. 

Animals and animal products are classed with the most important industries. The horses are 
among the strongest and best in Europe, and are mostly obtained from the half wild steeds of the 
Cossacks. They are believed to number about 20,000,000. Of cattle there are some 30,000,000 of 
all kinds, and in addition to the great quantities of hides and tallow obtained from them, the pro- 
ducts of the daily add no inconsiderable sum to the general receipts of the country. On the 
Southern steppes, where scarcely any other form of animal life could find support, millions of 
sheep feed upon th'^ short pasturage. The fisheries are the most productive in the Southern seas. 
Along the Arctic 8hores,some herring, salmon, and cod, and a few whales are fonnd,bnt the waters 
of the Baltic do not support fish, either in large numbers or of valuable kinds. Mineral products 
are abundant. Gold is obtained all along the slopes of the Ural mountains, and found imbedded 
in the banks of the numerous streams descending from them. Silver, copper, plumbago, iron, 
platinum and salt, are also extensively mined. Iron is, however, the most important and profita- 
ble; large establishments having been founded in all the Ural provinces for manufacturing ma- 
chinery and iron and steel wares. The iron produced in the Perm province is the best known to 
commerce, and is sought for in all parts of the world. Considering the vast extent of Russian 
territory ; its scattered population ; the difficulties lying in the way of rapid transit, and the con- 
sequent absence of an established and profitable system of commerce throughout the interior, the 
manufacturing industries are in a far better condition than would naturally be expected. Previous 
to the time of Peter the Great, (1689) no advance had been made toward contributing in any 
degree to the worids commerce. Ship building had never been attempted, though the Russian 
forrests abounded in material. Metal wares and fine cloth fabrics were largely imported, while 
the Russian mines were teeming with ore ; the great pastures covered with fine wool bearing 
sheep; the farms overflowing with fiax, and the Southern woods green with the foliage of the 
mulberry tree. Since then, over 20,000 establishments for the manufacture of metals have been 
placed in operation; nearly 200 cotton mills are constantly transforming the fleecy buds into use- 
ful cloth ; silk spinning, and gold and silver embroidering, adds to the wealth of the larger cities ; 
and all over the land, in city, village, and rural hut, the hum of power and hand looms is 

continually heard, while the Russian merchant marine has gradually grown to a oositlon of 
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acknowledged power. Of its foreign trade, by far the greater amonnt Ib transacted by sea, and 
althoagh the greater part of the Empire as a whole re«its in Asia, its entire Asiatic trade does not 
eqaal more than one-tenth of its European commerce. 

Asiatic Rassia embraces the Trans-Cancasian coantry, and all of Siberia and central Asia. 
Trans-Caucasia, covering the comparatively small territory sonth of the Caacasian mountains 
between the Black and Caspian seas, its southern borders, abutting the fl-ontiers of Persia and 
Turkey, has long been coveted, but only lately acquired as Russian territory. The celebrated 
mountain which guards its northern limit, varies from 60 to 120 miles in breadth, and reaches an 
elevation ranging from 200 to 18,000 feet above the sea. The peculiar situation and character of 
this country is such that refugees and exiles have for centuries sought protection in its mountain 
strongholds, and at the present day, nearly one hundred different languages are spoken within its 
confines. The original tribes Inhabiting it are believed by many writers to be the parent-stock of 
that great Aryan race whose decendents now rule the christian world.* Physically they approach 
the nearest to perfection of any members of the human race ; the men are athletic, brave and 
warlike, and the women are beautiful in form and feature, but the former have degenerated Into 
little more than robbers, living upon plunder, and the latter are by no means models of morality. 

Siberia occupies that great extent of rude country reaching irom the Ural mountains to the 
Pacific ocean, and from the Arctic coast to the Chinese Empire. Its surface slopes northward, 
and with the exception of the Amoor, which forms a part of the southern boundary, nearly all its 
principal streams flow in the same direction. Its resources are confined principally to the wealth 
of its mines. In the mountainous districts of the South-west, large quantities of gold, copper, 
silver and lead, are found, and along the Western sides of the Ural, all the precious metals, dia- 
monds, and rare gems are mined in the greatest abundance. The inhabitants are numerous in 
certain localities, but throughout the entire area only average three to every four square miles. 
With the exception of the Russians, they are possessed of very little civilization, and are divided 
into tribes; some settled, living by agriculture and tending the flocks and herds; and others 
nomadic, wandering ftom point to point, having no occupation except hunting and fishing. 
The Russians, who comprise more than one-half of the population, are all exiles, who from 
political reasons have been banished from their European homes, and with their families and 
in some cases their friends who voluntarily accompany them, wear out their unhappy lives in this 
inhospitable region, and criminal convicts compelled to work the mines on government account. 
All these are under police surveilance to a greater or less extent, and constitute a peculiar condition 
of society, in which the unfortunate and refined victim of governmental caprice, fear and envy is 
often to a certain degree an associate of the low and brutal criminal. Far away from the civilized 
world ; on the one side enclosed by the frozen sea, and on the other encompassed by the vast 
cheerless and fruitless plain, guarded by savage wolves, while between them and their former 
homes the great mountain rises, a silent stately barrier, the horrors of the Siberian prison region 
have never been fully known to the christian world. Siberia has no manufactures beyond the 
coarse articles required for home uses; the only commerce of the country being the exchange of 
cattle, fish, skins of reindeer, furs and metals. In the summer the rivers afibrd the best means of 
transit, and in the winter sledges drawn by reiudeer convey the products to the eastern markets. 
Nearly all the trading is conducted at fairs, which are held at certain periods in the localities of 
the larger towns, and at these times crowds of traders are attracted from the most remote quarters. 
Considerable transit trade finds its way through this region, between European Russia and China; 
the gold, silver, furs and cloths of the former being exchanged for the valuable teas, sugar and 
fruits of the latter. 

The larger cities of Siberia are Irkutsk, near the southern extremity of Lake Baikal, popula- 
tion 27,000: Tomsk, near the source of the Obi river, population 23,400: Tobolsk, at the confluence 
of the two rivers west of the central range of the Ural mountains, population 18,500 rOmsk, south- 
east of Tobolsk on the Irtish river, population 17,000; and Tyumen, population 16,000. Beyond 
there being the more important trade marts of the country, there is very little of interest connect- 
ed with these cities, either in their present condition, or their past history. Passing, howeven 

*Thi8 is strongly denied by other writers of equally great ethnological studv, who claim that 
these tribes have no connection with the Indo-European race, and declare them to be of un- 
doubted Mongolian origin. 
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again to Earopean Russia, a wonderfal interest attracts the traveler to its populous cities ; many 
of tbem have been endowed by nature with beautiful scenery, to which history has added its 
enchanting romance, and art has supplemented her ornaments. | 

St. Petersburg, the present capital of the Empire, rests upon the shores of the eastern ex- 
tremity of the gulf of Finland. The southern branch of the Neva, divides the city into two parts ; 
the northern of which is built mainly upon the islands formed by the fourteen arms of the Delta. 
The "Qreat Side'^' on the south banks, contains the palaces of the court and the nobility, besides 
the larger part ol the population. The entire city covers an area of more than forty-two square 
miles, and is built upon plains, once malarious marshes, but now drained into broad streets, 
with environs of green meadows and lovely gardens. It was founded in 1703, by Peter the Great, 
and has been constantly enlarged, improved, and ornamented by his successors. The great ad- 
miralty square occupies nearly the centre, and from the galleries, encircling its spire, a compre- 
hensive view of the great city may be obtained. The streets are all laid out in regular squares, 
and range from 42 to 130 feet in breadth. The Nevski Prospekt, four miles long and of maximum 
width, is regarded as one of the finest avenues in Europe; its sides are fringed with rows of beau- 
tiful trees, while gorgeous palaces, decorated with colonades and gilded balconies, noble man- 
sions, grand and stately churches, and spacious warehouses succeed each other throughout its 
length. Besides this, some eight or ten other streets exhibit an almost equal beauty. The *Talace 
Square ^^ adjoining the admiralty, contains the famous Alexander's column, erected in 1834, con- 
sisting of an immense shaft 80 feet high, resting on a broad pedestal and supporting a capitol, 
above which appears the figure of an angel and a cross; the height of the entire column being 150 
feet. " Peters Square 'Ms adorned with a grand equestrian statute, 18 feet high, of Peter the 
Great. The " Field of Mars '^ contains a statue in bronze of the famous Suwaroff, and is of suffi- 
cient area to allow the military evolutions of an army of 40,000 men. The "Winter Palace " is the 
largest and one of the most magnificent palaces in the world. It extends 700 feet on every side, 
and is intersected by numerous halls : its spacious apartments ornamented in the most artistic 
style, contain statuary, paintings, drapery, and furniture of immense value, and during the resi- 
dence of the Emperor, it is occupied by 6,000 people. Several decorated galleries connect it with 
the " Hermitage,^' a noble palace of itself, containing over 2,000 grand paintings, among which are 
rare specimens of the Spanish school, besides a fine libraiy of 120,000 volumes. The "Annitchkofl 
Palace, remarkable for the imperial library of 1,044,045 volumes, is the usual residence of the 
Emperor. The churches of St. Petersburg, of imposing structure, and unique design, largely add 
to the attractions of the city. Within the citadel stands the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
whose gilded spire becomes almost lost to view at a height of 345 feet. The Cathedral of St. Izak, 
330 feet long by 290 feet broad, is remarkable for the rude magnificence of its walls. In all, 177 
churches of various architecture, besides 140 private chapels decorate the great capital, and foster 
the devotions of the populace. The Academy of Sciences, with its fine library and rare collections; 
the Institute of Technology, for the dissemination of industrial knowledge; the new National 
Museum, of Antiquities, painting and sculpture ; the institutions of charity, and the splendid 
theatres, are all worthy of note, and add to the interest of the great city. The manufactures of 
St. Petersburg are among the most important in all the Empire, and to the private mills and 
factories of the citizens are added large imperial establishments, where the finest tapestries, 
mirrors, bronze goods, crystal and porcelain, are produced. The present population is about 
750,000. 

Moscow is one of the most ancient of Ra^sian cities. According to tradition, Moscow was 
originally founded in the 12th century, and its history has probably been one exhibiting greater 
vicissitudes than any other city in Europe. Sweeping conflagrations have obliterated its walls; 
pestilence has depopulated its thoroughfares, and wars have repeatedly ravaged the accumulations 
and industries of its people. At six different periods it has been nearly destroyed by fire, but after 
each disaster, its streets have been cleared, its walls rebuilt, and the ruin of the past quickly for- 
gotten, in the hum of the busy present. Formerly the capital of the empire, and still the centre 
of the Russian religion ; the ancient home of the country's heroes, and the scene of historic 
deeds, Moscow stands to-day in its gothic beauty, the proudest city in Russia. 

It is situated In a picturesque locality on the banks of the Moskva river, and contains a popu- 
lation of about 700,000. Its foreign commerce Is largely with Asia, exchanging the products of 
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l^nfiBian boU and mannfactare for the honey, ellk, frait, tobacco and tea of oriental lands. The 
outer walls have a circuit of 26 miles, while just inside and circling the town are fine boulevards, 
•drives and gardens. The city, as a whole, presents a strange and unique appearance, and has 
been called the grandest and the meanest of all European towns. While On the one hand, elegant 
-edifices, stately mansions, and palatial residences appear; on the other are the thousands of cheap, 
comfortless homes of the very poor, where narrow, irregular, and ill-paved streets are in strange 
-contrast to the broad avenues, and delightful gardens, of the upper town. The Kremlin, its an- 
cient citadel, is a beantilVil collection of the oldest and most lamous buildings of the " Holy City." 
It is built on the brow of a hill, along the foot of which flows the river, and in form somewhat 
resembles a triangle. A solid wall, surrounded by 18 towers, and ranging from 25 to 50 feet in 
height, surrounds it, extending in circumference 1% miles. On two sides are broad boulevards, 
.and on the third is the lovely public walk, known as the Alexander gardens. Between the walls, 
curious towers, blooming gardens, imposing cathedrals, noble palaces, old monasteries, and his- 
torical monuments, form constantly varying attractions to the traveler. Among its sacred build* 
ings, are the Cathedral of the Assumption, where all the Russian emperors have been crowned; 
that of the Archangel Michael, which, up to the time of Peter the Great, became the tomb of the 
imperial Ihmilies; and also, of the annunciation, where the princes were baptised and married; 
besides the old miracle monastery, and the ascension convent. Around these sacred walls linger 
traditions and memories, dear to every citizen of Moscow ; to every inhabitant of Russia. Of the 
five gates which enter the citadel, one is called the " Gate of the Saviour," and no person, of what- 
ever rank or station, passes through it without uncovering his head. Outside of the Kremlin, are 
many cathedrals, churches and public buildings, of great note, but more modem build. The 
University, accommodating 1,800 students, is the fiist in the Empire, and contains a library of 
90,000 volumes, fine botanical gardens, and a museum of natural history. The last great fire 
>occurred in 1812, when Napoleon entered the city, on that memorable campaign, which began 
with such magnificence and ended in so complete a failure. In their self-sacrificing devotion, the 
-citizens began the destruction of their own homes, and except the Kremlin, almost every pari of 
the city was in a condition of such complete ruin that even the streets could scarcely be traced. 
But the energy of the populace rapidly removed the charred ruins, and a new city rose around the 
old fortress, more beautiful than its predecessor. 

Warsaw, the capital of the Polish province, situated on the West bank of the Vistula, contains 
a population of 300,000; about one-third of whom are Jews, and the balance Roman Catholics. Its 
entire area is about fifteen square miles, and it is connected with the city of Praga, across the 
river, by a magnificent five-arch iron bridge, recently built, and taking the place of the former 
bridge of boats. Surrounding the city ai-e ditches and high walls, through which it is entered by 
eight gates. The most of its buildings are well and regularly constructed, and in different parts 
-are fine squares, many of which are famous for their ancient structures and improvements of 
modem date. The old saxon square is of the first importance in beauty and ornament; the 
Bigismund square contains a statue of that ancient monarch, reared from a grand column; and 
the Marievllle bazaar, with arcades pattemod after the celebrated Palais royal of Paris. Many 
beautifal avenues, lined with fine trees and noble palaces, extend through various parts of the 
dty; charming parks, decorated with fountains and statues, are arranged at fi-equent intervals ; 
and lovely gardens spread {Vattrnnco and bloom over the suburbs. The Krasinski palace, the 
constantlne squaie, the royal paliico, nttd the Sngltsh park, together with the public and private 
palaces, the catbodralp, syungngut'tt and thoatrcs, lorm the principal attractions in the city; while 
outside its walls, the old tiasiohkt pnlnct*, with its parks, isoological garden and gallery of rare old 
pictures; the lovely vtUas, and thn mcmorahli> battle grounds, where Sobicskl and his brave Poles 
vainly braved the great armk'N of t\\p two euipir(>s, are possessed of exceeding interest. The old 
Catholic cathedral dates ri'om 1.')^, and coniit?cts with the imperial palace. The Greek cathedral, 
bnilt in 184S, is a fine, ornamented sirut^turC) and the church of the Lutherans is superior in beauty 
and design, to either. The laige and ftn*mel'ly WpU attended university, was suspended after the 
Insurrection of 1830, and remHlned cloped about thirty right years. Re-opened, under Russian 
TegaUUons, it has an average attendancG of 1,000 stwdouts, and with it are connected extensive 
labaiatories, botanical gardens, and all obnei'vatoi'y of considerable note. The manufactured con- 
riat principally of cloth fabrics, gold and sth^f wai^t leather goods^ «ftc. 
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Riga is an important seaport on the Baltic, situated near the month of the Dwiua. It contains 
a population of 125,000, and is the seat of an extensive trade. Its manufactures consist of glass, 
iron work, cloth, leather goods, sugar, tobacco, soap, and candles. Ship building is one of its 
large and profitable industries. It is one of the oldest cities of the empire, and in the 16th century 
was in the possession of the Teutonic Knights. A long bridge of boats crosses the river to the 
opposite banks. The old, or central part of the town, is dark and gloomy, and exhibits the solid 
styleof architecture, common to German towns in the middle ages. The suburbs, however, are 
of more modern build, presenting in attractive villas, regular streets, handsome parks, and oma. 
mental gardens, a pleasing contrast. Encircling the whole are the fortified walls common to the 
large cities of eastern countries. 

Archangel, situated on the eastern inlet of the White sea, or, perhaps more properly, the 
estuary of the Northern Dwina, contains a population of 25,000, and is the principal city and port 
of Northern Russia, controlling largely the trade of Siberia. One of the chief items of interest 
connected with this ancient city, is found in the fact that up to the year 1682, it was the only sea 
port of the empire. For the three months only, of July, August, and September, can its harbor 
be entered; being closed the rest of the year, by the great ice mountains that extend far into the 
Northern sea. Its trade consists mostly of fish, oil, skins, fur, timber, wax, iron, and tallow, and 
its commerce extends east as far as China. The marine hospital, ecclesiastical college, and trade 
bazaar, are the most prominent and noted buildings. 

Odessa is the largest and most important city and seaport of Southern Russia. Its first history 
is involved in doubt, but in early times it was peopled by a Greek colony: later, it fell into the 
possession of the Tartars, at the time of their determined efforts to subjugate the Russian empira, 
and in the early part of the 15th century, the Turks constructed a strong fortress there, which was 
captured in 1789, by the Russians, who then laid the foundations of its present maritime value. 
It stands on elevated ground, at the extreme northern indentation of the Black sea, 32 miles north- 
east of the mouth of the Dneister river. Its harbor admits the largest vessels, and is defended by 
almost impregnable fortresses. Its industries and commerce are constantly increasing, and 
wheat, oil, tallow, leather and wool, are exported in great quantities. One of its curiosities is the 
promenade, along the cliff, across which the upper town extends, descending a stair of 204 broad) 
stone steps to the shore. The monument of Richelieu, the cathedral of St. Nicholas, the admiralty^ 
and the custom house, are among its buildings of note. Its population is composed chiefly of 
Jews, Greeks, and Italians, and in 1873, numbered 162,8i4. 

I^ebastopol lies at the South- Western extremity of the Crimea; its harbor on the Black sea 
being one of the best natural ports in the world, sufficiently deep for the largest men of war, and 
protected on two sides by high limestone ridges, which shut it completely in. The chief interest 
attaching to the city, is its historic fame achieved during the memorable battles of the Crimea, 
when the strange spectacle of the banners of Christian and Turk, borne against Christians, out- 
raged the civilized world, and the great eleven months' seige, which finally ended in its capture 
and destruction by the allied forces. Previous to the war,the population,including the garrison, 
amounted to 40,000, but it has never been restored to its former standing, and now contains only 
about 13,000. The high point on which the city stands, is a place of great classical interest. Here 
stood the ancient temple of the Tauric Artemis, presided over by the daughter of Agememnon, 
and but a short distance to the West, are remains now existing of two old cities of the Greeks. 
Their commerce has ended; their wars have ceased, and their literature is unknown; their 
morning of Ipbor, and noontide of prosperity have passed into night,. leaving no trace except the 
silent ruins. On the heights of Belaclava, also, the remains of Genoese castles attest their ancient 
rule. Perm, Astrakhan, Orenburg, Kazan, Tula, and many other important cities,are well worthy 
of note, from their commercial interests, their architectural attractions,and historic associations. 

As regards religion,throughout Russia, while all creeds which do not violate public morality, 
are to a certain extent tolerated, the Greek catholic church is the established religion of the 
Empire, and the law does njt allow any one belonging to that faith, to secede from it; also if 
either parent in a household be a member of the state church, all the children must by law be- 
come members of the same. The Emperor is the head of the church, and his will is supreme in 
all ecclesiastical affairs, which he directs through a synod, composed of the high prelates. Not- 
withstanding the law so strictly favors the established church, there are seven different creeds, 
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entertained and taught throaghont the country. Officiating in the 50,165 orthodox Raseian 
churches are 113,815 priests, deacons, &c., and In the monasteries and convents ai'e over 10,000 
monks, and an equal or greater number of nuns, all of whom are supported by the government, 
which, in fact, sustains all the expense of the ecclesiastical departments. 

Education, in a country of such vast extent, and containing so great a variety of races, many 
of which are deeply Imbued with ancient superstitions, is necessarily of slow growth. The 
system, however, initiated by Peter, and developed under subsequent sovereigns, is bearing good 
fruit, especially in the more christian division of Europe. With the exception ofthemilitry 
schools, the departments of learning are nearly all under the control of a ministry of public in- 
struction, formed in 1802. In 1873, there were nine universities, well attended, and 158 gymnasiums 
or schools, of high grade, confined to the large cities, while, spread over the great interior, were 
19,658 common schools, for the rudimentary instruction of the rural population. There are, also, 
33 learned societies, some of which are attached to the higher universities, and others having an 
independent existence. The imperial academy of science, at St. Petersburg, and the law, com- 
mercial, naval, and agricultural schools, are under direct government supervision. All nationali- 
ties are alike received into the public schools, and the question of religion has no bearing en the 
elligibillty of the student; mahommedans and pagans being as freely admitted as the children of 
members of the Russian church. 

Of the inhabitants, a great diversity is presented. The Lithurians, Poles, and Germans, occu- 
pying south-western, and the Finns, north-western Russia ; the latter being the oldest known 
inhabitants of the northern territory. The Tartars and Circasians are found in the southern 
provinces^, and the numerous branches of the Mongolians, extend through eastern Siberia. Per- 
sians and Armenians are largely represented in Trans-Caucasia. Greeks inhabit the southern 
cities and ports, and along the Baltic provinces are the homes of the Jews. The population of 
European Russia is divided into three classes: the nobles; the burghers, or inhabitants of cities 
and towns ; and the rustics. Between these classes a wide distinction exists, forming a barrier 
so insuperable that no harmonious feeling can ever unite the whole people in one common pat- 
riotism. Although the degrading institution of serfdom has been abolished, and the rustic has 
recovered his right to become a landholder, or to labor where and for whom he chooses; though 
the death penalty, except for high treason, has been abrogated, and the terrible knout * no longer 
demands its victims; though public improvement is sought in many ways, education encouraged, 
and religion stimulated; still, no uuion, no love, no friendship exists between government and 
people. The former always despotic, is regardful of the weal of the latter, only to the extent that 
it becomes necessary, to the increase and the power of the great empire. Communistic senti- 
ments, the natural outgrowth of despotism, are secretly entertained in all parts of European 
Russia; collisions between the people and the military police are of frequent occurrence, and 
repeated attempts at the assassination of the emperor, only increase the harsh severity of the 
government. But free and constitutional governments are rapidly encroaching on old monarchial 
prerogatives in Europe, and the present Russian autocracy must eventually fall into line with 
advancing civilization, or be broken to pieces in the inevitable conflict. 

The Russian people proper, are naturally harsh and severe, but outwardly courteous. From 
the beginning of its history, the Russian government has been an unlimited despotism. The 
emperor is the supreme head of the nation, as well as the national church; and is accountable to 
none, nor restrained in any nianner, except so far as the custom and wishes of the people may 
influence him. The administration of government is intrusted by him to four boards : viz, the 
*• Council of the empire;" the "Directing senate;" the "Holy synod," and the "Council ofminis- 
ters," and the imperial cabinet, presided over by the emperor, endorses or vetoes their actions^ 
at its pleasure. The annual expenses of the imperial palace amount to $6,000,000. 

The early histoiy of Russia was full of vicissitudes ; harrassed on the west by the Swedes, who 
constantly encroached on her territories, and threatened repeatedly with absolute destruction by 

* The knout was a barbarous scourge, composed of throngs of skin, braided and interwoven 
with wire. Until quite recently, it waslthe customary instrument of punishment for the slightest 
offense, as well as greater crimes. The victim was stripped, tied to stakes, and received the 
stripes on the bare i)ack. The dreadful punishment was mflicted by criminals, kept constantly in 

Srison, except when their services were required on these occasions. 100 lashes was virtually a 
eath sentence, and many died long before this number was reached. 
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the tuHdeB of Aitstic Tuun, wbo liid waste her teititotlea, and banied ber cltlM, tvrj llttlal 
advancement wsa made In public imprnvcmenU or terrlioh^ Increwe, up to thcaceeBelanot' 
Pel«r, in ]bS2. Tbe put tH^ bandred jeara, bowe^er^ has wltiieBBed a grand onward marcbofl 
tbe empire. Agriculture has been so deieloped tbatalarge portion of Weatera Bumpa le supplied 
from her grinariea. Ship building baa been bo proaecutsd that its merchant marine seek the i 
world's commerce in everf port, nblle Its SSi ivar Teasels ate sUlloned Bloni; tba coaata of the 
Baltic, the Black and Caspian aeaa.andtbe ahoreaof the North Faclflc. Improvementa throughout 
tbe great Inlerior haye ao advanced that ISJSD mllea of completed railway and M,338 mllea of tele- 
graph, are spread over [Is surface, forwanUng the bnalueaa, and exchanging commnnicatlona I 
between its cities and towns ; and Its territory has eipundcd east, west, and south, grasplag the | 
Baltic provlncee on the one hand, reachlog to the Pacific od the other, and steadll; Deuiog the : 

Tbe public debt of Russia, In IBTS, was $,840, MT,8$&, and since then S2,34a,OOD,000 haie been ' 
added, in tbe shape oflrredeemable papercarrehcj. The revenue. In 1B79, was ft73,9Bl},0Da and i 
eqiendlturea (411,438,000. 
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ASIA. 

ASIA Is the largest of the important land divisions in cither of the two hemispheres, and the 
ttct that it is helieved to be that portion of the world, in which human life first existed, and that in 
many parts, it still retains eyidences of a far advanced civilization, too old to be traced, and too 
pronounced to be questioned, lend to its history and geography, an air of exceeding interest. North, 
east and south, it is surrounded by the great oceans, while west^it bordern largely on Europe and is 
connected with Africa by the narrow isthmus of Suez. Its coast line extends over 30,000 miles, and 
is indented with numerous seas, gulfs, bays and inlets, which offer good harbors and facilities for 
navigation, except along the northern coast, whose frozen region remains practicably impenetrable. 
In surface, soil, climate, vegetable and animal life, all the extremes appear. Here are found the 
most extensive lowlands, the broadest plains, and the loftiest mountains. Noxious jungles diS' 
appear in valleys of continual verdure ; fertile tracts merge into burning deserts of sand, and barren 
steppes rise to immense ranges. On the one hand, a profuse vegetation of spreading palms bearing 
delicious fruits, sweet scented plants and gums, fragrant spices and valuable drugs appear; and on 
the other, a soil, cold, bleak and desolate, and a clime where the summer of one continuous day is 
succeeded by winter of one long dreary night. The central portion of Asia is divided into two great 
tables : the eastern, consisting of the great plain of Tibet and the desert of Gobi or Shamo ; and 
the western, embracing the higher plateau of Iran or Persia. The former contains a larger area than 
the whole of Europe and is separated from tUe "Plain of Iran" by the great "Hindu Kush" which 
extends from the Himalayas, its bleak barren sides unrelieved by foliage or vegetation, save oc- 
casional short grasses. The gigantic Himalayas-(who8e very name signifies the "Abode of Snow^') 
extends in a curve from west to east, forming a portion of the southern boundary of Tibet. No 
other mountain in the world approaches its stupendous heights, compared to which the lofty summits 
of the South American Andes appear but ordinary foot hills. Its general elevation is 17,000 feet, but 
45 of its peaks reach a height exceeding 28,000 feet; others ascending still higher until the culmina- 
ting point is reached by the summit of Mt.Everest at a distance of 29,002 feet above the sea level. 
This Is the highest point on the known world, and has never been reached by any human presence.* 
The mountain is divided into several ranges, which are broken by deep gorges through which 
mountain streams permeate, bearing the melted snows to the great basins of the Ganges and Indus. 

The water system presents as striking a variety as the conformation of its surface. From the 
' high mountain regions, torrents of water issue, forming magnificent rivers that flow to the sea, 
through valleys of continual verdure ; while on the other hand, vast tracts appear in Mongolia, Ind- 
ia, Arabia and Persia, whose arid sands are doomed to eternal drouth. Six different systems of 
watercourses, drain the continent; the first comprising the Tigris* and Euphrates, twin streams 
carrying the waters of southern Anatolia into the Persian Gulf: the second consisting of the Indus, 
with its tributaries: the third, composed of the Ganges and Brahmaputra; the fourth, the streams 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula; the fifth, the great rivers of China; and the sixth, those of Siberia, 
rising in the Altai mountains and passing through the cold dreary waste to the shores of the froz- 
en sea. The population of Asia is estimated at 650,000,000 or fully one half the number of inhabit- 
ants of the entire world, and it is divided into three distinct classes: the Mongolian; the Aryan 
and the Semitic. The first embraces all the tribes in the north, east and south-east; the second 
comprises those of India, Afghanistan, Persia and Asiatic Tartary ; and the third,' the races of Syria 
and Arabia. These three general groups may be farther subdivided into hundreds of different bran- 
ches, each having its own peculiar dialect, and forms of society. Of their political organizations 
a striking variety appears. While in countries like China, Persia and Turkey, an absolute despot- 
ism prevails, the half wild tribes extending over Siberia, live under a patriarchal form of govern- 
ment, moving A*om point to point as suits their pleasure, and scarcely knowing that they are num- 
bered as subjects of the Russian emperor. In religion the same variety presents itself. Christianity, 
Hebrew, Mohammedanism, Buddnism, and Lamaism, are all prominently displayed under different 
forms ; but of the first, although the birth place of Christianity was in Asia, and its Idndly elevat- 
ing influence has spread westward, almost wholly covering Europe and America, here, in its origin- 
al home it has fewer followers than either of the other prominent forms of worship. 

With the single exception of China, the industries as well as the commerce of Asia are nearly 
all in the hands of foreigners, and civilization has made no advance for many centuries. 
Next to Siberia, which has been briefly described in the preceding article on Russia. The Chinese 

*The greatest altitude ever reached by a balloon is 27,000 feet 
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Empire is by far the most important political division of the Asiatic continent, and embraces all 
the territory south of the Altaian monntains and Amoor river, to the Himalayas on the south-west, 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula on the south and the Pacific on the east; comprising in its area the 
territories of Mantchuria, Mongolia, Tibet and China Proper. Mantchuria, in the extreme north-east of 
the empire covers an area of about 3^,000 square miles and contains a population of about 4,OOU,000. 
The country is covered in the south by tast forests, and in the north the surface is composed of 
wide prairies and grass lands. The valleys are productive, and the inhabitants are permanently set* 
tied, pursuing agricultural industries and raising large numbers of cattle and sheep. The Man- 
tchus are regarded as the most improvable of all the Asiatic people. Mongolia, is that portion of 
the empire lying immediately west of Mantchuria, and is occupied by nomadic bands, descend- 
ants of that ancient race, whose power once reached from the Pacific to the shores of the Baltic, 
and whose destructive Tartar hordes, under their retiowned leader, Genghis Khan, so often in the 
early part of the 13th century, carried fire and sword through Eussia, reaching to the frontiers of 
Germany and spreading terror throughout the whole of Europe. Their glory is wholly of the past, 
and they now lead a roving, thieving life, making no advancement and adding nothing to the indus- 
tries of the government. Tibet is the extreme Western Kingdom of the Empire. It covers an area 
of some 700,000 square miles, and has a population estimated at 6,000,000. Its table land, averaging 
in the western part, 12,000 feet, and in the eastern 16,000 feet above the sea, is considered the high- 
est inhabited plateau in the world, and extending still higher in an east and west direction are two 
lofty mountain chains ; the average elevation of the entire territory being 15,000 feet. Encircling 
the whole a mountain mass of abrupt walls or rapidly descending slopes, forms a natural barrier of 
great strength. Along the passes through these great walls some of the grandest scenery ever wit- 
nessed by man is discovered. The climate of this portion of China, is much colder than would be 
expected from its proximity to the tropics. During the winter season, the high tracts experience a 
temperature nearly allied to Arctic regions ; the cold winds blow with great force, but the entire ab- 
sence of moisture in the air, relieves them of that peculiar penetrating chill so noticeable in the win- 
try blasts of our own clime. The stupendous mountain summits that fringe its borders, extract all 
the moisture from the atmosphere, and it floats over the interior so clear and dry, that wood never 
decays, iron does not rust, and flesh exposed to the air dries instead of becoming corrupt. Over the 
great plateaus, rain or snow seldom falls, but the mountain regions that have received it all, pass it 
down their sides in great glaciers and rushing torrents ; thus furnishing the means of artificial irri- 
gation on which agriculture entirely depends. From this agency fair returns of grain and fruits are 
obtained out of a naturally arid soil. The inhabitants are industrious in agricultural, and ingen- 
ious in many industrial arts. With the surrounding nations they maintain considerable commerce, 
receiving natural products for manufactured jewelry, wool fabrics, and Buddhist idols. In the ab- 
sence ol bridges, rivers are crossed in boats of inflated skins. The government although a tributary of 
China, is to some extent entrusted to a Buddhist hierarchy, but Chinese soldiers garrison the cities 
and motlntain passes, watching closely its commerce, the revenues from which assist in replen- 
ishing the coffers of the empire. 

China Proper, lies on the eastern slope of the great Asiatic central table land; is situated be- 
tween the 18th and 41st parallels of latitude, and between the 98th and 123d degrees of east longi- 
tude, and contains an area variously estimated, between 1,300,000 and 2,000,000 square miles, includ- 
ing in its extent the large islands of Hainan and Formosa. The general slope of the country is to- 
wards the coast, though between the high lands of Tibet and the Eastern sea, two important moun- 
tain chains divide its surface into plateaus of great extent Some parts of these plains are of light 
and barren soil, and thinly populated; while in others, great fertility exists, and city, town and co- 
untry literally swarm with human life. The river systems are of great importance and together with 
numerous canals, form in a great measure the public highways, and sources of inland commuuica- 
rion. The Hoang-Ho, rising in Lake Ala-Nor, flows in a singularly crooked channel, and collecting 
numerous tributaries, seeks the ocean at the Gulf of Pe-chili, after a course of 2,400 miles. It is 
a turbid and furious stream, and owing to its impetuous current, which Chinese vessels are not able 
to stem, is of little use for navigation. It is subject to frequent floods, and although artificial em- 
bankments are constantly being constructed at great expense, its swollen waters often break throu- 
gh the barriers, spreading desolation over wide districts adjoining. Its disadvantages however are 
mortj than compensated for in the wide channel and spreading affluents of the Yang-tze-Kiang, 
which, in its course of nearly 3,000 miles drains a basin of 750,000 square miles ; ofl'ers to commerce 
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ASIA.-<HTHA. 

Chinese, and fhtie le Bbnndmnt evidence to ebow tbu eumoD, from wblch mlBsilee vrete hurled bj 
■D explosive powder, wereemplo^vd b/them In the defense of their citleg froin IbeTutsn, bb earlir 
*■ auO jtm betoR the ChrielLSD en. sud ibont the eame time manuecript printing, bf tbe uae 
otbragbpenclls, mnd paper made troDi the Inner Iloiai^oCcerUlii bnrk and bemp, became of (renenU 
nae and CbtDeee IlUratnre waa la this wav preeerved ontll the Eth centarj, wbca tbe art of print- 
ing ftom blocks of wood. Dpqn tbe aurface of which letters and characters were formed, was dls- 
COTered, and even to the present dif this mde method la in ase among Ibla aingiilar people. Edn 
cation la more general In China than la aapposed. Tbroigbont tbe eotire country It la eagerl; 
BongbC as the means of acquiring position and wealth. Private acboole are maintained In all the 
small vlllBges, and althongb the RovernmEDl does not aseist, orsnperinlend the edacatlon of the 
masses, U provides state eiamlnere to Inquire into tbe proflcieDCy of the teachers. 

In religious matters, the Chinese are remarkable and eccentric. Tbej connect the moral and 
spiritual codes of Bnddba and Lao-tee with the purely philosophical teachlnga of Confnclus. Bndd- 
blsm, boweiei, le gtsdnallj' losing Its power and tbe great mass of tbe people look to Taonism for 
their spiritual gnldance. The nindamentaj prioclples ol this creed are muralltj, the repression of 
passion, the cultivation of purity and the direct communication with departed spirits. The teacb- 
ings of Confnclus conslsled wbolly of honesty, morality and pbilanlbropy. Besides these creeds 
there exists a state rlmal worship, wblcb Is participated In, only, by tbe emperor and his court. 
TblBiamerelyceremonlalandassoclatedwUhnodoctrineBot theology. Heavens, Earth, the Tem- 
pleof ImperialAuceslors, the godsof land,gnln, and other Imaginary genii, have been worshiped 
BccordlDgtoimperialcustomroruaknown centuries. Asaniletbe Chinese are nslnral atheists, 
and yet nearly all enlerttdn a vagne idea ot the eusteoce of a supreme rewarding and pnnlshinc 



THE GREAT CHINESE WALL. 

Christianity has In viin attempted to extend her eDOblln}: Inllaeacefl among tbem, bnt i 

advances have been met with stoical ludlD^rence. Soman Catholic, Oreek snd Protestant ml 

have been established and in cantlnnal operation since tbe beginning of the Tth century, bu 

littleeffectthat there ana gieaternamber of skeletons, of zealous, patiently working priesi 
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haye died in their Christian labor, bleaching in Chinese graves, than can be foond of living Chinese 
proselyies to the Christian faith throughout the entire empire. 

The greatest achlevment in public works, is the great Chinese wall, constructed 215 B.C. to 
protect the empire from Tartar invasion. It extends, in a zig-zag course, through 11 degrees of lon- 
gitude, crossinig mountains, rivers, .and valleys. The entire length Is 1,500 miles, and though in 
some places. It is so narrow as to form little more than a rampart. In others it has a solid irranlte 
foundation, and Isso broad, that six horsemen can ride abreast along its summit. Its height is from 
15 to 30 feet and at Intervals of 100 yards, are brick towers or bastions, which are 40 feet square at 
their base, and 90 feet at their summit. It must be conceded that a work Involving so wonderful an 
amount of laoor, could only have been concluded by a nation possessing an enduring Industiy to a 
most remarkable degree. 

The inhabitants belong to the great Mongolian family, distinguished by a parchment colored 
skin, long black hair, little or no beard, peculiar oblique staring eyes, high cheek bones, small 
noses, and a dull stolid countenance. Their average height is below that of the European and the 
females are disproportionately smaller than the males. Until late years Intercourse with foreign- 
ers has been regarded with such dis&vor that comparatively little has been known of the resources, 
habits and character of the Chinese, and as a result, writers widely disagree ; some asserting that 
they are destitute of all moral principle, refinement or spirituality, and others declaring that high 
alms, honorable motives, and an extensive culture, exist among the great majority of the better 
classes. It Is difficult therefore to form a perfectly just estimate of the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the nation ; but, while it may be conceded that very many among them are of superior In- 
telligence, and possess a refinement of feeling, a moral sentiment, and a spiritual elevation equal to 
the advanced enlightenment of our western Christian lauds ; it can hardly be credited, that in a 
country where the improvements of the outside world are rejected, the society of Christians repel- 
ed, where, after fifty centuries of continuous national existence no better religion than a cold heathen- 
ism has been discovered, where the courts are corrupt, and judicial decisions can be bought, where 
extortion, and oppression of the poor is freely practised, where suicide is a common method of avoid- 
ing the slightest difficulty, where crime is punished by the most cruel floggings, tortures, slavery 
and death, any very remarkable condition of enlightenment can exist. Two short lines of telegraph 
have lately been built ; but not a mile of railway is allowed to desecrate Chinese soil. Inland trans- 
portation is therefore the most diffioult problem of the empire ; no good roads are found, and camels 
in the north, and pack males in the south, transport freight through the Interior, to and from such 
points as cannot be reached by the canals and water courses. Horses and vehicles are but little used. 
Cattle are only valued for their labor. Dairy products are not acceptable food and meat rarely finds 
its way to Chinese tables. Every branch of trade m China is pushed to the utmost limit. In all the 
large cities, a continual fair meets the eye, and in addition to the stationary shops, are movable carts, 
and stands, in every spot where the best vacancy can be found, and during the day the narrow walks 
and streets are crowded, while the cries of the pedlers and street venders and the confused noise of the 
great multitude create a continual din ; but at night all is quiet, the people being orderly and never 
given to drunkeness and quarreling. The principal medium of exchange is silver which is usually 
given by weight, though Mexican and American trade dollars are largely used. Private banks are 
quite numerous but there are no chartered banks and consequently no paper money. In all works 
of art the Chinese are purely mechanical. They imitate the fine productions of others without any 
appreciation of their quality. Their own artistic skill is evidenced in grotesque and curious design 
rather than by a finish acceptable and pleasing to a refined taste. One of the most peculiar traits of 
Chinese character is the worship of their ancestors. In all the wealthier families a chamber is dedi- 
cated to their deceased ancestry. Relics of the departed and religious symbols are sacredly preserv- 
ed here, and the room is only entered when the members of the household wish to observe the relig- 
ious rites, or commune with the spirits who "have ascended.'^ In connection with this idea, vener. 
ation for the forms of belief, the government and the manners and customs of their ancestry, is one 
of the best features of Chinese character; but while it is creditable as a moral trait. It is no doubt 
largely the cause of that resistance the nation has always offered to the Innovations of modern im- 
provements. The Chinaman has no fear of death, and meets his approaching dissolution with phi- 
losophical resignation ; but while he possesses a moral courage enabling him to bear calmly the 
most cruel tortures, he is entirely wanting in those peculiar qnaiities of nerve and physical valor 
necessary in the soldier, and the armies of China are not able to stand, before the forces of any of 
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the weetem nations. The ceremonieB of marriage are conducted with the ntmont decomm ; no long 
coartshipB are permitted, but all the necessary preliminaries are arranged by professional "match 
makers" and not infrequently the bride and groom, see each other for the first time on the day of 
marriage; but while great importance is attached to the celebration of the connubial tie, no respect 
whatever is manifested toward women. In the Chinese household the female of whatever age is 
a slave to the caprice of husband or parent. The birth of a son is regarded as a family blessing; 
that of a daughter, a national curse. 

The leading features of Chinese history, are the very ancient origin, and the long continued 
homogenousness that distinguish this remarkable people. The power of ancient Greece became 
lost in the grandeur of Rome, and both declined into the Byzantine empire, whose feeble life suc- 
cumbed to the western encroachments of the haughty sons of Islam. Other nations of antiquity, and 
indeed, of modem life have had their feeble beginnings, their noon- tide of prosperity, and their eve- 
ning of decline ; but China traces an authentic history through nearly 5,000 years of the past before 
its annals become confused in the doubtful representations of mythology : and throughout this long 
national life, it has steadily resisted all the customs of other nations, continued the same gener- 
al form of government, retained a language unchanged, and a religion of enduring philosophy ; 
while its peculiar industries have increased, its commerce enlarged, and its numbers multiplied 
until one third the population of the entire world, is contained within the confines of this great 
empire. The Chinese government is an imperial despotism, without any of the liberal elements 
that modify the character of weste^-n monarchies. The emperor is venerated and almost worship- 
ed, and never appears in public without a great retinue of princes and nobles. He selects his own 
successor from his sons, choosing the one most suitable in his opinion to manage the affiairs of the 
nation. China has do public debt; all extraordinary expenses being met at once by direct and ex- 
tortionate taxation, 

JAPAN, the original name of which is Niphon, signifying **The land of the rising sun,^'* 
is a great island empire, off the eastern shores of Asia, consisting of the four main islands of 
Hondo or Niphon, Yezo, Kiushiu, and Shikoku, and a great number of small islands, and islets, 
lying between the aoth and 50th parallels, and between the 128th and 151st degrees of east longitude. 
On the north it is bounded by the Sea of Okotsk: on the cast and south by the Pacific Ocean: and 
on the west by the sea of Japan. Its area is about 267,000 sq. miles and its population 40,000,000. 
The islands of which it is composed are chiefly of volcanic formation, and that entire part of the 
Pacific ocean, on which they rest, is still subject to violent and periodical volcanic action. Earth- 
quakes are of so frequent occurrence and so dreadful in their effect, that on an average of every 
seven years, some one of the populous Japanese cities is totally destroyed through their agency. 
Waterspouts are common all along the coast; nnrricanes rage with great severity : dense fogs obscure 
the sun for many days in succession ; and monsoons and typhoons sweep the seas on every side. 
Although Japan has been designated as the land of mountains, its general elevations are of moder- 
ate extent, and wide productive plains, interspersed with fertile valleys, largely compose the surface 
of the country. On the island Kiusiu, the sacred mountain Wunsentake rises to the limits of per- 
petual snow, and is feared and worshiped by the people, and the celebrated Fusiyama, or "Rich 
scholar peak,'^ rising to a height of 14,177 feet, its summit opening into an extinct volcanic chasm, 
is also a natural object of fear and worship to the superstitious inhabitants. The coast lines are 
irregular, and indented with numerous inlets which form magnificent harbors. The soil is rich in 
both agricultural and mineral productions, and its surface is watered by a great number of rivers, 
lakes, and springs. In the months of Autumn, the atmosphere is mild and salubrious, but the 
summers are subject to the most scorching heat, while in winter the cold approaches a Siberian in- 
tensity. The vegetable productions are of wondrous variety, and the trees and shrubs of the frigid 
zone, are curiously mixed, with the cereals of the temperate, and the palms of the torrid zone. 
Qrand forests of oak, chestnut, cypress and pine, cover the northern mountains, while bamboos, 
camphor, and mulberry, and 150 different species of evergreens, line the tropical valleys in the south. 
Tobacco, tea, potatoes, rice, and wheat, are among the staples and delicious fhiits and nuts form the 
luxuries of the empire. The chief industry of the Japanese is agriculture; the farms are small and 
are cultivated in an orderly manner. Mineral resources are of great value. The Gold mines of 
Matsumai have long been celebrated, and the entire northern region of Hondo is one mass of gold, 
silver, and copi>er. Iron, sulphur, lead and coal, appear in the greatest abundance, but the m^jor- 
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ity of the mines are closed to foreign skill and enterprise, and are but superficially worked by the 
natives. Of domesticated animals; the horses are small and of little value; cattle are used only as 
beasts of burden; goats are raised in mountain districts; and dogs are regarded as sacred by the 
superstitious natives. Wild animals and reptiles have almost entirely disappeared. 

As regards the race of mankind to which the Japanese belong, ethnologists disagree; some re- 
garding them as entirely Mongolian ; and others believing them to be of Malay origin. While they 
are marked by the peculiar oblique eyes, thick lips, and many other Mongolian characteristics, they 
have a more oval face, higher foreheads, a deeper copper color, and a more generally intelligent 
countenance, than are found among purely Mongol nations. Many of their customb are very sim- 
ilar to those of the Chinese. They partake of a similar diet, chiefly fish, rice and vegetables ; 
drink the same beverages ; wear a like costume, except that their gowns are longer and more taste- 
fully arranged; practice the same ceremonies relating to courtship and marriage; observe a similar 
religion of heathenish philosophy; and exhibit a like hostility to the improvements of Christian 
nations, and the gentle teachings of the Christian faith. On the other hand, they are more fond of 
amusements; delighting in theatres and Jugglery. Wrestling is a national sport, and gambling the 
great national vice. Women are held in greater respect, and although they are required to live in strict 
seclusion, their social position is more elevated than among the Chinese. The Japanese are more 
proud, sensitive, and vindicative; they entertain more punctilious notions of honor; place greater 
stress upon high birth and caste; and are of a more military disposition. One of the most peculiar 
customs of this people is the burial of (heir dead: the coffins are all made in a circular form, so 
that the body may be enclosed in the tomb in a sitting posture, with the hands clasped in an at- 
titude of devotion. The cemetaries are tastefully laid out, and the monuments therein are mod- 
els of architectural skill. The government is in form an oligarchy, composed of two councils of 
state: the "Imperial senators^' and the *'Junior senators,^^ and two emperors: the Mikado, who is 
believed to be a direct desendant of the "Sun Goddess,^* and is called the spiritual emperor; and 
the Shogoon, who is the executive and commander of the' army: but the people recognize only the 
sacred Mikado as the true soveriegn, though due respect is paid to the edicts of the Shogoon, so 
long as they receive the sanction of the emperor at the holy city. 

The laws are strict and no printed code exists, but the imperial edicts are read at certain periods 
to the people by their local magistrates, and attached to various public buildings. The one penalty 
for all crimes is death, but the administration of justice is free from the corruption so common 
to the courts of China, and an impartial treatment is accorded to all classes. One of the worst 
features of the Japanese government is a system of espionage which prevails in all parts of the em- 
pire; neither the rich nor the poor, the exalted or the humble are free fi*om official spies. In the 
mechanical arts, the Japanese have long been noted for the excellence of their work, their porce- 
lain, and silk fabrics are of the finest quality, and a wonderful variety of fancy wares, of peculiarly 
Japanese style appear in all the prominent markets of the world. Foreign trade has always been, 
and is yet, opposed by the Japan government, and only a few of its ports are opened to a com- 
merce with other nations. The largest outside traffic is carried on with the United States. Few for- 
eigners become residents here, as owing to the exclueiveuess of the people, no satisfactory inter- 
course can be maintained. 

The authentic histoiy of Japan begins about the 7th century B.C. and although the empire has 
passed through many vicissitudes, it has been convulsed with fewer rebellions, than have marked 
the progress of most nations ; while its isolated position in the Pacific seas has relieved it from the 
ambitious conquests of other powers. In the 16th century, through the missions of Francis Xavier, 
Christianity gained largely upon the minds of the people, and was in a fair way to become the na- 
tional religion ; but the government, viewing its encroachments with alarm, promptly suppressed 
Its influence and excluded it from the country. It was not until the year 1854 that commercial trea- 
ties were made with foreign nations, The first was with the United State: and following this 
others were consumated successively, with the great European powers. At the present time how- 
ever only eight of its ports are opened to foreign trade, and the great commercial port of Teddo was 
opened only eleven years ago. 
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INDIA, occnpieB the central penlnsnla of sonthem Asia, and in many respects becomes one of 
the most interesting countries in the known world. Great mountains extend along its frontier, 
and divide its interior plains ; broad and mighty rivers roll through its trackless wilds; gigantic 
forests of wondrous trees enwrap great tracts in savage gloom ; and wide plains delighting in rays 
of continual sunshine ; impenetrable jungles inhabited by beasts and reptiles ; gentle brooks rip- 
pling through lovely and fertile valleys ; unexplored deserts of arid sands ; high steppes broken 
into natoral walled plateaus ; tremendous cataracts, gorgeous cascades, and natural mountain arch- 
es, form only a part of the great Indian panorama. On the north, the wild peaks of the Himalayas 
separate It from the Chinese empire : north-west the Sullman, ranges divide it from Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan : south-west, its limits extend Into the Arabian Sea; and south-east, its shores are 
washed by the Sea and Bay of Bengal. For 4,000 miles the waters of the great Indian seas beat a- 
gainst its coast, and along Its Inland fh>ntler, a continuous mountain wall mi^estlcaly encloses Its 
territory and forms an effectual barrier against the encroachments of the northern Asiatic nations. 
North and south, Its extreme length Is 1,900 miles, and In Its widest part the breadth is 1,700 miles: 
Its area being 1,556,8S6 sq. miles and Its entire population not less than 240,000,000. A high central 
plateau called the "Deccan^' occupies the southern peninsula, and stretches each way towards the 
coast; approaching which, its scenery becomes diversified, and its surface rises to the summits of 
the eastern and western Ghauts which abut the shores of the opposite seas. Two thirds of the ter- 
ritory of ludla Is formed Into political divisions subject to the authority of the Queen of England* 
and governed by colonial laws, and the balance is still posessed by native tribes, who wander th- 
rough its secluded forests unrestrained by law or uncontrolled by civilizing Influences. Fifty rivers 
find their way to the ocean through the matchless valleys of the empire. The famed Ganges, burst- 
ing through the Himalayan passes, gathers In a network of tributaries and drains 600,000 square 
miles In north-eastern India, Increasing In volume, and fluctuating In Its course as it nears the Bay 
of Bengal. The Influence of the tide Is felt along Its channel nearly 250 miles, and In the rainy sea^ 
sons the broad delta formed by its numerous widely separated months, Is entirely Inundated a hun- 
dred miles In diameter, so that nothing meets the eye but villages, houses, trees, and vessels of 
every description, all appearing to rest upon the broad watery waste. Mythology has laid its claim 
to the life of this mighty river; superstition has added a mysterious Interest to Its waters, and relig- 
ion has darkly associated Its name with the plaintive cries of drowning children. The Indus flow- 
ing along the north-west drains a surface of 400,000 square miles and is navigable throughout the 
greater part of Its course of 1,000 miles. Along Its route, In many places its waters suffer consider* 
able diminution from the evaporation produced by Intense heat and by the arid sands which greedily 
absorb Its moisture. The Godovarl, the Elstna, the Mahamadl, and the Eaverl, are all large and im- 
portant streams, fertilizing the soil, and draining the lands of overcharged moisture. The climate 
exhibits some diversity, owing to Its extreme length, and the fact that Its south half rests within 
the torrid zone, while Its northern regions culminate In high plains and lofty mountains, the sum- 
mits of which are covered with eternal snows ; but In general terms the most Intense heat pervades 
forest, plain, and jungle, throughout the empire. A marked Influence Is however exercised upon both 
atmosphere and seasons by the monsoons, which blow continuously, half the year from the south- 
west and the other half from the north-east. The south-western monsoon begins In June and 
brings the ocean rains, which fall unceasingly until September; and the northreastern commencing 
In October wafts from the Bay of Bengal, a constantly increasing moisture, which condenses In the 
upper air, and pours m torrents until the month of January. From the latter period until June is 
the season of drouth and scarcely any rain falls. None but natives can long withstand the malaria, 
and noxious gases which constantly arise. Fevers, and epidemic diseases, rage In all localities and 
foreigners either become victims to their attacks or lose their vitality under the enervating in- 
fluence of the malarious breezes. Of mineral resources, coal, iron, and salt, are the most abundant. 
In the Dammooda valley, north-west of Calcutta, the coal flelds cover an immense area of 1^,500 eq. 
miles, and 500.000 tons are annually mined from this district alone ; many other localities produce 
vast quantities, and new coal fields are constantly being developed. Iron is also widely distributed, 
and from the raw ores, has been manufactured, in different ways, for many centuries by the natives. 
Lead Is lonnd In the ranges of the Himalayas, and copper in the high plateaus of northern Bengal. 
Gold has been gleaned from the sands from time Immemorial. Diamonds are becoming more 
scarce, but are still picked up in the southern and central regions, and rubies, emeralds, camellans, 
garnets, and other precious gems, are freely found, and become a source of great profit and revenue 
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^1 tbt ^VBmment and people. In vegetKble pTodDcti(n»» -tht frvefltfl, plalne and bloomiDg vil]«yR 
01 lodis snrpssB all otber IsndB. Unvee uf vsrloaa plilnie sprekd their beautiful foliage over the 
reelous bordering ud Ibe coast, oleriag Lbe native and travelet dellcloue frollH, sod nalc of anceae- 
lu^ variety ; and over the inland plains and highlanda the nmbrageoufi mango, ebelter* the mril, 
while tlie flg, and bread fruil tree combine beHlity with luiory- Great forvet« of Caoutcbonc fsrow 
tbroDgbani ibcio* eudmanbj' tracts, and mtlllonB of bamboo* cntCroDi Ibe great DortberD n^ioiw 
ure anDuallj floated down the Gangee : whence tbej are exported to the different markeU of tbe 
world. Tea, rice, and many.of tbe cereals are colnvated on Ibe DDrtbeni elopes, and coffee ^rows 
almoft epouloueoiiel}' In tbe toirtd reglone toutta. Bice ts Ibe /rreai staple, and, wltb Bsh uid fmlt, 
forms the principal foutl of Ihe natives. The cultivation of the poppj, and the maunfactore of 
opium, are among the most profitable luduetries of tuc empire. Large tracts along tbe Ganges, em- 
biwdng hnndred^ of milee id extern, are devoted eidbsivelj to this pnrjriwe and se far bb tbe eye 
can rescb, grcsi fieldH of waving green capped with wtaita or violet dowers meet Lhe horizon doling 

aad prepar«llon for the market. Of animals tbe Indian lions are famons; the Soya] Bengal tiger 
ts the mo«t destmctive to life; the Asiatic elephant Is captured and trained for domestic fisee; tbe 
rhtnosceriM infeftv thcjnogles. and dromedaries, camels. SDlelopes, moDbeye, hyenas, bears, jack- 
als and bolalo.abouud. Tamed elephaiile do not repmdnce, aid the snppljr is ctoutaoUy saig(ht 
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conB, hawks, and other birds of prey are found in great nombcrs. Dangerous reptiles secretly Inrk 
in the jungles and forests. Over ISO different species of poisonous snakes inhabit the peninsula; 
the most fatal being is the justly dreaded cobra, whose sting is almost instant death. Nearly 15, 
000 people annually lose their lives from snake bites, and 18,000 are destroyed each year by wild 
animals and reptiles of all kinds. Crocodiles haunt the rivers, and tortoises, turtles etc. arc very 
plentiful. Hundreds ot different kinds of fish are caught in the streams and take the place of 
meat in the food of the people. Of the inhabitants of India, many yarieties are found. The aborig- 
ines are supposed to have been of Mongolian origin, and the period in which they were the rulers 
of the great territory is so far back beyond the limits of history, that nothing, of their condition, or 
even of their actual existence, can be positively known; but fh>m the colossal monuments cut 
in marble throughout the northern provinces, bearing the impress of pre-historic time, it would 
appear that they had been driven out by some southern offshoot of the same great Aryan family, that 
has penetrated and civilized the western world, and that the latter in those early times, spreading 
over the northern regions formed the Hindus. The Bheels, Gonds, and a few other savage tribes, 
that still inhabit some of the wildest parts of the empire, are believed to be remnants of the origin- 
al tribes, that have preserved a nomadic existence and resisted through countless generations the 
absorbtiofl and civilizing influence of Hindu power. The native Hindus have well proportioned 
bodies, and oval shaped intelligent features. The women are remarkable for their beauty. They 
dwell together in villages, which are not in compact form like the corporations of other lands, but 
which cover miles of country and embrace the settlements within a circumscribed territory, which 
is under the civil jurisdiction of a chief magistrate, who attends to all judicial and police affairs, set- 
tles the disputes of the people in his district, and collects the taxes, which probably amount to no 
very great sum. In addition to the magistrate, is an ofiicial who registers the proprietors of lands, 
and makes out deeds, transfers, etc. Tradesmen, mechanics, actors, and artezans, all have their place 
and patronage, and simplicity attends all the features of government, business, industry, and pleas- 
ure. The citizens give themselves no concern as to what power controls the great empire, so long 
as their local administrations are not interiered with. Of the wild tribes who do not take kindly to 
any of these civilized forms of life, the Khonds and Koles are the most remarkable and have preserv- 
ed their savage ways and their ancient religion of devil worship. To the present day they kidnap 
children from the neighboring tribes and sacrifice them to their malignant gods, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the government to suppress the dreadful practice. In manufacturing industries 
the Hindus have long been noted, and Indian brocades, tapestries, gold and silver embroideries 
etc. have ornamented the glittering courts of the most ancient kingdoms. Cotton and woolen 
cloth8,cutlery and metalic wares, are extensively produced. The interior trade is large, and the bulk, 
of home manufactured goods, find a ready market within the boundaries of the empire. Agricul- 
ture is diligently pursued, though the implements of husbandry are of a rude character. Immense 
reservoirs, built of stone, are constructed, for purposes of irrigation, in the more arid d.stricts, and a* 
long the lands bordering on the Qanges, a system of canals moisten the parched soil during the sea- 
son of drought. Of the fine arts, sculpture has attained the greatest prominence. In n/any places 
great temples are cut out of the solid rock and in their interior arc numbers of statues, singly and 
in groups; while ornamenting the walls are carvings of images and various antique designs, repre* 
senting their ancient creed, and tracing their early history into the unsubstantial realms of myth- 
ology. A system of general education is now being permanently established. 40,000 village prim- 
ary schools are in operation, besides 4,000 schools of a higher grade, and 350 colleges or schools of 
the highest order. At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are three well attended universities where 
the arts and sciences receive prominent attention. The cultivation of the English language and 
the spread of European customs Is the chief aim of the educational bureau. Internal communica- 
tion is being Improved as rapidly as the difficulties arising fVom the wild and broken surface can be 
overcome, and the needs of the country demands. 6,937 miles of railway are now in operation, and 
many other lines are formed, some of which are being constructed; besides these there are over 700 
miles of public roads which are patrolled by a military police, and more than 2,000 miles of canal 
and river navigation. 225 telegraph offices are established, and 15,705 miles of wire connects the cit- 
ies and military posts. Many of the cities of India are worthy of notice, as immense marts of in- 
dustry and commerce. Calcutta, the capital of the wealthy province of Bengal, is the metropolis 
of the empire, and contains a population of 900,000. In the country immediately surrounding, 
there are nearly four millions of people, many thousands of whom toil in the city during the day 
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and return to their homes at nif^ht. Most of the inhabitants are Hindns, bat quite a large number 
are Mohammedans ; besides which, some 25,000 Europeans are attracted by its commercial resour- 
ces. The botanical gardens, the "Maidens Esplanade,'" the Bishops College, the University, thear 
tres, mosques, and Hindu temples are among its features of beauty and interest. The European 
quarter is finely built, and has given Calcutta the appellation of *<The City of Palaces;"" but the 
portions occupied by the natives are composed of mud and bamboo houses, intersected by filthy 
streets, narrow and unpaved. The "Black Hole of Calcutta"" has a world wide reputation. The 
city contains several scientific and literary societies and supports a fair newspaper circulation. Its 
trade is more extensive than that of any other Asiatic city, and its exports amount to the enorm- 
ous sum of $150,000,000 annually. Bombay covers half the island of the same name oft the west- 
em coast. Its population is 644, 406, the largest part of which is made up of native Hindne. The 
Parsees, or fire worshippers, number 60,000, and next to the Europeans, they take the highest rank 
in respectability and affluence. Some of them are merchant princes of fabulous wealth, and models 
of commercial integrity. Ship-building Is one of the largest industries of the city, and cotton, 
opium, coffee, ivory and gums among its chief articles of import. Several institutions for the 
dissemination of education and literature are established, besides museums, gardens, theatres, 
churches and temples, and numerous fine buildings for government and commercial purposes. 
Madras, on the south-eastern shore of the peninsula, contains a population of 400,000. The scorch- 
ing heat which prevails here makes life almost unendurable, but at certain seasons a strong sea 
breeze tempers the atmosphere and to a certain extent relieves the heat of its oppressive infiuence. 
Besides its university, which is entirely under the control of European teachers, there are military 
and medical schools, a polytechnic institute, and a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The tables 
of the inhabitants are largely supplied with nutritious and delicate tropical fruits. Direct tele- 
graphic communication is established with England, and several railroads connect it with points 
along the coast and throughout the inteilor. Its exports amount to $40,000,000 yearly. Benares is 
situated on the Ganges, about 421 miles west of Calcutta, and as a city presenting peculiar relig- 
ious associations, and bearing evidence of wondei'ful antiquity, no spot in India posesses so lively 
an interest. Its inhabitants believe it to be the first city following the creation, and it has become 
the great central point of the Hindu religion. Some 300 mosques, and nearly 1,000 pagodas appear in 
the suburbs over the ascending highlands. On occasions of religious festivals, pilgrims flock hither 
trom all parts of the empire. Benares is the holy city of the Hindus. Its populace numbers 173,352, and 
arc generally wealthy and indusirions. Shawls, diamonds and lace form its principal commerce. Del- 
hi, situated in northern India has been famed for nearly thirty centuries for its w ondrous riches. It is 
now principally under Mohammedan influence. Ruins of the old city still exist and testify to the high 
civilization of its ancient builders. Many magnificent and costly structures still adorn its streets. The 
modern city is famous for its Cashmere shawls embroidered in gold and silk, and \U elegant tapes- 
tries and fine laces. The population numbering 164,417, is about equally divided between Mohammed- 
ans and Hindus. Patna, Lucknow, and Allahabad, are wealthy and populous cities, and Lahore, Baro- 
da, Poonah, Nagpore, Bangalore, and many other corporations contain a population exceeding 100,000. 
The antiquity of India dates back to unknown periods. The sacred writings of the ancient Hindns 
are among the most remarkable literature of the world, and in the absence of a positive chronology, 
in which they are singularly lacking, most students assign the histories to which they point to per- 
iods ranging from two to twenty centuries before the Christian era; while others believe them to 
refer to mythological rulers and dynasties extending over thousands, and even millions of years. 
From their many monuments ol architecture, some of which still remain, exhibiting a style too an- 
cient to be chronologically located, and diBtlngnished for their great size, beauty of design, and 
elaborate execution, it is abundantly evident that the earliest Hindus were a race of extraordinary 
civilization. Their religion was an original worship of the gods supposed to exist in the Sun, 
Moon, and Starry Heavens. Prayers were offered, not for immortal life, as no doubts troubled their 
minds on that score, but for assistance in the daily wants of life : gradua^y the idea of a Supreme 
Power invaded their minds and Brahmanism resulted. Brahma is the first, Vishnoo the preserver 
the second, and Siva the destroyer, the third person in the Hindu trinity. The early offerings to 
the gods consisted wholly of spirituous liquor, and animal fat, and both are still sacred among the 
present Hindu races ; the great Sepoy rebellion in 1857 was occasioned by the East India Company 
supplying the native soldiers with greased cartridges, which their religion forbade them to touch, 
and rising in the wrath of a terrible fanatacism, the atrocities they committed horrified the civil- 
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fsed world. Tbeir later Bacriflces included haman life, which is yet sometimeB offered, notwith- 
Btanding all the efibrtB of the government to snppreBB it. The belief in the transmigration of souls 
is an important feature of the Hindu creed. The History oi India has been one of continual vicis- 
situdes. Its great riches have been viewed by many nations with covetous eyes. Persia has inva- 
ded its territory and robbed its precious gems ; the armies of the powerful Sultans have seized its 
possessions ; and the conquering Tartars have passed with Are and sword through the land leaving 
a broad track of ruin and desolation behind them. Under British rule it is at present making good 
progress in moral and material improvement. 

PALESTINE, or the "Holy Land,''is a small tract of* country about the size of Massachusetts 
and Connticticut together, its area being 12,600 sq. miles. It is 150 miles long and from 75 to 90 
miles in width, and is situated on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean sea, between the latitudes 
90 and 34 north of the equator and longitudes 84 and 36 east fh)m Greenwich. On the west it is 
bounded by the Mediterranean sea; north, by the mountains of Lebanon; east and south, by the 
Arabian desert. It is a very mountainous country, "A land of hills and valleys^^ and a few fertile 
plains, of which Esdraelon and Sharon are the largest. Its surface is divided into four general fea- 
tures ; two of them low and two elevated. First, the low plain along the coast interrapted only 
at the northern end, and at Mount Carmel: second, the range of hills and mountains west of the 
Jordan, extending from Lebanon on the north, to the desert on the south and intersected by the 
great plain of Esdraelon: third, the valley of the Jordan extending from Lake Merom to the Dead 
Sea, where its surface is 1,300 feet below the Mediterranean, and extends over 10 miles in width: 
and fourth, the high range of mountains east of the Jordan, extending from Hermon south, through- 
out Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. The principal mountains, and those mentioned in Scripture 
are the Lebanon ranges, from which the cedars were taken to build the temple, situated in the 
north and ninning parallel with the sea; and the Anti- Lebanon extending some ten miles to the 
east, and terminating in the grand old peak of Hermon, whose crests are covered with eternal snow. 
This is supposed to be the Mount of Transfigaration, and its height is 9,050 feet. Mount Carmel is 
a long mountain, running in a north-westerly direction from the hills of Samaria, and extending 
somewhat into the sea, where it is 500 feet in height, while at the place of Elijahs sacrifice it is 
1,740 feet above the sea. Mt.Gerizin, and Ebal, the mountains of blessing and cursing, where Josh- 
ua assembled the Children of Israel and pronounced the law, is situated nearly midway between 
the north and south boundaries, and also between the Jordan and the coast. Mount Tabor, Little 
Hermon and Gilboa are on the eastern part of the plain of Esdraelon and are of nearly an equal hei- 
ght, viz. : 2,000 feet. Mt.Nebo is ten miles east of the north shore of the Dead Sea and is 2,800 feet 
above the Mediterranean. Mt.Olivet lies on the opposite side of the valley of Jehosaphat, east 
of Jerusalem, which stands -on the four hills of Moriah, Zion, Bezetha and Acra. The piincipal 
cities are Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, Gaza, Joppa, Shechem, Nazareth, Tyre, and Sidon, all of 
which are invested with a peculiar interest, from their associations of ancient Jewish faith and 
dawningChristianity, and from having witnessed the actual bodily presence of our Saviour. The first 
knowledge we have of the Holy Land is derived from the book of Genesis, and it is frequency refer- 
ed to and described in the following books of the Bible. Its first inhabitants mentioned in the Sa- 
cred Writings, were the Canaanites, the descendants of Ham. These were driven out when the 
Children of Israel took possession of the country, and at the present time the latter are scattered 
over the face of the earth, very few remaining in the sacred cities, which are generally po^essed 
by Mohammedans, Armenians and Greeks, while Arabs and Gypsies wander over the plains, all 
having tbeir different forms of worship. The Turks are the rulers and are indolent and despotic. 
No harmony exists between the different sects. The Arabs lead a nomadic, aimless life, living 
largely by plunder and petty thieving ; they are sheltered only by tents and wander lazily from 
place to place. No change in their habits and customs has taken place since the days of Abraham : 
they prepare their food in the same manner, sit on the ground at their meals, and dress in the same 
fashion as in the old patriarchal times. There is a populatipn of about 700,000 of all tribes and de- 
nominations now in the Holy Land. While the agriculture of this once abundantly fertile land 
has sadly declined, its commerce depreciated, and its industries and high civilization no longer ex- 
ist to attract the attention of the world ; Palestine will always continue an object of sacred inter- 
est, as the land of the Bible, of the Prophets. Patriarchs, and Kings; the land/ where our Saviour 
was bom, at Bethlehem of Judea; the scene of His travels to Jerusalem; thence, to Egypt and 
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ASIA.— INDIA 

back again to Nazareth, we see Him a boy of 12 yeara dispating with the doctorB ; and again, 
after years of filial obedience, baptized by John. Here His great work began, and on the map we trace 
His steps into the wilderness, and to the Mt. of Temptation; then, on to the Pinnacle of the Tem- 
ple, and from there to Capernaam and the Sea of Galilee, where He chose His disciples, and wrought 
Hi« miracles of walking on the sea, calming the storm, driving out the demons, and raising the 
dead; where He sat by the well of Samaria, was transfigured on the mountain side; tamed water 
into wine ; went into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon ; over into the country of the Qaderines ; into 
Pirea; down by Jericho; where blind Bartimaeus sat by the way side; by the tomb of Lazarus; 
and into the garden of Gethsemane. We see Him carrying blessings to many homes and hearts, 
scattenng mercy and peace on all sides ; we imagine the scene on the occasion of the grand sermon 
on the moant, where blessings, and moral precepts were so beautifully and eloquently showered 
upon the people, and finally, consummating all at Calvary we see Him bidding adieu to His disciples 
on the summit of the Mount of Olives- It will be found a work of great interest to trace on the 
map the travels of Jesns, and locate those grand cities of sacred fame, those mountains, plains, 
rivers and seas of religious and historic note. 

ARABIA, occupying the south-western peninsula of Asia, is a land of continual sunshine; scarce- 
ly a refreshing rain occurs, except along the eastern and western coasts, during the year and the 
great interior is a desert of arid sands, Interbpersed here and there with low places, where springs 
and verdure delight the traveler. In the terraced districts along the coast some vegetation is pro- 
duced and even cereals are grown, but coflee, balsam, myrrh, frankincense, and other aromatic 
plants are more common, while the date, fig, and olive are among its fruits. Of animals, the Arab 
horses have been noted in all parts of the world for speed, endurance, and fidelity ; and the camel, 
frequently called the "ship of the desert,^* is native to the country, and offers almost the only 
means of transportation across the wide sea of sands. The people are divided into a great num- 
ber ol tribes, and although, in some instances the children have learned to read and write, no na- 
tion of ancient or modern life has remained so nearly stationary in its social and political condi- 
tion. Centuries pass without change in its government, its laws, its customs, or its forms of so- 
ciety. Its government is entirely patriarchal; the rulers having a certain degree of authoiity, and 
bearing the titles of Sheik, and Emir. Its religion is Mohammedan, and its capital city Mecca, the 
birth place of Mahomet, is the central and holy city of Islam. 

PERSIA, called by the natives Iran, and at one time the wealthiest Kingdom of Asia, lies to 
the north-east of Arabia, from which it is separated by the Persian Gulf. Its surface is extremely 
mountainous, its soil is generally sterile and only productive in occasional valleys, where the 
springs and mountain brooks relieve its aridity. No rivers of any consequence pass through its terri- 
tories. Among its natural curiosities are numerous singular caves and grottoes found in the moun- 
tains of limestone. The aspect of the country is dreary, and the great rocky elevations, the broken 
plateaus and the wide plains are unrelieved by trees and foliage. Probably this condition has slow- 
ly resulted from a steady decrease of national industry, for in the days when Cyrus subdued the 
surrounding countries, and when Xerxes assembled his grand army against the Greeks, the glitter- 
ing wealth of Persia astonished the world, audits fields must have been overflowing with abundance. 

AFGHANISTAN and BELOOCHISTAN, are but partially civilized Kingdoms lying immedi- 
ately cast of Persia; the former traversed by the great elevations of the Hindoo Kush, and the latr 
ter stretching out into a wide uncultivated desert. Except that the unyielding sands of one, and 
the rugged mountains of the other, present barriers that become natural defenses of the wealth of 
India, neither are possessed of any features of special importance. 

BURMAH, SIAM, and ANAM, composing the Indo-Chinese peninsula of south-eastern Asia, 
are countries rich in vegetable and mineral resources. They are all more or less tributary to China, and 
Chinese customs and religion enter largely into all their forms of society. Their governments are 
in the hands of native princes. Natural vegetable resources grow in remarkable abundance; gold and 
silver are freely found. among the mountains and along the sands of the rivers, and precious stones, 
marble and amber are gathered in many localities. Owing to the lack of intelligent administration, 
commercial and manufacturing industries arc not extensively developed. Education is disregarded 
and the ceremonies and festivals of religion largely occupy the attention of the people. Temples 
and pagodas are found in all the villages, and innum.erable monuments and monasteries containing 
the images of Buddha, meet the eye in every direction. The southern end of the peninsula is oc- 
cupied by offshoots of the Malays, who inhabit the East- Indian islands, between the mainland and 
Australia. 
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AFRIOA, one of the three great dlvieioDB of the globe, lies in the eastern hemisphere, eonth 
of Barope, and connected with Asia by the isthmns of Suez, which, in its narrowest part, is only 
73 miles vride. The equator passes nearly through its centre, and while its northern limits begin 
with the 87th degree of north latitude, its extreme southern point extends to the 35th degree south 
of the equator. East and west, it roaches from longitude 52 cast, to 18 west, from Oreenwich. In 
form, it resembles an irregular triangle, and with the exception of the narrow isthmus, mentioned 
above, it is entirely surrounded by water. On the north, the Mediterranean separates it ft-om the 
European peninsula; west and south, its shores are washed by the waters of the north and south 
Atlantic; south-east, the. Indian ocean shapes it coast; and north-east, the Red sea, of Scriptural 
fame, divides it from the deserts of Arabia. Its greatest length is 4,9% miles, and its breadth, 
between Cape Verde and Cape Guardafui, 4,615 miles. Its area, including outlying islands, is 
nearly 12,000,000 square miles, and its population estimated at 100,000,000. Probably not over one- 
thii'd its surface has been thoroughly explored, and with the exception of its coast regions, where 
colonies are established by different governments, our knowledge of the interior is mainly derived 
from scientific explorers and travelers of renown. In general terms, its coasts, south of the 
equator, appear to be fringed with mountains, immediately back of which are low and soihetimes 
marshy tracts, varying from 50 to 300 miles in width, and gradually rising to high, central eleva. 
tions. In the south-eastern part, the mountains of the moon, hitherto almost mythical in fame, 
extend in a half circle ftom the lofty snow clad peaks of Kenia and Eilimandjaro, the summits of 
which are 20,000 feet above the sea, to the western shores of Lake Tanganyika, whose northern 
waters are enclosed within its rocky ranges. From this region, which no doubt contains the 
sources of the Nile, west to the Gulf of Guinea, a thousand miles of wild, unexplored country 
intervenes. Inhabited by tribes yet unknown to civilization. North of this region, the countries 
embraced in the Soudan territory, stretch nearly across the continent. Here, are rich forests, 
and abundantly fertile plains ; that, in the vicinity of Lake Tchad, being particularly not^d for its 
vast extent and remarkable verdure. Still farther north, the Great Sahara entends from the west- 
em coast, 2,000 miles, to the Valley of the Nile, and from the Niger and Senegal to the cultivable 
shores of the Mediterranean. Its average width is 1,000 miles. Throughout the greater part, of 
this sterile region, no drop of rain ever falls, and while some portions of its surface are composed 
of hard, clay soils, others consist of loose sands, which the frequent hot and powerful winds, 
that sweep the desert, carry into the air, and form in clouds, that often overwhelm the traveler. 
At intervals, varying from 25 to 100 miles, green tracts, nourished by subterranean springs, appear, 
often of sufficient extent to produce considerable vegetation, and to support small farms and even 
villages. These fertile spots are called Oases, and In the eastern part of the desert, they are fre- 
quently covered with date palms. Commerce is carried on across the desert, between important 
points along the coast and the interior, by means of caravans, which have regular days of starting, 
and which sometimes consist of as many as 2,000 camels, each one carrying a load, ranging from 
300 to 600 pounds. They follow each other in single file, so that with the attendants and accom- 
panying passengers, the caravan frequently extends from one to two miles. The greatest danger 
in crossing the desert is from the dreaded simoon, which has mouy times destroyed entire 
caravans. Morocco, on thi North-western coast, is an empire tributary to the Sultan. Its 
general features are mountainous, though extensive plains and lowlands appear in its east aud 
west teiTitories. The Atlas range of mountains,traversing its central region,form8 a watershed, 
from which, west and north, the streams flow to the great seas; while south, they seek the Sahara, 
and become lost in the greedy sands of the desert. Its climate, temperate in the North, and trop- 
ical in the South, produces both cereals and palms; on the one hand, the solid grains, and on 
the other, rich fruits, and heat loving plants. The country is sparsely settled, and wild animals, 
including the lion, panther, and hyena, are abundant. Cattle, sheep, and goats, are extensively 
reared, and preparing their hides and skins for foreign markets, is the greatest industry of the 
kingdom. In the production of leather, the people of Morocco excel all nations. Their leathers 
are not only softer, but brilliant colors are imparted to them; both qualities being produced by 
the use of plants, common to the country, and unknown to other nations. In former centuries, 
Morocco was possessed of an extensive civilization and a valuable commerce, but the latter is now 
mainiy confined to its leather and wool, while the former has become reduced to a very low con- 
dition. To be able to read a few chapters of the Koran, is the extent of education desired by thp 
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people. Of Its inhabitants, the Moors are the moet nnmerous, and at the same time the rnlin^ 
race. Algeria, lying immediately east of Morocco, is occupied by a French colony. Its mountain- 
ous central tracts, abound in valuable minerals, and its plains are rich in forests and cultivated 
farms. The history of Algeria is one of exceeding interest. Mohommedanism entered its territory 
at an early day, and during the middle ages the Algerian government was directed under the ap- 
proving nod of the Turkish sultan, against every christian nation. Organized bands of pirates 
infested its harbors, and threatened destruction to the merchant marine of the world. Christian 
men and women were captured and sold into slavery, and the christian powers defied with the 
utmost impudence. To America belones the glory of destroying the power of this " Nation of 
corsairs.'*^ The European nations had long been preparing for a decisive contest ; but on the 90th 
of June, 1815, the American fleet, taking the lead, vigorously attacked the Algerian pirates, com- 
pletely defeated them, and compelled their government to honor and acknowledge the inviolabil- 
ity of the American flag. Within a year from this period, 1211 christian slaves were liberated. 
The French took possession of the country in 18S0. Education and internal improvements are 
encouraged; primary schools have been established; several lines of railroads are in operation; 
and a submarine cable connects it with Marseille. Tunis, still farther east, is one of the wealthiest 
kingdoms of Africa. The great Atlas range of mountains terminates here. The country is fairly 
watered by numerous mountain torrents ; besides which, there are many excellent mineral springs. 
The soil is so fertile, that immense quantities of fruits and grain are produced, almost without 
eflbrt; the plateaus afford a pasturage that supports great numbers of cattle, sheep, horses, and 
dromedaries, and the mountains yield rich and valuable ores. Manufacturing industries are 
fairly developed, and commerce«is extensively carried on. Wool, olive oil, honey, wax, hides, 
dates, coral, and sponges are exported, while cloth, leather, and arms are transported across the 
desert, and exchanged for the gums, feathers, gold and ivory of the interior African tribes. The 
government is in the hands of a native prince, termed the Bey, but tribute is annually sent to the 
Sultan. Tiipoli is the most eastern of the Barbary states, and one of the regencies of the Sultan. 
Its surface is more level than the states west. No rivers flow through its territory, and during the 
long, hot summers, rain rarely falls, but the night dews are so heavy that suflicient moisture is 
obtained to produce a fair degree of tropical vegetation. Its commerce, manufactures, and civili- 
zation may be fairly compared to those of Tunis. In the north-east, Egypt occupies the valley of 
the Nile, and connects the two great continents by the isthmus of Suez. Here no rain ever 
appears, except in the summer, when the tropical rains pour in torrents along the cntira length of 
the river, which rapidly rising, inundates the country, and remains in its flooded condition about 
two months, during which time it leaves a rich deposit over the covered soil. In November, the 
ground has dried sufficiently for cultivation; the crops are sown, and in February and March the 
harvest begins. An abundant yield results, except in years when the river fails in its regular in- 
undation ; no crops can then be sown, and famine spreads over the land. This, however, rarely 
occurs, and the periodical irrigations are almost as regular as the seasons. Along the shore of 
the Red Sea the scenery is grand; huge clifi's, and masses of granite, frequently extend westward 
to the river, where they form magnificent and powerful cataracts. From these rocky ranges, stones 
were obtained for the pyramids and monuments of the ancient inhabitants. Scarcely any forests 
appear, though a few groves of date, and other palms, are occasionally seen. The climate is very 
unhealthy; frequent visitations of the plague,cholera, and fatal blood diseases, destroy large num- 
bers of the people, and scorching winds from the desert, invariably bring malaria and death. 
Egypt possesses a history of the most wonderful antiquity, and a chronology of the greatest 
importance ; the one, reaching back to the earliest known epoch of man, and the other, connecting 
its national life, through the long, obscure ages, with the history and wanderings of the "Chosen 
People." From Menes, who governed Egypt, perhaps 4,000 years before the Christian era, down 
to the Pharaohs and Ptolomies, the Sacred Writings are filled with allusions to its wealth and 
power. Its ancient civilization far exceeded that of any other known race. As early as 2000 B. C, 
the Egyptians divided the year into 12 months and 365 days, instituted the system of decimals, 
adjusted weights and measures, were well versed in the geographical divisions of the old world, 
possessed an extensive knowledge of chemistry, medicine, and the human anatomy, and 
in architecture, attained a proficiency evidenced to the present day, in its ruins of colossal tem- 
ples. Scuplt.nre, painting and music were also well advanced at that early day ; and, about the 
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4tevelG|»ed. The moimtafai ranges, tiie hl^efit of which is 8,060 feet, are about 100 milee fram the 
ooast. One of the most ciirioii« features of the African climate is noticeable here in the transpo 
Bitlon of eeaflons : two winds sweep alternately over the enr&ice ; one from the north-weflt,and the 
ether from the sooth : and while on one Bide of the divide, the people are sovdng and planting, on 
the other, they are harvesting the matared crop. The inhabitants, though largely Englieh and 
l>atch, are divided among many nationalities, and large nnmbere of refugees fh>m foreign lands 
have here found a temporary home. Many of the latter are of questionable character, and, as a 
ccmsequence, society is in a chaotic condition. After the Butcfa had been forced to abandon the 
control of the Cape government, they moved north, and took possession of 2!^atal, a mountainous 
region of small extent, but rich in minerals and covered at intervals with fertile plains and valleys. 
From here, after a desperate resistance, they were again routed by the Sngllsh colony, and, cross- 
ing theTaal river, they entered the territory of the natives, and occupied a larger tract between 
the Zulus and Beljuana tribes. This, they named Transvaal. They are mostly farmers, and, ae a 
rule, are industrious and thrifty. As a class, they are termed Boers. English writers are apt to 
apeak of them as a worthless community, and to accuse them of brutal inhumanity to the snr- 
loonding natives. If this is true, it appears somewhat singular that they should have occupied 
the Transvaal for 83 years, in an almost unbroken peace, while the English government, at the 
Cape, has been engaged in no less than seven bloody wars with the neighboring tribes. While 
one division of the Boers passed into the Transvaal, another took possession of a small territory 
south of the river, which they named the Orange Biver Free State. Both governments are repub- 
lics. Along the south-west courae, between the Orange and I^ourse rivers, the country consists 
fiT mountain ranges, high plateaus, and, occasionally, iertile valleys. Benguela is traversed by 
great numbers of small streams, and exhibits the most wonderful fertility of soil and humidit}*^ 
of climate. From this territory to Senegambia, the western coast is given the somewhat genera] 
name of Guinea, — ^that portion north of the equator being called Upper Guinea, and that south of 
file equator, Lower Guinea. This great sweep of coast was first discovered by the Portuguese, 
and they still retain nearly all of the southern half. In Upper Guinea, four divisions are made of 
the shores, viz: The Grain coast. Ivory coast. Gold coast and Slave coast; all signij^dng the pecu- 
liar commerce for which each is noted. At different points, the Dutch, French, and English, have 
established settlements and fiactories,and to these settlements the vast resources of the rich soudan 
■re gathered. Lower Guinea is, to a large extent, an unknown desert, and civilization has 
scarcely entered its interior. Senegambia possesses an alluvial coast line, watered by small 
streams. In the interior its plains gradually rise to the summits of the Kong Mountains. Many 
parts of its soil are productive, and its mountain elevations are full of valuable mineral. Liberia 
is a negro republic, extending 500 miles along the Grain coast of Upper Guinea, and reaching 
about 50 miles into the interior. It was originally established by an association, of which Henry 
Clay was president, for the purpose of furnishing a home for emancipated negroes, and giving 
tiiem opportunities of self-improvement and self-government, in 1621. After the state had been 
well organized, it was, in 1847, declared a free republic, and left to its o¥m resources. In 1646 it 
iras formally recognized by the British government, by which it was presented with a corvette of 
war canying four guns. Its prosperity has continued to increase, and many of the interior tribes 
have been admitted to rights of citizenship. The fact that it is wholly an American institution, 
and that it has furnished a home for large numbers of negroes freed by the late war in the United 
States, makes Liberia an object of special interest to Americans. 

Mountain ranges do not form a prominent feature of the physical characteristics of Africa; 
and, while the Atlas range, overlooking the Mediterranean, the Kong Mountains, rising from the 
Guinea coasts, the elevated chains, that under different names, traverse the southern peninsula, 
the mountains of the Moon, with their out-lying peaks, and the extended eminences that abut the 
opposite coasts, exliibit in many places, elevations of considerable magnitude, the general surface 
of the country is made up of high plateaus and broad, level plains, so poorly watered that a large 
part of their area becomes a barren waste. Africa has, in fact, been called a " Land of Deserts,'" 
and, without doubt, so far as its surface is known, the term is well applied; but, on the other 
hand, it contains regions clothed in the most wonderful verdnre,where the spreading palm offers a 
grateful shade, and the air is filled with the fragrance of sweet spices and delicate fruits. The 
few large rivers are the Zambesi, only partiaUy colored by Dr. Livingstone ; the Orange, flowing 



AFRICA. 

acRMBB the Cape region ; the Congo,bringlng the waters ftt>iii some unknown points in the interior 
near the equator, into the Atlantic ; the Gambia and Senegal, carrying the torrents of the Kong 
Mountains to the western shores ; the Niger, originating in the same mountains, and measuring 
a distance of 2,500 miles in its winding course to the sea; and the Nile, having its beginning 
among the great lakes south of the equator, and passing north ; first, through the territories of 
the wild tribes, then, through Nubia and Egypt, and finally, pouring a vast volume of water into 
the Mediterranean through several mouths. The entire length of the latter is about 3,500 miles, and 
the distance between the opposite arms of its delta is 150 miles. The question of the sources of 
the Nile has been the greatest geographical puzzle since the days of Moses; and, vrith all the civ- 
ilization of the ancient Egyptians, their wealth, their military power, and their geographical 
knowledge, there is no evidence existing that they ever discovered its origin, though for many 
centuries their war boats patrolled its lower and middle courses, and their commerce flourished 
along its banks. The scenery along the Nile is, in many places, surpassingly grand. To the 
traveler, sailing along its shores, it presents, in mighty cataracts, deep gorges, rocky walls, and 
grassy meadows, a picturesque and diversified landscape. 

Of all the great divisions of the globe, none can be said to have been the seat of a more ancient 
civilization than AfHca, and yet, while all other lands have been thoroughly explored, and the 
other divisions of the eastern hemisphere thickly settled, this vast region has always been, and 
still is, to a large extent, a land of mystery. Numerous colonies fringe its southern and western 
coasts ; feeble remains of ancient dynasties border its northern seas ; Christian and Turk encircle 
its broad domain; but its great interior is yet, to a large extent, unknown; its central plains con- 
tinue in the undisputed possession of savage and heathen tribes; the verdure and bloom of its 
'uland valleys add nothing to the stores of the civilized world, and its trackless forests still 
shelter the elephant and the lion. Undoubtedly, Africa was better known to the ancients than to 
the nations of the present day. For many centuries Egypt was the centre of the world^s indus- 
tries, commerce, literature and art, and it seems highly improbable, that so enterprising a people 
should not have become possessed of an extensive knowledge of at least large i>ortions of the 
continent. Carthage, also, with its million Inhabitants, occupying the territory of modem Tunis, 
could never have attained the commercial magnificence and military power which awoke the envy 
and antagonism of ancient Borne, without drawing largely upon the resources of the remote 
interior. At a very early day, the merchants of Tyre are believed to have explored the eastern 
coasts, and its circumnavigation, at a later period, by the Phcenicians, is a well authenticated 
fact. The more modem discoveries and settlements were inaugurated by the Portuguese, who, in 
the 15th century, were a people of the first maritime importance. Following their discoveries, 
French, Dutch and English colonies were established, and numerous explorations of Soathem 
Africa were undertaken, under the auspices of geographical and scientific societies, and by 
adventurous travelers, of whom Mungo* Park, Dr. Livingstone and the American, Stanley, are 
prominently known. The greatest impediments to African research are the deadly malaria, 
rising f^om interior marshes and lowlands, the ferocious beasts that inhabit its forests and jun- 
gles, the dangerous reptiles that infest the banks of its sluggish streams, ihe savage tribes that 
oppose the entrance of civilization, and the numerous species of insects that feed upon its 
poisonous atmosphere. These drawbacks will, undoubtedly, disappear, however, when field and 
forest shall be brought under the influence of agricultural and commercial industries, and the 
barbarism of its present inhabitants shall yield to the encroaching civilization of the world. 
Already, 2,106 miles of completed railway, and probably, not less than 10,000 miles of telegraph 
extend along its fk'ontiers, and rapid advances are now being made toward securing the natural 
resources of the interior, to swell the commerce of the great world, and spreading the modifying 
influences of education, and a more gentle religion over the entire country. 



FALLS OF THE ZAMBESI IN AFRICA. 



AUSTRALIA* 

A1TI9TRA]jIA iB a large dlvlBion of the world's surface, lying to the eonth-east of Aaia, 
and entirely enrroanded by the waters of the Pacific and Indian oceans. By some geographers it 
is described as a continent, and by others, as an island. Its situation is entirely south of the 
equator, between the latitudes of 10 and 39 degrees, and longitudes 113 and 154 degrees, east from 
Greenwich, and it contains an area of about 2,970,000 square miles. Its north and south coasts 
are maiked by deep indentations, but east and west, its shores extend into the sea in a circular 
form, and possess few good harbors. The central territory is made up of vast, level plains, 
traversed by na running streams, and watered only by the rains, which descend irregularly, some, 
times in continuous torrents, that transform the interior into a great sea, and, again, withholding 
their moisture for months, and, sometimes years, change its surface into a burning, lifeless 
desert, stretching a thousand miles in every direction. These extremes, however, occur only 
occasionally, and in ordinary years, though the country has not yet been thoroughly explored, it 
is believed that the central plains will produce good pasturage, if not possessing sufficient fertility 
to supply the resource of field and farm. The principle rivers are in the south-east part of the 
country, but even these, hai*(Uy deserve the name of rivers, as their channels often disappear, 
lea>ing only a succession of shallow lakes or ponds, to mark their natural course. Extending 
along the coast, are mountain ranges, from which short streams descend to the sea. The eleva- 
tions along the south-east border, in Victoria, are called the Australian Alps, and in a few lofty 
peaks, reach a height of from 5,000 to 7,176 feet. This entire chain, north, to the Liverpool range 
exhibits the same gftind and rugged scenery that characterize its Swiss namesake. Along the 
eastern coast, to the York peninsula, the same general range extends under different names, 
sometimes projecting inland, and sometimes elevating the coast to a high and rocky wall. 
Throughout the entire chain, valuable minerals have been discovered In great abundance. The 
most remarkable gold districts are in the Bathurst region, west of Sidney, and in the territory ol 
the Victoria colony ; in both these districts the prescious metal is found in almost pure masses. 
At Ballarat, in Victoria, lumps have been picked up, weighing as high as 186 pounds. At 
Burra-BuiTa, north of Adelaide, the richest mines of copper have been discovered, and along 
nearly every part of the coast, minerals of*difierent kinds are profusely distributed. In the 
mountain tracts of the north shore, iron is imbedded to such an extent as to materially change 
the course of the magnetic needle. Immense coal fields have already been opened, and large 
quantities of coal are exported to America and other foreign countries. Australian vegetation is 
of a marked and peculiar nature ; fully 7,000 species of plants are found,' which do not grow in any 
other part of the world; and, of trees, while they do not, in any part of the country, form dense 
forests, they stand in park-like regularity, some attaining the astonishing height of from 200 to 
900 feet, and measuring 40 feet in circumference at their base. Flowers bloom with a brilliancy 
of color rarely equaled in other lands, but are usually destitute of perfume; while, on the other 
hand, the plants, and frequently the foliage of the trees, distribute a fragrance of the most 
delightful character. None of the delicious fruits, so abundant in other tropical lands, are native 
to Australian soil, but all kinds of fruit and cereals, transplanted ft'om other countries, become 
immediately adapted to the soil and climate, and yield with great freedom. Very few dangerous 
beasts are found, and no serpents of great size or venom ; but poisonous insects, such as the 
scorpion, centipede, &c., are common in many parts. The natives, except in the vicinity of the 
colonies, wear no clothes and seek no shelter, except large strips of bark, slanted against poles ; 
they eat their food with very little cooking, and often entirely raw. With the whites they are 
now friendly and pacific, but the different tribes are generally at war with each other. Their arms 
consist of spears, clubs, and boomerangs. The white population of Australia has been largely 
attracted by the wealth of its mines, and, naturally, includes a mixture of all nationalities and all 
grades of society. This condition, for many years, operated against the extension of general 
improvement, but, at the present time, both education and religion, aided by a firm government, 
are extending a civilizing influence. More thorough explorations arc constantly being made, and 
the habitable parts are being gradually placed under colonial jurisdiction. The white population 
is nearly 2,000,000, and the native, less than 40,000. The principal cities are Melbourne, Sidney, 
Ballarat, Sandhurst, Adelaide, and Geelong. There are now 197,617 miles of railroad, and !22,0B9 
miles of telegraph being operated in Australia and adjacent islands. 
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OFFIOI.A T . OEITSTJS 



OF THE 



UNITED STATES. 

:b'(d:r 1880— bit cotjitties. 



ALiABAMA. 

COUKTT POP'N 

Antanga 13,113 

Baldwin 8,446 

Barboar 34,0*^ 

Bibb 9,487 

Blount 15,526 

Bullock 29,079 

Butler 19,685 

Calhoun 19,591 

Chambers 23,440 

Cherokee 19,109 

Chilton 10,806 

Choctaw 15,731 

Clark 17,806 

Clav 12,938 

Cleburne 10,976 

Coflfee 8,061 

Colbert 16,154 

Conecuh 12,606 

Cooea 15,132 

Covington 5,650 

Crenshaw 11,755 

Cullman 6,355 

Dale 12,677 

Dallae 48,437 

DeKalb 12,675 

Elmore 17,674 

Escambia 5,719 

Etowah 15,898 

Fayette 10,135 

Franklin 9,155 

Geneva 4,342 

Green 21,931 

Hale 26,558 

Henry 18,760 

Jack»on 25,114 

Jefferson 23,272 

Lamar 12,142 

Lauderdale. •... 21,035 

Lawrence 21,391 

Lee 27,373 

Limestone 21,600 

Lowndes 31,178 

Macon 17,373 

Madison 37,625 

Marengo 90,889 

Marion 9,364 

Marshall 14,585 

Mobile 48,602 

Monroe 17,091 

Montgomery . . . 52,892 

Morgan 16,428 

Perry .. 30,786 



COUNTY 



pop'n 



Pickens 21,479 

Pike 20,640 

Randolph 16,575 

Russell 24,840 

St. Clair 14,463 

Shelby 17,236 

Sumter 28,728 

Talladega 23,360 

Tallapoosa 28,400 

Tuscaloosa 24,559 

Walker 9,823 

Washington 4,538 

Wilcox 31,832 

Winston 4,253 

Total.... 1,262,344 

ARIJEOKTA. 

Apache 6,283 

Maricopa 5,689 

Mohave 1,190 

Pima 17,007 

Pinal 3,044 

Yavapai 5,013 

Tuma 8,215 

Total 40,441 

ARILAMSAS. 



Arkansas . 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton.... 

Boone 

Bradley . . . 
Calhoun .. 

Carroll 

Chicot .... 

Clark 

Clay 

Columbia . 
Conway . . . 
Craighead 
Crawford. . 
Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Dorsey .... 

Drew 

Faulkner. . 



8,038 

10,156 

6,004 

20,d&8 

12,187 

6,285 

5,671 

13,837 

10,117 

15,771 

7,218 

14,087 

12,754 

7,037 

14,740 

9,415 

5,051 

6,507 

8,973 

8,870 

12,281 

12,785 



COUNTY POP'N 

Franklin 14,951 

Fulton 6,720 

Garland 9,023 

Grant 6,185 

Green 7,481 

Hempstead 19,015 

Hot Spring 7,775 

Howard 9,917 

Independence . . 18,066 

Izard 10,856 

Jackson 10,877 

Jefferson 22,386 

Johnson 11,565 

Lafayette 5,729 

Lawrence 8,782 

Lee 18,288 

Lincoln 9,255 

Little River .... 6,404 

Logan 14,885 

Lonoke 12,147 

Madison 11,455 

Marion 7,907 

Miller 9,919 

Mississippi 7,332 

Monroe 9,570 

Montgomery . . . 5,729 

Nevada 12,959 

Newton 6,127 

Ouachita 11,757 

Perry 3,910 

Phillips 21,262 

Pike 6,346 

Poinsett 2,192 

Polk 5,857 

Pope 14,826 

Prairie 8,436 

Pulaski 82,663 

Randolph 11,724 

St. Frahcis 8,389 

Saline 8,963 

Scott 9,174 

Searcy 7,278 

Sebastian 19i560 

Sevier 6,192 

Sharp 9,047 

Stone 5,069 

Union 18,417 

Van Bnren... . 9,565 

Washington ... 23,844 

White 17,794 

Woodruff. 8,646 

Yell 18,858 



Total 802,564 



CAIilFOBUnA. 

Alameda 62,972 

Alpine 539 

Amador 11,386 

Butte 18,721 

Calaveras 9,094 

Colusa 13,118 

Contra Costa. . . 12,525 

Del Norte 2,584 

Eldorado 10,685 

Fresno 9,478 

Humbolt 15,510 

Inyo 2,928 

Kern 6,601 

Lake 6,596 

Lassen 3,340 

Los Angeles 33,379 

Marin 11,325 

Mariposa 4,339 

Mendocino 12,800 

Merced 6,656 

Modoc 4,399 

Mono 7,499 

Monterey 11,302 

Napa 18,235 

Nevada 20,827 

Placer 14,226 

Plumas 6,180 

Sacramento 34,391 

San Benito 5,584 

San Bernardino 7.786 

San Diego 8,618 

San Francisco.. 233,956 

San Joaquin... 24,354 
San Luis Obispo 9,142 

San Mateo 8,669 

Santa Barbara.. 9,522 

Santa Clara.... 35,089 

Santa Cruz 12,801 

Shasta 9,4^ 

Sierra 6,6^ 

Siskiyou 8,610 

Solano 18,475 

Sonoma 25,926 

Stanislaus 8,751 

Sutter 5,169 

Tehama 9,303 

Trinity 4,996 

Tulare 11,281 

Tuolumne 7,848 

Ventura 5,073 

Yolo 11,772 

Yuba 11,270 

Total 864,686 
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COliOB AD ~ 



Anp*]iae 

Bent. 

BcnUdet 

CtiUIM 

OlcuCiwh 

CoiuhM 

Cwtllla 

KJbert .'.'.'.'.'.'. "■'■ 
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L»Pl»t» 
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Snmmlt.. ::".'.'! 
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ToW 1 
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r»trtleW 1 

Hirlford 1 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Hew H»Ten .... 1 
Kew London . . . 

TolUnd 

Windham 

Total t 

DAK.WTA 

Amatmng 

Bimaa '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Bon Homme... 

Bottlnean ■.■.■.:'.■ 
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;Dt SM77 

leaei '.'.'.'. SsloSl 

Total.... 14t,«M 



tICTOP 

QeorMtown.... Ii578 

Wa«6liiKlon,.,. 147^307 
Temalnaer of 

Dletrict ]7,7SS 



FU»RU>A. 



Hllleboro 0,BM 

Holmea 

Jackaon 

Jeflbnon '„, 

LafByalte 2,440 

Leon 10,680 

Lew 6,787 

UberW 1,882 

Hadlaon 14.7g8 

Manatee 



Monroe .. 



10,887 



Wakulla 

Waeblnglon 

Total tI«8,S«8 

eEOBGIA. 

Appling 6.9 

Baldwin'.'.!!!!!! 14998 



i—Bt covtmsa. 

Ml* 

j^m 

Brook! 11,787 

Brrau 4,lta 

tallocb 8,0^ 

larkB 87,18! 

(Btta B.SII 

Calhoun ._ 7/»M 

,._ipi>eii!!!!!! bIkts 

Charlton 8,181 

Chatham 44,e9S 

C battahoochee . 5,670 

Cbattooira 10,0£1 

Cherokee 14,3SS 

Clart 11,703 

6,00 

. . 8,088 

Clinch 4,138 

Cobb 80,748 

Coffee 6^110 

Colqnltl a,SZ7 

CoUmbla 10,4«B 

ConeU 81,108 

Crawford 8,668 

Dade 4,Tin 

Uaweon b,esi 

Decatur 10,071 

DeEalb M,4fl7 

Dod« B.SS8 

Dongheit; U,«82 

Bonglaa e,tS4 

Early 7,106 

Echols 8,663 

EfflnEhnm B,fl7fl 

Elbert 12,057 

Emanuel «.750 

Fannin 7,345 

Fayetle 8,606 

Floid 24,418 

Forevtb WfiSa 

Franltlln 11,483 

Fulton 46.186 

Gilmer 8,3M 

Olaacock 3,677 

Qlynn 0,487 

Gordon 11,170 

Green 17,M7 

HaberBham!!!! S'.TIS 

Mall.,.. 15,209 

Hancock ]e,Ei89 

Haralson B,973 

Horrla 16,764 

Heard!!..' b!7B9 

Honrj 14,103 

Hoaston 8S,;ei 

Irwin a.flse 

Jackson 16,208 

Je^nw'u !!!'!!! 16^660 

Johneon 4,800 

Jones 11,613 

LaiireoB 10.051 

Lee 10,577 

Liberty 10,564 

Lincoln 6,418 

Lonndes ll.MO 
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Lnnipkln 6,519 

McIntoBh !!!!.. e,3*\ 

MuKsou'"!!'.'.! Tine 

MBrion B,»6 

Meriwether .... llfisl 

Millet 8,730 

Hlllon S.SSI 

MUcheU S,3»2 

MontgooiBV--- b'881 

Morgui 14,C«4 

Mnmj 8,389 

Hauogee ie.SSS 

Ni^wEon la.uie 

OgltOiorpi.--.- u|«M) 

Paulding W,8»I 

PIclteiM 8,7B0 

PlerCB 4.BS8 

Pike 15,e« 

Polk 11.954 

PulMki 14,058 

Potnam 14,6SS 

SiCmsn 4,3»3 

ban 4,034 

KiiDdolpti 13,341 

Richmond Stfie» 

ItockdalB 6,838 

Schley 6,803 

Screven ]S,7BB 

SpsWmg 12,588 

Stewart 18,998 

Sumter ie,)»B 

Talbot 14,115 

TsUatbrra 7,034 

TBtDSll 6,985 

Tsylur 8,698 

TelWr 4,838 

TBixeil 10,451 

Tbomae 30.868 

Tronp."! ■,!!''.! ao|B6« 

TwlKBB S,eiB 

UniSs; 8431 

UpeoD 13.400 

Walker 11,066 

Wilton 18,6K 

WarB 4,159 

Warren 10,885 

WuMngton.... 81,964 

Wa™ 8.980 

White..!."!'!!! ^341 

WMUleld 11,901 

WIlcoi 8,109 

WilteB 15,668 

WnUneou 19,061 

Worth 5^3 

Total.... l,G3S,ee8 



AltnrBB 1,698 

BeacLake 3,S35 

BoIbb 8,314 

Cania 1,312 



Kootenai 518 

lemhl 2,830 

Nez PenlB 3.965 

Oneida 6,965 

Owyhee 1,436 

Shoehone 469 

WuhlDglon. . . . S79 

Total 33,611 

Adami 59,148 

Alexander 14.809 

Bond 14.S7S 

Boone 11,527 

Brown 18,041 

Burcan 83,189 

Calhoun T,4n 

Carroll 16,986 

Cbbb 14,494 

Champaign.... 40.»ro 

ChrlBdan S8,a83 

Clark 31,(00 

CUy 16,1m 

Clinton 18,718 

Coles ar,0B8 

Cook...,-. 6OT,46a 

Crawford 16.190 

Cnmberland.... 13,763 

DeKalh S6,TT4 

DeWltt 17.014 

Donelaa 15,857 

Dnrtge 19.187 

Bdear.... 36,!M 

Edwardg 8,600 

Emngham 18,924 

Fayette 33,iMS 

Ford 15,105 

Franklin 16,1*9 

GallaUn!!!!!!!! 13,863 

Green i^014 

Grundy 18,738 

Hamilton 16,713 

Hancock-. 35,3M 

Hardin 6,034 

Hendoreqn 10,756 

Henry 86,710 

Ji3iion. !!!!!!! sa^soe 

jei£»on !!!!!!! 2o!a88 

Jersey 15,546 

JoDavieaa 27,53J 

Johnson 18,019 

Kane 44,953 

Kankakee 35,050 

Kendall 13,084 

Knox 38,360 

Lake 21,299 

IdSalle 70,4M 

LIvingBto'u ! ! ! ! ! B8!453 

ioean 25,041 

McDonongh... 37.085 

McHenry tM,914 

McLean 60.115 

Macoupin 37!705 



Hadleon 

MaHon.... 

Uarehall 

Haaon .......... 

Monroe'!!!!!.!! 
Montgomery . . . 
MorsBD 

Ogle ....!!!!!!! 

ffiL!!::!:::; 

Pike 

PuisBkr.!!!!!!! 

Randolph!!!!!! 

Richland 

Rock Island. . . . 
St. Clair 

Schuyler 

Stolt 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson .... 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermillion 

Wabaah 

Warren 

Washington ... 

Wayns 

White 

WhIlBSldBS .... 

Will 

WllUamBon... 
Winnebago .... 
Woodforff 

Total.... 3 



Bartholomew , 



1S.8SS 
54,766 
33,777 



. OT,610 

, 28,888 

. 28,883 

. 83.478 



Dubois,. , 
Elkhart . . 



Fountain 20.289 

Franklin 20,09e ' 

Pulton 14,801 

Olbaon S3,7«t 

Grant SMIS 

Oreen i^SM 

"— iiion atm 

flck 17.138 

laon 21,S1» 

hicka 23,978 

y 24,019 

>rd 19,584 

HtiDtlngton 21,90S 

JaCkson 39,050 

Jasper 9,495 

Jay 19,288 

'-"■son 25,977 

inge 16,483 

soh. 19,587 

36.338 

lusko 26,498 

LaGrangB 15,630 

Lake 15,091 

LaPorU 80,976 

Lawrence 18.543 

Madison 37,581 

Marlon 103,780 

Marshall 33,410 

Martin 13,478 

MUmI 94,088 

Monroe 15,875 

Montgomery... 37.816 

Morgan 1B39V 

Newton 8,167 

Noble lB,0Or 

Ohio 0,868 

Orange 14,868 

Owen 18.901 

Parke 19,460 

Perry 16.997 

r::,::::::::;: S 

Posey 30.BW 

Pnlaaki 9351 

Putnam 2i,Ka 

Randolph 36,437 

Ripley 31,627 

Rush 19.338 

St.JoHph SMTS 

Scott... 8,348 

Shelby 25,366 

Spencer 33,123 

Starke 5,106 

" -jen 14,U4 

ran 20,836 

jerland.... 13,886 

TlppBCanoe .... 85,966 

Tipton 14JTO 

Union 7.673 

Vanderburg.... 43.198 

Vermillion 12.0» 

Vigo 46,666 

WabBBh 2fc243 

Warren 11,497 

Warrick 30,162 

Washington....' 18,954 

Wayne 38,614 

WollB 18,442 

White 13,795 

Whitley 16,941 

Total.... l,9I8,3ta 
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IMDIAlf TER. 



NATIONS 



POPN 



Apache, Kiowa and 
Comanche Na- 

Cherokee Nation, . 
Cherokee Country, . 
Chickasaw Nation, . 
Choctaw Nation. . 
Comanche and 

Kiowa Nations, . 

Creek Nation 

Kiowa, Comanche 

Apache Nations, . 

Opage Nation 

Pottawattamie 

Nation 

Quapaws 

Seminole Nation . . 

Shawnees 

Wichita Nation.. . 



Total 



IOWA. 

COUKTY POF'N 

Adair 11,199 

Adams 11,888 

Allamakee 19,791 

Appanoose 16,636 

Audubon 7,448 

Benton 24,888 

Black Hawk .... 23,913 

Boone 2U,838 

Bremer 14,061 

Buchanan 18,547 

Buena Vista. . . . 7,537 

Butler 14,293 

Calhoun 5,595 

Carroll 12,351 

Caps 16,943 

Cedar 18,937 

Cerro Gordo. . . . 11,461 

Cherokee 8,240 

Chickasaw 14,534 

Clark 11,512 

Clay 4,848 

Clayton 28,829 

Clinton 86,764 

Crawford 12,413 

Dallas 18,746 

Davi*} 16,468 

Decatur 15,336 

Delaware 17,952 

Des Moines 83,099 

Dickinson 1,901 

Dubuque 42,997 

Emmett 1,550 

Fayette 22,258 

Floyd 14,677 

Franklin 10,248 

Fremont 17,653 

Green 12,725 

Grundy 12,639 

Guthrie 14,863 

Hamilton 11,252 

Hancock 3,453 



coinmr 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Hnmbolt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe , 

Montgomery . . 
Muscatine — 

OBrien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas ... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie , 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

VanBuren 

Wapello , 

Warren 

Washington .. 

Wayne , 

Webster 

Winnebago — 
Winneshiek. . . . 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 



POP N 

17,806 

16,649 

20,826 

10,837 

5,341 

4,382 

19,221 

23,771 

25,962 

17,478 

{B,429 

21,052 

21,259 

6,179 

34,859 

37,235 

l.%146 

14,5:» 

1,968 

17,225 

25,201 

25,111 

23,752 

14,135 

14,361 

9,055 

13,719 

15,895 

23,168 

4,155 

2,219 

19,667 

4,131 

8,567 

8,713 

42,392 

89,846 

18,9:36 

12,085 

8,774 

41,2r0 

12,696 

5,426 

16,906 

21,585 

15,635 

14,980 

17,042 

25,282 

19,578 

20,375 

16,127 

15,950 

4,917 

23,937 

14,997 

7,953 

5,062 



Total. 



1,624,463 



Allen 11,307 

Anderson 9,059 

Arapahoe 3 

Atchison 26,674 

Barbour 2,661 

Barton 10,319 

Bourbon 19,595 

Brown 12,819 



COUNTY 

Buffalo 

Butler 

Chase 

Chautauqua... 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Davis 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Foote 

Ford 

Franklin 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Hodgeman .... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kansas 

Kearney 

Kingman 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth . . 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lyon 

AicPherson 

Marion , 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery . . , 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne , 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Philipps 

Pottawatomie. 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Rile 
Rdo 



'L\ 



POPN 

191 
18.587 

6,061 

11,072 

21,907 

37 

163 

12,320 

15,346 

11,4:38 

.372 

21,539 

16,&54 

6,994 

4,180 
14,973 
14,258 
21,706 

2,409 
10,625 

6,179 

8,494 
411 

8,122 
16,800 

1,196 

4,258 

9 

3 

10,550 

168 

4,133 
11,454 

1,704 
10,718 
15,564 
17,477 
16,864 
9 
159 

8,713 

22,736 

632 

32,360 

8,582 
tl5,299 
17,327 
17,143 
12,467 
16,135 
296 
17,818 
14,913 
18,217 

9,266 
12,463 
15,124 

3,722 

7,002 
19,643 
12,518 
10,306 

6,396 
12,017 
16,347 

1,890 

1,623 
12,824 
14,913 

9,292 
10,430 

8,113 



couimr 



POP IT 



Rush 5,490 

Russell 7,3.)1 

Saline 13,810 

Scott 43 

Sedgwick 18,753 

Sequoyah 568 

Seward 5 

Shawnee 29,092 

Sheridan 1,567 

Sherman 13 

Smith 1.3,885 

Stafford 4,755 

Stanton 5 

Stevens 12 

Snmner 20,812 

Thomas 161 

Trego 2,535 

Wabaunsee 8, "3^7 

Wallace 686 

Washington 14,910 

Wichita 14 

Wilson 13,776 

Woodson 6,.'535 

Wyandotte 19,151 

Total 995,966 



ILEHTUCKY. 

Adair 13,078 

Allen 12,089 

Anderson 9,:361 

Ballard H378 

Barren 22,-321 

Bath 11,982 

Bell 6,055 

Boone 11,995 

Bourbon 15,958 

Boyd 12,165 

Boyle 11,930 

Bracken 13,509 

Breathitt 7,742 

Breckenridge . . . 17,486 

Bullitt 8,521 

Butler 12,181 

Caldwell 11,280 

Calloway 13,295 

Campbell 37,440 

Carroll 8,953 

Carter 12,345 

Casey 10,983 

Christian 31,681 

Clark 12,113 

Clay 10,222 

Clinton 7,212 

Crittenden 11,688 

Cumberland 8,891 

Daviess 27,724 

Edmonson 7,222 

Elliott 6,567 

Estill 9,860 

Fayette 29,023 

Fleming 15,221 

Floyd 10,176 

Franklin 18,698 

Fulton 7,979 

Gallatin 4,832 

Garrard 11,703 

Grant 13,088 

Graves »4,137 

Grayson 15,784 



i5ie 
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COUNTY 



POPN 



Green 11,871 

Greenup 13,371 

Hancock 8,563 

Hardin 22,564 

Harlan 5,278 

Harrison 16,502 

Hart 17,133 

Henderson 24,516 

Henry 14,492 

Hickman 10,662 

Hopking 19,123 

Jackson 6,678 

Jefferson . 145,902 

Jessamine 10,864 

Johnson 9,155 

Kenton 43,983 

Knox 10,587 

LaKue 9,800 

Laurel ... 9,131 

Lawrence 13,262 

Lee 4,254 

Leslie 3,740 

Letcher 6,601 

Lewis 13,154 

Lincoln 15,079 

Livingston 9,165 

Logan 24,358 

Lyon 6,768 

McCracken 16,260 

McLean 9,293 

Madison 22,051 

Magoffin 6,943 

Marion 14,691 

Marshall 9,647 

Martin 8,057 

Mason 20,469 

Meade 10,322 

Menifee 5,410 

Mercer 14,141 

Metcalfe 9,423 

Monroe 10,742 

Montgomery . . . 10,567 

Morgan 8,455 

Mulflenburg .... 15,098 

Nelson 16,609 

Nicholas 11,869 

Ohio 19,669 

Oldham 7,686 

Owen 17,401 

Owsley 4,942 

Pendleton 16,702 

Perry 5,607 

Pike 13,003 

Powell 3,639 

Pulaski 21,318 

Bobertson 5,814 

Bock Captle.... 9,670 

Bowan 4,419 

Bussell 7,591 

Scott 14,965 

Shelby 16,813 

Simpson 10,641 

Spencer 7,040 

Taylor 9,260 

Todd 15,998 

Trigg 14,489 

Trinible 7,171 

Union 17,808 

Warren 27,528 

Washington ... 14,419 

Wayne 12,512 

Webster 14,246 



COUNTY 



pop'n 



Whitley 12,000 

Wolfe 3,983 

Woodford 11,800 

Total.... 1,648,599 



liOUISlASTA. 

Ascension 16,896 

Assumption ... 17,010 

Avoyelles 16,747 

Bienville 10,442 

Bossier 16,045 

Caddo 26,305 

Calcasieu 12,488 

Caldwell 5,770 

Cameron 2,415 

Catahoula 10,287 

Claiborne 18,858 

Concordia 14,914 

DeSoto 15,605 

East Baton Bouge 19,986 

East Carroll.... 12,147 

East Feliciana. 15,132 

Franklin 6,495 

Grant 6,188 

Iberia 16,686 

Iberville 17,600 

Jackson 5,328 

Jefferson 12,166 

Lafayette 13,236 

LaFourche 19,113 

Lincoln 11,075 

Livingston 5,258 

Madison 13,908 

Morehouse 14,206 

Natchitoches .. 19,722 

Orleans 216,140 

Ouachita 14,723 

Plaquemines . . . 11,575 

Point Coupee.. 17,799 

Bapides 23,597 

Bed Biver 8,573 

Bichland 8,440 

Sabine 7,344 

St. Bernard .... 4,405 

St. Charles 7,161 

St. Helena 7,504 

St. James 14,714 

St. John Baptist 9,686 

St. Landry 40,002 

St. Martins 12,662 

St. Marys 19,891 

St. Tammany . . 6,887 

Tangipahoa .... 9,638 

Tensas 17,824 

Terre Bonne . . . 17,956 

Union 13,526 

Vermillion 8,735 

Vernon 5,160 

Washington 5,190 

Webster 10,005 

West Baton Bouge 7,667 

West Carroll... 2,776 

West Feliciana. 12,809 

Winn 5,846 

Total 940,263 



MAINE. 



COUNTY 



pop'n 



Androscoggin . . 45,044 

Aroostook 41 ,700 

Cumberland ... 86,360 

JYanklin 18,184 

Hancock 38,131 

Kennebeck 53,061 

Knox 32,862 

Lincoln ...:.... 24,809 

Oxford 32,618 

Penobscot 70,478 

Piscataquis 14,873 

Sagadahoc 19,276 

Somerset 32,339 

Waldo 32,468 

Washington .... 44,477 

York 62,285 

Total 648,945 



Alleghany 88,012 

Anne Arundel . . 28,526 

Baltimore 415,624 

Calvert 10,538 

Caroline 13,767 

CairoU 30,992 

Cecil K. 27,108 

Charles 18,548 

Dorchester 23,110 

Frederick 50,482 

Garrett 12,175 

Harford 28,042 

Howard 16,141 

Kent 17,605 

Montgomery . . . 24,759 

Prince Georges. 26,263 

Queen Anne 19,257 

St. Marys 16,934 

Somerset 21,668 

Talbot 19,065 

Washington ... 38,561 

Wicomico 18,016 

Worcester 19,539 



Total 1,266,822 



MAS8ACHU- 

Barnstable 31,945 

Berkshire 69,049 

Bristol 139,121 

Dukes 4,805 

Essex 244,640 

Franklin 36,000 

Hampden 104,117 

Hampshire 47,235 

Middlesex 317,951 

Nantucket 8,726 

Norfolk 96,462 

Plymouth 74,024 

Suffolk 887,626 

Worcester 226,885 



Total.... 1,783,086 



MTCWai^AN. 



COUNTY 



POP'N 



1S3 



Alcona 3,107 

Allegan 87,806 

Alpena 8,789 

Antrim 5,237 

Baraga 1,804 

Barry 25,319 

Bay 38,081 

Benzie 8,43:3 

Berrien 36,780 

Branch 27,941 

Calhoun 38,452 

Cass 22,008 

Charlevoix 6,114 

Cheboygan 6,624 

Chippewa 5,248 

Clare 4,187 

Clinton 27,684 

Crawford 1,159 

Delta 6,812 

Eaton 31,228 

Emmet 6,640 

Genesee 89,219 

Gladwin 1,127 

Grand Traverse 8,422 

Gratiot 21,937 

Hillsdale 32,726 

Houghton 22,473 

Huron 20,089 

Ingham 38,677 

Ionia 83,872 

Iosco 6,873 

Isabella 12,159 

IsleBoyale 56 

Jackson 42,031 

Kalamazoo 34,342 

Kalkaska 2,987 

Kent 73,252 

Keweenaw 4,270 

Lake 8,288 

Lapeer * 30,138 

Leelenaw 6,258 

Lenawee 48,843 

Livingston 22,251 

Mackinac 2,902 

Macomb 81,627 

Manistee 12,533 

Manitou 1,384 

Marquette 25,393 

Mason 10,063 

Mecosta 13,9T3 

Menominee .... 11,988 

Midland 6,894 

Missaukee 1,558 

Monroe 83,628 

Montcalm 33,148 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 26,586 

Newaygo 14,688 

Oakland 41,537 

Oceana 11,699 

Ogemaw 1,914 

Ontonagon 2,565 

Osceola 10,777 

Oscoda 467 

Otsego 1,974 

Ottawa 88,125 

Presqne Isle... 8,118 

Boscommon . . 1,460 

Saginaw 69,095 

St. Clair 46,197 
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BY COUNTIES. 



FOF^H 



OOL'MTI 



St. Joseph 96,( 

Sanilac 26,341 

Si^dolcraft 1,575 

Shlawasaee 27,058 

TaBCola 25,739 

Van Bnren 30,807 

Washtenaw 41,848 

Wayne 166,426 

Wexford 6,816 

Total.... 1,636,835 



Aitkin 

Aijoka 7,106 

Becker 4,407 

Beltrami 10 

Benton 8,012 

Big Stone 8,669 

Blae Earth 22,869 

Brown ^ . . 12,018 

Carlton 1,230 

Carver 14,140 

Case 486 

Chippewa 5,406 

Chisago 7,962 

Clay 5,666 

Cook 65 

Cottonwood .... 5,588 

Crow Wing 2,316 

Dakota 17,391 

Dodge 11,844 

Donglas 9,130 

Faribault 13.015 

Fillinore 28,102 

Freeborn 16,069 

Qoodhae 29,651 

Grant 8,004 

Hennepin 67,018 

Houston 16,332 

Isantt 5,063 

Itasca 124 

Jackson 4,606 

Kanabec 505 

Kandiyohi 10,159 

Kittson 905 

Lac-qni-Parle .. 4,907 

Lake 106 

Le Snear 16,104 

Lincoln 2,945 

Lyon 6,257 

McLeod 12,343 

Marshall 992 

Martin 5,249 

Meeker 11,739 

MilleLacs 1,501 

Morrison 5.875 

Mower 16,799 

Murray 3,604 

Nicollet 12,333 

Nobles 4,435 

Olmsted 21,543 

Otter Tail 18,675 

Pine 1,365 

Pipe Stone 2,092 

Polk 11,247 

Pope 6,874 

Ramsey 45,915 

Redwood 5,375 

Renville 7.0,791 



OOUXTT 



POF^W 



Rice 22,480 

Rock 3,609 

St. Louis 4,504 

Scott 13,516 

Sherburne 8,8S 

Sibley 10,637 

Steams 21,966 

Steele 12,460 

Stevens 8,911 

Swift 7,473 

Todd 6,133 

Traverse 1,603 

Wabashaw 18,206 

Wadena 2,060 

Waseca 12.385 

Washington .... 19,562 

Watonwan 5,104 

Wilkin 1,906 

Winona 27,197 

Wright 18,104 

TeltowMedicine 5,684 

Total 760,072 



Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton, 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw . . . 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clark 

Clay 

Coahoma ... . 

Copiah 

Covington 

DeSoto 

Fnmklin 

Green 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflerson 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafavette 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Lee 

LeFlore 

Lincoln 

Liowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 
Neshoba ...... 



22,649 
14,272 
14,004 
19,968 
11,023 
18,662 
18,492 
17,600 
17,904 

9,086 
16,768 
15,022 
17,367 
13,563 
27,544 

5,993 
22,924 

9,729 

3,194 
12,071 

6,460 

7,695 
43,959 
27,152 
10,001 
10,665 

7,607 
12,124 
17,314 

3,828 
15,719 
21,671 
21,501 

9,422 
13,147 
20,461 
10,246 
13,547 
28,243 
25,866 

6,901 
29^333 
26,553 
13,348 

8,741 



OOUKTT 



POP'H 



Newton 13,436 

Noxubee 29,874 

Octibbeha 15,977 

PanoU 28,358 

Pearl 

Perry 8,427 

Pike 16,686 

Pontotoc 13,856 

Prentiss 12,156 

Quitman 1,407 

Rankin 16,752 

Scott 10,845 

Sharkey 6,306 

Simpson 8,005 

Smith 8,064 

Sumner 9,535 

Sun Flower 4,661 

TalUhatchee . . . 10,926 

Tate 18,721 

Tippah 12,686 

Tishomingo 6,774 

Tunica 8,461 

Union :.... 18,030 

Warren 81,242 

Washington ... 25,365 

Wayne 8,741 

Wilkinson 17,816 

Winston 10,067 

Yalabnsha 15,658 

Taxoo 88,646 



Total.... 1,131,592 



mssouRi. 

Adair 15,190 

Andrew 16,318 

Atchison 14,565 

Audrain 19,780 

Barry 14,424 

Barton 10,832 

Bates 25,382 

Benton 12,398 

Bollinger 11,182 

Boone 25,424 

Buchanan 49,824 

Butler 6,011 

Caldwell 13,654 

Calloway 23,670 

Camden 7,267 

Cape Girardeau 20,996 

Carroll 23,300 

Carter 2,168 

Cass 22,431 

Cedar 10,747 

Chariton 25,224 

Christian 9,632 

Clarke 15,031 

Clay 16,579 

Clinton 16,073 

Cole 15,619 

Cooper 21,622 

Crawford 10,763 

Dade 12,657 

Dallas 9,272 

Daviess 19,174 

DeKalb 18,348 

Dent 10,647 

Douglass 7,753 

DunUin 9,604 

Franklin 26,586 



OOUHTT 



VOP^H 



Gasconade 11,1S8 

Gentry 17,188 

Green 26,617 

Grundy 15,201 

Harrison 20,818 

Henry 23,914 

Hickory 7,888 

Holt 15,510 

Howard 18,^6 

Howell 8,614 

Iron 8,188 

Jackson 62,326 

Jasper 32,021 

Jeflbrson 16,736 

Johnson 28,177 

Knox 13,047 

Laclede 11,524 

Lafayette 25,731 

Lawrence 17,565 

Lewis 15,925 

Lincoln 17,443 

Linn 20,016 

Livingston 20,205 

McDonald 7,816 

Macon 26,223 

Madison 8,660 

Maries 7,304 

Marion 24,837 

Mercer 14,674 

Miller 9,807 

Mississippi 9,270 

Moniteau 14,349 

Monroe 19,075 

Montgomery . . . 16,250 

Morgan 10,134 

New Madrid.... 7,694 

Newton 18,948 

Nodaway 28,560 

Oregon 5,791 

Osage 11,624 

Ozark 5,618 

Pemiscot 4,299 

Perry 11,895 

Pettis 27,285 

Phelps 12,565 

Pike 26,716 

Platte.... 17,378 

Polk 15,748 

Pulaski 7,250 

Putnam 13,566 

Ralls 11,688 

Randolph 22,751 

Ray 20,193 

Re3rnolds 5,722 

Ripley 5,377 

St. Charles 23,060 

St. Clair 14,126 

St. Francois 18^822 

St. Genevieve.. 10,390 

St. Louis 382,410 

Saline 29,912 

Schuyler 10,470 

Scotland 12,507 

Scott 8,587 

Shannon 8,441 

Shelby 14,024 

Stoddard 18,482 

Stone 4,405 

Sullivan 1^569 

Taney 5,605 

Texas 72,907 

Vernon ISi^nO 



1S4 



cxnniTEEs. 



Worrell 10,606 

Waabington . : . . 12,695 

Wayne 9,097 

Webster 12,175 

Worth 6,908 

Wxight 9,733 

Total.... 2,166,604 



Bearer Head. . . 2,712 

Ghotean* 3,056 

Cnater 2,510 

DawB<m 160 

J>eer liodce 6,876 

Gallatiii 3,M3 

Jefferson 2,464 

Lewis &, Clarke 6.521 

Madison 3.916 

Meaner 2,744 

JfisBonla 2,533 

Total 89,157 



10,235 

Antelope 3.958 

Boone 4,170 

BnlEalo 7.531 

Bnrt 6,987 

Bntler 9,194 

Cass 16,684 

Cedar 2,699 

Cbaae 70 

Cheyenne 1,568 

Clay 11,294 

Co1£bx 6,566 

Cmning 5,677 

Coster 23eil 

Dakota 3^213 

BawBon 2,909 

Dixon 4,177 

Dodge 114»3 

Douglas 87,639 

Dnndy 87 

Fllimore 10,204 

Franklin 5,465 

Frontier 634 

Furnas..^ 6,407 

Gage 13,164 

Gosper 1,673 

Greeley 1,461 

Hall 6,578 

Hamilton 8,267 

Harlan 6,065 

Hayes 119 

Hitchcock 1,012 

Holt 8,287 

Howard 4,391 

Jefferson 6,006 

Jolinson 7,597 

Kearney 4,072 

Keith 194 

Knox 3,666 

Lancaster 96,090 

Lincoln 8,682 



^N 



Madison 6,569 

Merrick 5,841 

Nance 1,212 

Nemaha 10,451 

Nuckolls 4,235 

Omaha Beserve 

Otoe 15,760 

Pawnee 6,990 

Phelps 2,447 

Pierce 1,908 

Platte 9,511 

Polk 6,646 

Bed Willow.... 8,044 

Bidiardaon .... 15,086 

Saline 14,491 

Sarpy 4,461 

SaondeiB 15^609 

Seward 11,147 

Sherman 2,061 

Sionz 689 

Stanton 1,613 

Thayer «,113 

Valley 2,884 

Wasliinglon 6,681 

Wayne 813 

Webster 7,168 

▼vnecler .... ... o44 

York 11470 

Unorganiaed Ter- 

Titoiy 2,913 

Total «i2,482 



OOUHTT 



»OF*N 



Cburchill 479 

Donglas 1,561 

Elko 5,717 

Esmeralda 8i290 

Eureka 7,066 

Hnmbolt 8,460 

Lander 8,694 

Lincoln 2,687 

Lyon 2,409 

Nye 1,675 

Ormsby 5,410 

Boop 266 

Storey 16,115 

Washoe 5,664 

White Fine 2,662 

Total 



Belknap 17,946 

Carroll. 16,288 

Cheshire 26,784 

CooB 16,560 

Grafton 86,790 

Hlllsboron^ .. 75,683 

Merrimac 46^292 

Bockin^iam... 49,062 

Straffoiii.... . . . 85,559 

SolliYan 16,161 

Total 846,964 



Atlantic 16,706 

Bexseu 86,790 

BorUngton 55,403 

Camden 62,941 

Cape May 9,765 

Cumberland ... 37,694 

Essex 169,619 

Gloucester 25,666 

Hudson 167,950 

Hunterdon 86,568 

Mercer 66,056 

Middlesex 52,266 

Monmouth 55,585 

Morris 80,667 

Ocean 14,455 

Passaic 66,716 

Salem 24,560 

Somerset 27,161 

Sussex 23,^8 

Union 55.571 

Wanen 86,566 

Total.... 1,180,692 



Bernalillo 






Colfax 






Dona Ana 






Grant 






Lincoln 






Mora 






Bio Arriba 






SanMignel 






Santa Fe 






Socorre 






Taos 






Valencia 






Total 


116,430 


SEW^ H9^ 


BK. 


Albany 


155,045 


AUe^umy 


41,601 


Broome 


49,461 


Cattaraugus 


55,606 


Cayuga 

Chautauqua.... 


65,064 
65,340 


Chemung 


43,065 


Chenango 


89,690 


Clinton 


50,901 


Columbia 


47,925 


Cortland 


25,694 


Delaware 


42,719 


Dutchess 


79,162 


Erie 


219,667 


Essex 


84,515 


Franklin . 


82,869 


Fulton 


81,006 


Genesee 


82,655 


Green 


82,605 


Hamilton 


8,984 


Herkimer 


42,667 


Jefferson 


66,166 


Kin^ 


599.549 


Lewie 


81 


,416 



CXIUMTX 



Livingston 89,578 

Madison 44,116 

Monroe 144,906 

Montgomery . . . 88,815 
New York.... 1,906,577 

Niagara 54,174 

Oneida 115,475 

Onondi^ 117,667 

Ontario 49^877 

Orange 68,217 

Orleans 80,126 

Oswego 77,915 

Otsego 51,896 

Putnam 15,161 

Queens 90,547 

Kenselaer 115,841 

RichmoDd 88,994 

Itockland 27,690 

St. Lawrence. . . 85,996 

Saratoga 55,ies 

Schenectady . . . 28^556 

Schoharie 82,939 

Sdrayler 18,642 

Seneca 20,279 

Steuben 77,565 

Suffolk 53,996 

Sullivan 82,490 

Ti<^^ 82,672 

Tompkins 84,445 

Ulster 86,888 

Warren 25,160 

Washington .... 47,874 

Wavne 51,701 

Westchester ... 108,967 

Wyoming 80,907 

Yates 21,067 

Total 5,068,610 



Alamance 14,618 

Alexander 6,855 

Alle^iany .... 5,466 

Anson 16,000 

Ashe 14,486 

Beaufort 17,471 

Bertie 16,401 

Bladen 16,156 

Brunswick 9,890 

Buncombe 21,910 

Burke 12,811 

Cabarrus 14,964 

Caldwell 10,966 

Camden 6,274 

Carteret 9,785 

Caswell 17,625 

Catawba 14,946 

Chatham 23,456 

Cherokee 6,162 

Chowan 7,900 

Clay 8,816 

Cleveland 16,571 

Columbus 14,480 

Craven 19,729 

Cumberland ... 23,686 

Currituck 6,476 

Dare 8,945 

Davidson 90,888 

Davie 11,097 

Duplin 16,771 



OFFICIAL CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES FOB ISM^fiV COUNTIES. 



SMTS 

FoiBvUi 18,070 

Fnnklla HOfiSa 

Gulon 14,aM 

Gale> B^er 

Onbam a,33S 

GinDvllle S1,S85 

Greene 10JS4 

OollFom -SSJM 

HBlitai 80,300 

Hsrnett lOAK 

Haywood 10,871 

Hendcnon 10,SS0 

■ Hertford 11^43 

Hjde T,7K 

Iredell SifiK 

JuksoD 7,318 

JohDiton SS,«< 

Lenoir"!!;"!" 1b|344 

Lincoln 11,001 

UcDowell S,eaS 

Hacon 6,004 

Madison 11,810 

Martin ]S,1«> 

Mocklenbniv... S4,I30 

Mitcbell 9,48ft 

Uonlgomeij . . . (I37ft 

Moore — 10,821 

Nash. 17,781 

Ne« Hanover.. 21,387 

Norlbampton .. S0,0S3 

Onslow 9,888 

Otanee 53,668 

Pamlico 6^24 

PaMnotSDli.... 10,380 

Pender 18,408 

Perqnimone 9,488 

Person 18,nO 

Pitt ai.TSO 

Polk ^003 

Randalpb 80.830 

Rtcbmond lS,84ft 

Boheson 83,88-^ 

BochinEliaai.., 31,744 

Rowan 19,917 

Ralberford 1B,108 

Sampson 88393 

Slanly 10,600 

ttohes lS,3e3 

nrry 15,801 

Swain 3,785 

TrBDaylvaniB. . . 5,840 

Tjrrrel. 4,B4il 

onion 18,050 

Wake 46,809 

Warren 3t,fil9 

WashinEton... &,«» 

Watanea 8,100 

Wayne ai,«8 

Wintes 19,181 

Wilson 16,0M 

Tadkin 18,481 

Yancey 7,893 

Total.... 1,400,000 



37.139 

88,413 

AaElalie 8^443 

Belmont 49,038 

Brown 88,786 

BnUer 48,580 

Carroll 16,418 

CbampalKn 9r,81T 

Clark-T!?:..... 41,^7 

Clermont 30,713 

Clinton 87,539 

Colnmhisna.... 48,603 

Cosbocton aO,OM 

Crawford 30,583 

Cuyahoga 190,948 

Darko 40,498 

Defllnce 88,518 

Delaware 87.380 

Erie 38,640 

Falrfleld 84,883 

ravetla 80J64 

Franklin 80,816 

Fulton 31,0«8 

Gallia 88,184 

Geaaga 14.855 

Green 81.349 

Goemsey 87,197 

Hamilton 313,368 

Hancock !fr.788 

Hardin 87,088 

Harrison 80,435 

Henry 80,587 

HlKbtand 30,880 

HocklUE »,18e 

Holmes 80.775 

Hnron 31,609 

Jackson 83,6^ 

Jefferson 83,018 

Knoi 8r,450 

Lake 16,386 

Licking..!!!!!! 40!4S1 

Lrean 36.868 

Lorain 35,685 

LUCRS 67r%8 

Madison 80,189 

Mahoning 48.867 

Marion 80,564 

Medina 81,454 

MelgB 38,386 

Mercer . 8l,ec« 

Wami 36,118 

Honroe 86,407 

Mantgouieiy . . . 78^146 

Monian 80,074 

Momm 19,0n 

Muskingnm.... 49,780 

Noble.. 31,187 

Ottawa 19,703 

Paulding 18,490 

Perry 88,818 

P<Gkaway ..... 87,353 

Pike 17,92? 

Portage 37JI0O 

Preble MJ84 

Putnam 83,718 

mchland 86,806 

Ross 40,807 

Sandusky 38,063 

Scioto 33.ail 

Seneca 36,955 



Sbelby 84,186 

Summii! !!!!!!! 43,'788 

Trnmbnll 44,888 

Toacarawas . . 40,197 

Union 33.874 

Van Wert 83,080 

Vinton.... 1?338 

Wanen 88,398 

Wastalngton ... 43,344 

Wayne 37,458 

WifilamB 83.881 

Wood 84,026 

Wyandot 38,401 

ToUI.... 3,198,839 



Baker il5 

Benton.. 08 

Clackamas «0 

Clatsop 38 

ColomW t8 

Douglas!!!.'!!!! so 

Jack™!!!!!!!! m 

Joscphene ,SS 

Lane !,. Ill 

Linn 175 

Marlon ,76 

Mnltnomab.... M 

Polk Wl 

Tillamook 170 

Union...!!!!!!! iso 

Wasco 30 

Washington. ... iS2 

YamHill., ... .46 

Total 174,767 

SilA. 

Adams 83,454 

Alleghany 355,750 

Armstrong 47,6.% 

Beaver 39,603 

Bedford 34,932 

Berka 133,599 

Blair 58,751 

BradfiMd 58,534 

BnckB 68,664 

Butlet 63,5.16 

Cambria 40,884 

Cameron....... 5.159 

Carbon 31,9^ 

Centre 37,081 

Chester 83,460 

Clarion 40.886 

Cteariield 43.407 

Clinton 88,878 

ColnmbU 38,408 

Cranlbrd 66,6IM 

Cumberland... 45,918 

Dauphin 76,146 

Delaware 56.108 

Elk 18,900 



Erie 74,681 

Fnyette 58,868 

Forrest 4.385 

Franklin 49,865 

Fnlton 10,149 

Bnntlngilon!!!! 33!956 

Indiana 40.558 

Jefibrson 87,935 

Junlatta I8,:m 

Lackawanna . . . SSJKe 

Lancaster 139,444 

Lawrence 33,311 

Lebanon 38.476 

Lehigh 05,969 

Luzerne '., 133.060 

Lycoming 57,4% 

NcKean 43,666 

Mercer 56,168 

Mifflin 19,577 

Monroe 30,175 

Montgomery... 96,494 

Montoar 1^466 

Northampton .. 70,318 
Northumterland 63,133 

Perry OT,68S 

Philadelphia... 846,980 

Pike...;. 9.m 

Potter 18,798 

Schuylkill 189,677 

Snyder 17.797 

Someraet 33,146 

Sullivan 8.073 

Sasquehanna .. 40,861 

Tioga 45.814 

Union 16,905 

Venango 43.679 

Warrefi 87,B81 

Washington.... 66,417 

Wayne 83,518 

Weslmorelend . 78,189 

Wyoming 15,698 

York 87,839 

Total.... 4,383,7% 

RHODE imi/sn. 

Bristol 11,394 

Kent.. 80,687 

Newport 84,180 

Pro>-idencc .... 197,974 
Waeblngton . . . 83,405 

Total....:. 276,530 

SO. CAROLINA. 

AbboYllle 40,828 

Aiken i».183 

Anderaon 83,013 

Barnwell 89,898 

Beaufort 80,190 

Cbarleston .... 108,838 

Cheater 84,153 

Cbesterfleld.... 16,345 

Clarendon 19.190 

Colleton 36,390 

Darlington 34,485 

EdgeBlld 4M)46 



OFFICIAL CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880-BY COUNTIES. 



COUNTY POP'n 

Fairfield 27,766 

Georgetown .... 19,613 

Greenville 37,494 

Hampton 18,767 

Horrv 15,574 

Kershaw 21,538 

Lancaster 16,9a3 

Laurens 29,444 

Lexington 18,590 

Marion 34,107 

Marlboro 20,598 

Newberry 26,497 

Oconee 16,256 

Orangeburg 41,395 

Pickens 14,391 

Richland 28,585 

Spartanburg . . . 40,408 

Sumter 37,037 

Union :.. 24,081 

Williamsburg.. 24,110 

York 30,713 

Total 995,706 



Anderson 10,820 

Bedford 26,027 

Benton 9,780 

Bledsoe 5,618 

Blount 15,985 

Bradley 12,124 

Campbell 10,005 

Cannon 11,859 

Carroll 22,104 

Carter 10,019 

Cheatham 7,955 

Claiborne 13,373 

Clay 6,987 

Cocke 14,804 

Coffee 12,894 

Crockett 14,108 

Cumberland ... 4,5:38 

Davidson 79,157 

Decatur 8,498 

DeKalb 14,814 

Dickson 12,460 

Dyer 15,118 

Fayette 31,871 

Fentress 5,941 

Franklin 17,178 

Gibson 82,685 

Giles 36,016 

Grainger 12,384 

Greene 24,004 

Grundy 4,592 

Hamblen 10,188 

Hamilton 23,642 

Hancock 9,098 

Hardeman 22,921 

Hardin 14,794 

Hawkins 20,610 

Haywood 26,054 

Henderson 17,429 

Henry 22,141 

Hickman 12,093 

Houston 4,295 

Humphreys 11,379 

Jackson 12,008 

James 5,187 

Jefferson 15,846 



COUNTY 

Johnson . . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinu 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mauiy . . . 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson .. 
Rutherford.. 

Scott 

Sequatchie . . 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart ... . 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

VanBuren . . . 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne , 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson . 
Wilson , 



POP'N) 

7,766 
89,121 

8,968 
14,918 
10,383 

2,181 
26,960 

9,148 
15,064 
17,271 

9,274 
80,874 
10,911 
19,260 
39,945 

7,117 
14,283 
28,461 

6,233 

5,156 
22,923 
12,153 

7,174 

7,269 
11,501 

7,073 
15,237 
18,862 
36,741 

6,021 

2,565 
15,541 
78,433 
17,799 
12,690 
18,321 
23,625 
21,033 

6,646 

3,645 
10,261 

2,933 
14,079 
16,181 
11,301 
24,538 
11,176 
28,313 
28,748 



Total.... 1,542,463 



TEXAS. 

Anderson 17,395 

Andrews 

Angelina 5,240 

Aransas 996 

Armstrong 

Archer 596 

Atascosa 4,217 

Austin 14,429 

Bailey 

Bandera 2,158 

Bastrop 17,215 

Baylor 715 

Bee 2,298 

Bell 20,520 

Bexar 30,481 

Blanco 8,583 



COUNTY 



pop'n 



Borden 

Bosque 11,217 

Bowie 10,965 

Brazoria 9,780 

Brazos 13,580 

Briscoe 

BroNvn 8,415 

Burleson 9,242 

Burnet 6,855 

Caldwell 11,757 

Calhoun I,r39 

Callahan 3,453 

Cameron 14,959 

Camp 5,931 

Carson 

Cass 16,723 

Castro 

Chambers 2,187 

Cherokee 16,724 

Childress 

Clay 5,045 

Cochran 

Coleman 3.603 

Collins 23,985 

Collinsworth 

Colorado 16,673 

Comal 5,546 

Comanche 8,608 

Concha 800 

Cottle 

Cooke 20,391 

Coryell 10,934 

Crockett 127 

Crosby 

Dallam 

Dallas 33,490 

Dawson 

Deaf Smith 

Delta 5,597 

Denton 18,145 

DeWitt 10,061 

Dickens 

Dimmit 665 

Donley 

Duval 5,732 

Eastland 4,855 

Edwards 266 

Ellis 21,294 

ElPaso 3,845 

Encinal 1,902 

Erath 11,796 

Falls 16,241 

Fannin 25,501 

Fayette 28,004 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Fort Bend 9,380 

Franklin 5,280 

Freestone 14,922 

Frio 2,1:30 

Gaines 

Galveston 24,126 

Garza 

Gillespie 5,228 

Goliad 5,832 

Gonzales 14,840 

Gray 

Grayson 88,108 

Gregg 8,530 

Grimes 18,606 

Guadalupe 12,202 

Hale 



COUNTY 



POP'*N 



Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman ... 

Hardin 

Harris ....... 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill .... 

Henderson 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley-. 

Hood 

Hopkins 

.Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson . . 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

LaSalle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone . . . . 

Lipscomb 

Live Oak 

Llano 

Lubbock , 

Lvnn 

AfcCulloch . . . , 

McLennan 

McMullen 

Madison 

Marion , 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda . . , 

Maverick 

Medina , 

Menard , 

Milam 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery . 

Mocre 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacodoches.. 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 



6,365 



1,870 
27,985 

25,175 



7,556 



9,734 

4,347 

16,559 



6,127 
15,461 
16,709 



17,229 

6,637 
2,723 

5,778 

3,489 

17,912 

546 

3,270 
15,448 

2,763 



2,169 
1,343 



4,483 



27,191 



5,421 

789 

13,642 

8,939 
12,818 

4,999 
16,246 



1,994 
4,962 



1,533 

26,933 

701 

5,395 
10,985 



2,655 
8,940 
2,967 
4,492 
1,239 
18,659 



11,257 
10,154 



5,082 



11,592 

21,705 

4,859 

640 



157 



OfnCIAL CEK8UB OF THB WSOTBa^ STATES ¥OR 



BY COUNTIES. 



OOUSTT 



TOTS 



Naecee 7,669 

Ocheltroe 

Oldham 

Orange 2,038 

Palo Pinto.... 5,885 
Panola . . . . .^ . . . 12,218 

Parker 15,871 

Parmer 

Pecos 1,807 

Polk 7,191 

Potter 

Presidio 2,873 

Rains 8,035 

Randall 

Red River 17,194 

Refa<^o 1,585 

Robertson 22,885' 

Rockwall 2,^64 

Rnnnels 980 

Rusk 18,967 

Sabine 4,161 

San Augustine. 5,065 

San Jacinto 6,186 

San Patricio 1,010 

San Saba 5,325 

Shackelford.... 2,037 

Shelby 9,524 

Sherman 

Smith 21,858 

Somerville 2,649 

Surry 

Starr 8,304 

Stephens 4,726 

Stonewall 

Swisher 

Tarrant 24,678 

Taylor 1,736 

Terry 

Throckmorton . 711 

Titus 6,959 

Tom GFreen 3,615 

Travis 26,974 

Trinity 4,915 

Tyler 5,825 

Upshur 10,266 

Uvalde 2,541 

VanZandt 12,619 

Victoria 6,290 

Walker 12,840 

Waller 9,024 

Washington .... 27,584 

Webb 5,273 

Wharton 4,549 

Wheeler 

Wichita 483 

Wilbarger 

Williamson 15,156 

Wilson 7,118 

Wise 16,605 

Wood 11,212 

Yoakum 

Young 4,727 

Zapate 8,634 

Zavala 410 



XXfOWTT 



POP^K 



Total.... 1,592,574 



UTAH. 



Beaver 



8,918 



Box Elder 6,761 

Cache 12,561 

Davis 6,026 

Emery 656 

Iron 4,018 

Juab 3,478 

Kane 8,086 

Millard 8,727 

Morgan 1,788 

Pi ifte 1,661 

Rich 1,268 

Salt Lake 81,978 

San Juan 204 

San Pete 11,557 

Sevier 6,188 

Summit 4,240 

Tooele 4,497 

UinUh 799 

Utoh 17,918 

Wasatch 2,927 

Washington ... 4,235 

Weber 12,697 



Total.. 



143,907 



YEXMOHT. 

Addison 24,174 

Bennington .... 21,945 

Caledonia 23,607 

Chittenden 82,798 

Essex 7,981 

Franklin 30,226 

Grand Isle 4,124 

Lamoille 12,684 

Orange 23,629 

Orleans 22,062 

Rutland 41,830 

Washington .... 25,408 

Windham 26,762 

Windsor 35,192 



ToUl 332,286 



TIR«IlliIA. 



Accomack . 
Albemarle . 
Alexandria. 
Allef 
Amelia. 

Amherst 

Appomattox . . . 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham . . . 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield .... 

Clark 

Craig 

Culpepper 



24,409 
32,615 
17,545 

5,586 
10,877 
18,705 
10,060 
85,113 

4,482 
31,205 

5,004 
14,809 
16,707 

5,694 
16,540 
86,250 
17,243 
13,323 

6,512 
16,653 
23,773 

7,682 

3,794 
18,406 



Cumberland ... 

Dinwiddle 

Elisabeth City. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle of Wight .. 

James City 

King & Queen.. 
King Greorge . . . 
King WiUuim.. 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenbnrg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg... 

Middlesex 

Montgomery . . . 
Nansemond.... 

Nelson 

New Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton . . 
Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania ... 
Powhattan... . 
Prince Edward. 
Prince George.. 
Princess Anne. 
Prince William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham . . . 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah ... 

Smyth 

Southampton . . 
Spottsylvania . . 

StaflTord 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington ... 
Westmoreland . 



10,540 
86,875 
10,691 
11,082 
16,026 
22,998 
18,255 
10,802 
26,084 
17,563 
8,794 
11,876 
10,292 
18,066 
6,829 
6,407 



18,586 

82,966 

16,009 

6,164 

10,572 

6,422 

10,502 

6,397 

8,746 

6,160 

15,116 

28,684 

18,941 

11,535 

10,562 

7,501 

24,611 

6,252 

16,693 

15,904 

16,535 

5,515 

66,654 

9,152 

7,929 

11,156 

13,051 

9,965 

12,833 

62,589 

7,817 

14,668 

6,861 

9,394 

9,180 

8,750 

9,291 

7,196 

13,105 

20,003 

29,567 

13,906 

17,233 

18,204 

12,159 

18,012 

14,829 

7,210 

7,391 

10,062 

12,861 

7,399 

2,257 

25,203 

8,846 



Wise 7,772 

Wythe 14,818 

York 7,84g 

Total.... 1,512,208 



W. TXBGUflA. 

Barbour 11,870 

Berkley 17,380 

Boone 6,824 

Braxton 9,787 

Brooke 6,013 

Cabell 18,746 

Calhoun 6,074 

Clay 8,460 

Doddridge 10,552 

Fayette 11,560 

Gilmer 7,108 

Grant 6,642 

Greenbrier 15,060 

Hampshire .... 10,366 

Hancock 4,860 

Hardy 6,794 

Harrison 20,171 

Jackson 16,312 

Jefflerson 15,005 

Kanawha 82,466 

Lewis 18,270 

Lincoln 6,789 

Logan 7,829 

McBowell 8,074 

Marion 17,198 

Marshall 18,640 

Mason 22,298 

Mercer . 7,467 

Mineral 8,629 

Monongalia 14,986 

Monroe 11,501 

Moraan 6,777 

Nicholas 7,228 

Ohio 87,4&r 

Pendleton 8,022 

Pleasants 6,256 

Pocahontas .... 6,591 

Preston 19,040 

Putnam 11,376 

Raleigh 7,367 

Randolph 8,102 

Ritchie 13,474 

Roane 12,184 

Summers 6,682 

Taylor . 11,464 

Tucker 3,161 

Tyler 11,072 

Cpshur 10,249 

Wayne 14,737 

Webster 8,207 

Wetzel 13,896 

Wirt 7,104 

Wood 25,006 

Wyoming 4,322 

Total 618,198 



l¥AI»HIIVeTON 
T£BRlTORY. 



ChehaHs 
Clallam . 



688 
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•niureeoQ...- 




DOB^IM 


































V.^ 




























Jactson 





Kewaunee l^a06 

LaCroBse BT.mJ 

I.anglBde.. !'.'.'.! W 

LincolD 3,011 

Manllowcw 37,508 

HBralhoD ll^lil 

Marinette 8,S«9 

Harqaetts 6,001 

Milwaukee 188.S2I 

Ocoala. '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. 9;B48 

Oulagamle 38,716 

Oiankle I5,4S3 

Pepin 8,SaB 

Pierce 17,T« 

Polk 10,018 

Portage 17,781 

PHce res 

Reclue 80,931 

Blcbland 18,174 

Rock 8S,Si3 

St.Cioii ie,K« 



Sank S8,7» 

Shawano 10,871 

Shebofgan 34,X« 

Taylor 3,811 

Trempelaau. . . . 17,18* 

Vernon 83,385 

Walworlb 38,340 

Washington.... a3,Mi 

Waukea^a !8,m 

Waupaca SO,«64 

Waaehara 13,e8» 

Wlnnehago.... 4S,741 

Wood 8,«61 

Total.... 1,S15,48» 

Albany 4,835 

Corhon 3,43S 

Crook 3WI 

Laramie a,40» 

Pewe «S7 

Sweetwater ... 3,S61 

Diuuh sfita 

Total a),7S» 



TABLE BHOWINQ TOTAL POPULATION BY 8TATB8, AND DI8TRIBCTI0N BY BKX, 









STATES. 




DlOTRIBDTIOK BT Bk. 




laUon, 1B80 


Male*. 


Female*. 


latlon, 1880 


Halea. 


Femalei. 


Alabama.. . 

coio^l)!';:; 

Conn ecu cut 

Dakou 

Delaware.... 

Maryland.... 
Mlc"l^^n°.'.'* 


11«,'654 

•■*! 
■■£« 

848.045 

■ass 

1,63«,.?31 

7S0,eag 
3;iMi;904 


41^383 
518,371 
130,471 

761,184 

ijileie 

1,S87,4SS 

'Si 
il 

85e,4r5 

862,373 
4^363 

5«7;m 


104 

at 

1 
1 

-98 

<m 

B3 

1 


Montana.... 

New Mexico 
New York.. 
N. CaroUna. 

Oregon. '.v.'.*. 

liiS- 

WlecooaiD.. 

Wyoming... 

Total 




81<471> 
680,108 


10,977 

m40ft 

■•■ss 

S,1W,16I 

11 

808,964 


Mliwnrf!^. 


60,152,8e« 


»,6ao,6e3 





OB'FICI-A.L OBISrSTTS 



CITIES of the UNITED STATES 



POPULATION OF 10,000 AND TJPWAED, 

ACCORDING TO THE I 

UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1880. 



New York, N.Y.. 
PhllRdelptaia, Pa.. 
Brooklyn N.Y.... 



4 ChlcazD, 111. 
K Bob-- '"~~ 
B St. 



NswOrlPSns.La ..' S18. 



PiltsOurg. Pb 

Buffalo, N.T 

.. WBBlitUKWn, D. C. 

IS New»rlt7N. J 

IB LoDlBTiTle, Ky 

■- - tey City,S.J.. 

rolt-MlcH 

WBokee, Wis... 



37 Lowell, Ubhb 

a9Troy,N.li' '.'.'. 

SOKBDBBeClty.No... 

31 Cambrldee, Hnad.. 

32 SvTMnBP " ^ 

38 Columbi 



ijiH^j:: 



41 Readlre.Pa 

4i! Hartfoi^, Conn 

4--1 Wllmlugtaii, Del... 

4't Caindeii,N. J 

4S St-Faal, Minn 

-4^ Lawnucfl, Haes 



47 Dayton, O 

48 Lynn, Maea 

40 Denver, Col 

50 Oakliud, Cal 

53 Utita, K.t'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

M MempSie, Teiii;:;: 
5S Sprlugfleld, Miag.. 
Sa MBncfieBler.N, H,, 

57 St. Joseph, Mo 

!» Grand Baplde.Mlcb. 
Sfl Wheeliug,W.V«... 

60 Mobile, Ala 

81 Hobukcn.N.J 

«a Eanisbursb,Pa.... 

64 Omaha, A^h.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

BSTrenlon, N.J 

fiS Covington, Ky 

fi7 Peoria, III 

88 Evanamle. Ind.... 
63 Brldaeporl, Conn.. 
TOEIliEbeth, N.J.... 

TS Salein, iiisa!!!!!!'. 
« Qoiocy.Ill 

74 fort Wayne, lud... 
TONe«Bedlord,Ma»a, 
78 Tcrre Haute, Ind... 
77 Lancaster, Pa 

75 Somcrvllle, Mass.. 
7« Wlltesbarre,Pa.... 
BO AuEnBts,Ga 

51 DeBMoinea, Iowa.. 
^Dnbuquc, Iowa.... 

83 Galveelon, Tei 

84 Walervliet, N. Y. . 

85 Norfolk, Va 

86 Aubnm, N. Y 

87 Holyoke, Mas* 

89 Chef^^as?*.*.":! 
is! Tannton, Maes 



»S Norwich, Conn 

WOswego, N. Y 

t6 Salt ri^e CltT,Utah 
'■" Sprlnefleld, O. 
Boy city, lllcli 



98 San A 



into, l^xaa 



»»Elniira,N.f.. 

'"" Newport, Ky 

.._ WatorbnryVConn... 

102 Punghkeepale.M. Y 

~ Sprfiigflelil, HI 

Ailooua, Pa 

Burlington, Iowa... 
Coha«a,N.T 

Lui Gloncecter, HasB... 

lOe LewlBtoD, Ha 

217 Hannibal, Ho 

SIB Sbreveiwrt, La 

ai9 AOBtlu, Texas 

SSO Chlllcotbe,0 

£21 Wobuni, UasB 



a),7BS 

80,893 
Si0,941 
90.433 

a},£8B 

aojUT 

10,748 

1^450 
lfl,417 
19,3a» 



Jackson. , 

ssa ijaratw^ Springe, 

984 Flshklli,'N.'T!':M 



S^aqnfncy, Haas 

329 New London, Conn. 

880 Sawlnaw, Mlcb 

i!3l JeOtrsonvllle, Ind.. 
amSangertles, N.T . 

333 Dalfaa, Teiu 

tB4 Ctedensboran, N. Y. 

Sasi^lBOQ, Wis 

238 Stockton, Cal 

SS7Lenoi,N.Y 

333 Winona, Hinn 

339 North Adams, UaM 

340 Shenandoah, Pa. . . . 
241 Marlborougb, Hasa. 
343 Eau Claire, Wis.... 
213 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
aw Jamaica, N, Y .... 
2a Colnmbta,8. C 



OFFICIAL CENSUS OP THE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, HAVING A POPULATION 

OP 10,000 AND UPWARD. 



N0« 



CITIES. 



09 Pawtucket, R. I.... 

10 EaBt Saginaw, Mich 

11 Williamsport, Pa... 

12 YonkerB,N.Y 

13 Hoaston, Texas . . . 

14 Haverhill, Mass.... 

15 Lake Township, 111 . 

16 Kingston, N. Y 

17 Menden, Conn 

18 Hempstead, N. Y. . . 

19 Zanesville, Ohio 

20 AUentown, Pa 

21 Council Bluffs, Iowa 

22 Newburgh, N. Y... 

23 Wilmington, N. C. 

24 Binghamton, N. Y.. 

25 Bloomington^ III 

26 New BmnswickjN.J 

27 LongIsalndCity,N.Y 

28 Newton, Mass 

29 Bangor, Me 

30 Montgomery, Ala. . . 

31 Lexington, Ky 

32 Johnstown, N. Y. . . 

33 Leavenworth, Kan.. 

34 Akron, Ohio 

35 New Albany, Ind. . . 
86 Joliet, 111 

37 Jackson, Mich 

38 Woonsocket, R. I . . 

39 Racine, Wis 

40 Lynchburg, Va 

41 Flushing, N.Y 

42 Sandusky^hio.... 

43 Oshkosh, Wis 

44 Hyde Park, 111 



POP'H 

19,030 

19,016 

18,934 

18,892 

18,646 

18,475 

18,396 

18.342 

18,340 

18,160 

18,120 

18,063 

18,059 

18,050 

17,361 

17,315 

17,184 

17,167 

17,117 

16,995 

16,857 

16,714 

16,656 

16,626 

16,550 

16,512 

16,422 

16,145 

16,105 

16,053 

16,031 

15,959 

15,919 

15,838 

15,749 

15,716 



NO. 



CITIES. 



45 Newport, R. I 

46 Topeka, Kan 

47 Youngstown, Ohio. 

48 Atchison, Kan 

49 Chester, JPa 

50 Lafayette, lud 

51 Leadville, Col 

52 LaCrosse, Wis 

53 New Britain, Conn. 

54 Norwalk, Conn,.... 

55 York, Pa 

56 Concord, N. H 

57 Lincoln, R. I 

58 Virginia City, Nev. 

59 New Lots, N. Y. . . . 

60 Schenectady, N.Y. 

61 Alexandria, va 

62 Brockton, Mass... 

63 Newburyport, Mass 

64 Lockport, N. Y 

65 Nashua, N. H 

66 Pittsfield, MasR.. .. 

67 South Bend, Ind.t . 

68 Pottsville, Pa 

69 Orange, N. J 

70 Little Rock, Ark... 

71 Rockford, 111 

72 Fond-du-lac, Wis. . . 

73 Norristown, Pa 

74 Lincoln, Neb 

75 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

76 Macon, Ga 

77 Richmond, Ind 

78 Castleton, N.Y... 

79 Cortlandt, N.Y... 

80 Biddeford, Me 



POP*» 

15,693 
15,451 
15,431 
15,106 
14.996 
14;860 
14,820 
14,505 
13,978 
13,956 
13,940 
13,aS8 
13,765 
13,705 
13,681 
13,675 
13,658 
13,608 
18,537 
13,522 
13,397 
13,367 
13,279 
13,253 
13,206 
13,185 
13,136 
13,091 
13,064 
13,004 
12,892 
12,748 
12,743 
12,679 
12,664 
12,652 



NO. 



CITIES. 



181 Georgetown, D. C. 

182 San Jo6e,Cal 

183 Fitchburg, Mass... 

184 Canton, O 

185 Northampton, Mass 

186 Warvidck, R. I 

187 Rutland, Vt 

188 Hamilton, O 

189 Keokuk, Iowa 

190 Steuben ville, O . . . 

191 Rome, N. Y 

192 Maiden, Mass 

193 Kalamazoo, Mich.. 

194 Easton, Pa 

196 Oyster Bay, N. Y. . , 

196 Aurora, 111 

197 Vicksburg, Miss... 

198 Middletown, Conn. 

199 Amsterdam, N. Y.. 

200 Waltham, Mass 

201 Dover, N.H 

202 Danbury, Conn 

203 Rock Island, 111.... 

204 Derby, Conn 

205 Brookhaven, N. Y., 

206 Wallkill, N.Y .... 

207 Gales burg. 111 

208 Portsmouth, Va. . . . 

209 Burlington, Vt 

210 Chicopee, Mass 

211 Portsmouth, O 

212 Los Angeles, Cal.. . 

213 Stamford, Conn 

214 Muskegon, Mich... 

215 Logansport, Ind. . . . 

216 Attleborough, Mass. 



POP'N 

12,57& 

12,567 

12,4C& 

12,258 

12,172 

12,^63 

12,149 

12,122 

12,117 

12,0»i 

12,045 

12,017 

11,937 

11,924 

11,923 

11,825 

11,814 

11,731 

11,711 

11,711 

11,687 

11,669 

11,66a 

11,649 

11,544 

11,483 

11,446 

11,;388 

ll,:i64 

11,325 

11,314 

11,311 

11,298 

11,262 

11,198. 

11,111 



STATES AND TERRITORIES; THEIR CAPITALS AND GOVERNORS IN 1881. 



STATE. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan ... . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . 



CAPITAL. 



Montgomery . 

Prescott 

Little Rock.. 
Sacramento.. 

Denver 

Hartford 

Yankton 

Dover 

Tallahassee.. 

Atlanta 

Bois City . . . . 
Springfield .. 
Indianapolis. 
Des Moines.. 

Topeka 

Frankfort. . . . 
Baton Rouge. 

Augusta 

Annapolis . . . 

Boston 

Lansing 

St. Paul 

Jackson .!... 



GOVERNOR. 



Rufus W. Cobb, D. 
John C. Fremont,R 
ThoB.J.ChurchillJ) 
Geo. C. Perkins, K. 
Pred'k W. Pitkin,R 
HobartB-BlgelowR 
Neh. G. Ordway, R 
John W. Hall, D. 
Wm. D. Bloxham,D 
Alfred H.ColqulttjD 
John B. Nell, R 
Shelby M.Cnllom,R 
Albert G. Porter, R 
John H. Gear, R. 
John P. St. John 3 
L. P. Blackburn J). 
Louis A. Wiltz, D. 
Harris M.PlaiBtedD 
Wm. T.Hamilton,D 
John D. Long, R. 
David H. Jerome, R 
John P.PillBbuix,R 
John M. Stone, D. 



STATE. 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New HampsUre 
New Jersey — 
New Mexico... 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ... 
West V&ginla . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



CAPITAL. 



Jefferson City 

Helena 

Lincoln 

Carson City.. 

Concord 

Trenton 

Santa Fe 

Albany 

Raleigh 

Columbus ... 

Salem 

Harrisburg .. 
N'port&ftov 
Columbia.... 

Nashville 

Austin 

Salt Lake City 
Montpelier .. 
Richmond . . . 

Olympia 

Wceling 

Madison 

Cheyenne. .. 



GOVERNOR. 



T. T. Crittenden. D 
Benj. F. Potts, K. 
Albinus Nance, R. 
John H. Kinkeadjl 
Charles H. Bell, R. 
Geo. C. Ludlow, D. 
Lewis Wallace, ]i. 
Alonzo B.Comell.R 
Thos. J. Jarvis, D. 
Charles Foster, R. 
Wm. W. Thayer, D 
Henry M. Hoyt, R. 
A. H. Littlefield, R 
Johnson Hagood,!) 
Alvin Hawkins, K. 
Orin M. Roberts, D 
Eli H. Murray, R. 
Ros well Famham R 
F.W.M.HollldayJ> 
Wm. A. Newell, K. 
Jacob B. Jackson J> 
Wm. E. Smith, R. 
John W. Hoyt, R. . 
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NEW! USEFUL! OMAMEHTAL! 



*»• ^ t 



The Whole World for $2.50. 



CKAM^S New Doable Reyenlble Map, ehowing on the firont a complete and beautiful Map of the 

TJHITID STATES I TSRRITORIIS, 



AT ONB YIBW EXHIBITING THK— 



Counties, Towns, Rivers, Eailroads,.Moiintains, Etc. 

With the Greatest Accuracy, Particularly Noting the New Railroads 

That have been developed within the past year, giving at the top an extended 

PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE COUNTRY, 

FROM OCBASr TO OCEAlir, 

Mil aloHE eacii side BeanM Portraits of all tbe PresUents of ttie Uniteil States ; 



All colored in Artistic taste, while on the back may be seen fine 



Maps of the Hemis 



v> 



RES 



-AND OP THE- 



On Mercator^s projection, around the borders of which are Time-Tables, showing the 
Variations of Time at different Cities of the World, 

The State Seals of the United States, the Flags of all Nations, and the 
History of the Rise and Progress of Steam Railroads. 

The entire map exhibits 6^ beantiflnl pictorial illustrations, and is so arranged with 

reversing cord that either side can be shown at pleasure. 



No map of the United States and World has ever been made bo cheap, so accurate, so fall of 
names, so clear in print, and so beautlftil In Its ornamentation. Having been engraved from drawings 
made by onr Special I>raftsinan, at 'Washington, who has had access to all the Elab- 
orate IVotes and Iiate Surveys in the Possession of the Government, It commends 
.Itself as the only neir and reliable cheap map now offered to the American people. 

To Shippers, Merchants, Mechanics and Farmers, 

THIS MAP IS INDISPENSABLE. 

Every family can afford it, and no family, particularly where there are children growing np, can 
afford to be without it. A condensed Geography and History ; a tastefnl ornament to any room ; 
pleasing and instrnctlve to old and young; it should be in every house in the land. 

With each copy of the map I present a neat and valuable boolc, of 150 pages, showing maps and 
giving descriptive history of every Country in the World. 

Size of map, ^x60 inches. Price, nicely varnished, and all ready for hanging and reversing, 
$2.50. Price to Agents of Map and Hand Boole, $10.80 per dozen. 

Address— 



•f 
»6» A »64 Wabash Ave^ CHICAOO, \\a\u 

AGENTS WANTED in every State. Sample map and book will be ftimished on receipt of $2.50. 

If yon are out of irork, send at once fbr my CIrenlars, and see Inducements 

to Agents. 

LBTTBBS OP APPLICATION FOR AGENCY PROBIPTLY ANSWERED. 



THE MAP. 

\ 

NEW INDEXED COUNTY AND EAILEOAD 

MAP of the UNITED STATES, 

Drawn from Original CUiirernment Surreys on the l^arnre l^ale of 36 miles to 

the Inch— showing all Counties, Cities and Towns, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains 

and Railroads, with latest branches and extensions. We present an 



With every map, showing how to find every City, Town and Village in the United States at a mo- 
ment's glance. Each map is beautifally and clearly printed, neatly colored, 
varnished and mounted on rollers, with cloth backs. 

Size, 60x80 Inches. - Price, $7.00. 

Published by 



1 
»•» 4k S64 l¥abasli Ave., CHICAGO, \\a\u 

AGENTS WANTED to sell Maps, Charts and Pictures in every State. 
The largest and best variety in the United States. 



OFFICIAL CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880-BY COUNTIES. 



OOUHTT 



pop'k 



St. JoBeph 26,626 

Sanilac 26,841 

Schoolcraft 1,575 

Shiawassee 27,059 

Tuscola 25,739 

Van Buren 80,807 

Washtenaw 41,848 

Wayne 166,4:26 

Wexford 6,816 

Total.... 1,636,385 



HIIVMKSOTA. 

A\tkin 866 

Aiioka 7,106 

Becker 4,407 

Beltrami 10 

B<mton 8,012 

Big Stune 8,689 

Blue Earth..:.. 22,889 

Brown 12,018 

Carlton 1,230 

Carver 14,140 

Cass 486 

Chippewa 5,406 

Chisago 7,962 

Clay 5,886 

Cook 66 

Cottonwood .... 5,588 

Crow Wing .... 2,818 

Dakota 17,391 

Dodge 11,344 

Douglas 9,180 

Faribault 18,015 

Fillmore 28,102 

Freeborn 16,069 

Goodhue 29,651 

Grant 8,004 

Hennepin 67,013 

Houston 16,382 

Isanti 5,068 

Itasca 124 

Jackson 4,806 

Kanabec 505 

Kandiyohi 10,159 

Kittson 905 

Lac-qui-Parle .. 4,907 

Lake 106 

Le Sueur 16,104 

Lincoln 2,945 

Lvpn 6,257 

McLeod 12,343 

Marshall 992 

Martin 5,249 

Meeker 11,739 

MilleLacs 1,501 

Morrison 5.875 

Mower 16,799 

Murray 8,604 

Nicollet 12,33;^ 

Nobles 4,435 

Olmsted 21,543 

Otter Tail 18,675 

Pine 1,365 

Pipestone 2,092 

Polk 11,247 

Pope 5,874 

Samsey 45,915 

Redwood 5,376 

Renville ?.0,791 



OOUKTT 



pop'n 



Rice 22,480 

Rock 3,669 

St. Louis 4,504 

Scott 13,516 

Sherburne 8,855 

Sibley 10,637 

Steams 21,956 

Steele 12,460 

Stevens 8,911 

Swift. 7,473 

Todd 6,183 

Traverse 1,503 

Wabashaw 18,206 

Wadena 2,060 

Waseca 12.385 

Washington .... 19,562 

Watonwan 5,101 

Wilkin 1,906 

Winona 27,197 

Wright 18,104 

YellowMedicine 5,884 

ToUl.... 780,072 



MISSISSIPPI. 



Adams 

Alcorn 14,272 

Amite 14,004 

Attala 19,968 

Benton, 11,023 

Bolivar 18,652 

Calhoun 13,492 

Carroll 17,800 

Chickasaw 17,904 

Choctaw 9,086 

Claiborne 16,768 

Clark 15,022 

Clay 17,367 

Coahoma 13,563 

Copiah 27,544 

Covington 5,993 

DeSoto 22,924 

Franklin 9,729 

Green 3,194 

Grenada 12,071 

Hancock 6,460 

Harrison 7,895 

Hinds 43,959 

Holmes 27,152 

Issaquena 10,001 

Itawamba 10,665 

Jackson 7,607 

Jasper 12,124 

Jefferson 17,314 

Jones 3,828 

Kemper 16,719 

Lafavette 21,671 

Lauderdale 21,501 

Lawrence 9,422 

Leake 13,147 

Lee 20,461 

LeFlore 10,246 

Lincoln 13,547 

Lowndes 28,243 

Madison 25,866 

Marion 6,901 

Marshall 29^33:3 

Monroe 28,558 

Montgomery . . . 13,348 

Neshoba. 8,741 



COUNTY 



pof'n 



Newton l.S,436 

Noxubee 29,874 

OcUbbeha 15,977 

Panola 28,353 

Pearl 

Perry 8,427 

Pike 16,688 

Pontotoc l.%858 

Prentiss 12,158 

guitman 1,407 

ankin 16,752 

Scott 10,845 

Sharkey 6,806 

Simpson 8,005 

Smith 8,064 

Sumner 9,535 

Sun Flower .... 4,661 

Tallahatchee . . . 10,926 

Tate 18,721 

Tippah 12,866 

Tishomingo .... 8,774 

Tunica 8,461 

Union ;.... 13,030 

Warren 81,242 

Washington ... 26,365 

Wayne 8,741 

Wilkinson 17,816 

Winston 10,067 

Yalabusha 16,653 

Yazoo 83,846 



Total.... 1,181,692 



MISSOUBI. 

Adair 15,190 

Andrew 16,318 

Atchison 14,565 

Audrain 19,739 

Barry 14,424 

Barton 10,332 

Bates 26,882 

Benton 12,398 

Bollinger 11,132 

Boone 25,424 

Buchanan 49,824 

Butler 6,011 

Caldwell 13,654 

Calloway 23,670 

Camden 7,267 

Cape Girardeau 20,998 

Carroll 23,300 

Carter 2,168 

Cass 22,431 

Cedar 10,747 

Chariton 25,224 

Christian....:.. 9,632 

Clarke 15,031 

Clay 16,579 

Clinton 16,073 

Cole 15,519 

Cooper 21,622 

Crawford 10,7aJ 

Dade 12,557 

Dallas 9,272 

Daviess 19,174 

DeKalb 18,343 

Dent 10,647 

Douglass 7,753 

Dunklin 9,604 

Franklin 28,586 



couirrT 



POF*H 



Gasconade 11,153 

Gentry 17,188 

Green 28,817 

Grundy 15,201 

Harrison 20,318 

Henry 23,914 

^Hickory 7,.388 

Holt 15,510 

Howard 18,428 

Howell 8,814 

Iron 8,188 

Jackson 82,328 

Jasper 32,021 

Jefibrson 18,736 

Johnson 28,177 

Knox 13,047 

Laclede 11,524 

Lafayette 25,731 

Lawrence 17,585 

Lewis 16,925 

Lincoln 17,443 

Linn 20,016 

Livingston 20,205 

McDonald 7,816 

Macon 26,223 

Madison 8,860 

Maries 7,304 

Marion 24,837 

Mercer 14,674 

Miller 9,807 

Mississippi 9,270 

Moniteau 14,349 

Monroe 19,075 

Montgomery . . . 16,^0 

Morgan 10,134 

New Madrid.... 7,694 

Newton 18,948 

Nodaway 29,560 

Oregon 6,791 

Osage 11,824 

Ozark 5,618 

Pemiscot 4,299 

Perry 11,895 

Pettis 27,285 

Phelps 12,565 

Pike 26,716 

Platte 17,372 

Polk 15,748 

Pulaski 7,250 

Putnam 13,556 

Ralls 11,838 

Randolph 22,751 

Ray 20,193 

Reynolds 5,722 

Ripley 5,377 

St. Charles 23,060 

St. Clair 14,126 

St. Francois .... 13,822 

St. Genevieve.. 10,390 

St. Louis 382,410 

Saline 29,918 

Schuyler 10,470 

Scotland 12,507 

Scott 8,587 

Shannon 3,441 

Shelby 14,024 

Stoddard 13,432 

Stone 4,405 

Sullivan 16,569 

Taney 5,606 

Texas ?2,207 

Vernon iijSfHO 



1S4 



OFFICIAL CSN8U8 £IP THE mnSSD SIAZBS FOR iaS*-BT COtrMTIBS. 



WarreD 10,808 

WuhlngtuD.;.. 12,e»5 

Wsvne 8,0OT 

Webaler 12,175 

Worth B.10S 

Wright 9,iaa 

Total.... %ieMOt 



HONTANA. 

fieaTer Head... 2.712 

Choten- a,0»8 

Cnstet 2,5M 

Dawioa... IBO 

Deer Lodee — B,S7e 

Gallatin 3.M3 

JeflGnon 3,484 

Levi* £ Clarke 8.521 

MadlxoD a.R18 

Meagber 2,7** 

lUBioula S,&S3 



NEBBASKA. 

Adama 10,IB5 

Antelope S.DGS 

Boone 4,170 

Bnffido 7.631 

Bart 8,917 

Batler S,1M 

OasB 10,684 

Cedar siw 

Chue 70 

CheyenDe 1,558 

Clar 11.394 

Colbx 8,568 

CamlDS ifiTt 

Cmter 9^1 

Dakota 3,!l!| 

Daweon 2.909 

Dixon 4,177 

Dodin 11,263 

DoiigUe 87,889 

numore"! ".'!!! 10,204 

Ftanklln 5,465 

Fronder 934 

Pnraaa..^ 8.407 

Gage 13,164 

Ooeper 1,873 

Greeley 1,«1 

Hall 8,578 

HamllloD 8,267 

Harlan 8,085 

Havei 119 

Hlicbcoek 1,012 

Holt 8,287 

Howard 4,391 

JeflbrBOD 8,090 

Johnaoo 7,597 

Keith...!!!!!!! 'l»4 

Snoi 3,666 

Lancaewr 28.090 

Lincoln 6,682 



Madiaon 5,589 

Merrick 5,811 

Nance 1,212 

Nemaha 10,451 

Nnckolls 4,285 

Otoe 15,780 

Phelps.!!!!!!!! 2,447 

Pierce 1,903 

PlatSe 9,B11 

Polk 8,848 

Red Willow.... 8,044 

Rlchaidson .... 1^0^8 

Saline 14.4B1 

Sarpy 4,481 

Sannden 15,809 

Seward 11,147 

Bhennan 2,061 

Sloni 899 

Thaxer. !!!!!!!! aliis 

Valley £,SS4 

Washington... . 8,831 

WeCter' !!!!!'! 7,168 

Wheeler 644 

York 11,170 

Unorgantied Ter- 

rllory 2,913 

ToUl 452,482 



WBTADA. 

Chorcblll 479 

Donelu 1,681 

Elko 5,717 

Eameralda 8,230 

Eureka 7,088 

Hombolt 8,480 

Lander 3.824 

Lincoln 8,637 

Ljon 2.409 

Otmsby !!!!!!!! ^410 

Roop 280 

Storey 16,115 

Waehoe 5,004 

WbltePlne 2,883 

Total 82,205 



NEW HAUP- 



Coo« 18,580 

OranoD 38,7(0 

HIIfoborDDgb .. 75.033 

Merrlmac 48,292 

RochlnMBm , . . 49,062 

StralToiaT! 3^559 

SnlllTan 18,181 

Total 846,084 



HEW JBRl 

Atlaotlc 

Burllnj^'o!!!!! 

Cape May!!!!!! 
Cumberland ... 

Eteex 

OloDceeter 

Hndaon 

Hnuterdon 

MIddleee'i!!!!'.! 

Monmontb 

HoniB 

pawaic!! !!!!!! 

Salem 

Somerset 

uoiou. !!!!!!!!! 

Total.... I. 

MEWMBX 

BernallUo 

Colfiix 

Grant,...!!!!!! 

Lincoln 

Mora 

~ Arriba 

Hlrnel .... 

Taoa. ..!!!!!!!! 

Valencia 

MEW XOl 

Alleghany 

Cattarangoe 

Chanianqua 

Chenaueo 

Clinton. 

CdambI* 

CorUand 

Dntcheaa !!!!!!! 

Brte 

Eeeei 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

nSSiiwn !!!!!! 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kinm 

Lei^B 



Llvfogaton Sfl,57S 



New Yorlt. . 


i.200.577 


Kffi- 




























K-?.?" 





Schoharie 32,839 

Schnyler 18,842 

^535 

63,fll» 

Solllvan 32,490 

Tioga 82,072 



Stenben... 



, — 34,445 

ITleter 85.8S8 

Wishlagtoti' ! ! ! 47,874 



Total.... 5,063,810 
N. CAROUNA. 



14,013 



Alexander 8.355 

Alleghany .... 5.486 

AnaoD 18,000 

Aahe 14.«W 

Beaufort 17,471 

Bertie 16.401 

Bladen 10,158 

Buncombe!!!!! 21,910 

Bnrke 12,811 

Cabarma 14,«M 

Caldwell 10,288 

Camden 0,274 

Carteret 9.78B 

Caawell 17,8^ 

Catawba I4,»t0 

ChBtham S3,438 

Chenkee 8,182 

Chowan 7,900 

Clay 3.318 

Cleveland 16,571 

Columboa 14,489 

Craven 19,729 

Camberlaad ... 233S8 

Cnrritnclt 6,*7« 

Dare 8.2(5 

Davldaon 10,388 

Davie 11,007 

Dnplln 18,771 



